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CHAPTER XXXIV 
EXPANSION OF IXBIAX IKFLUEKCE 
ISTRODCCTOilV 

The subject of this Book is tbo e,^pansion of Indian influence 
throughout Eastern Asia and tho Qeighbouring islands. That 
influonce is cJear and wide-spread, nay almost universal, and it 
is with justice that we speak of Further India and the Dutch 
call their colonies SJeerlands Indie. For somo ^arly chapters in 
the atoiy of this expansion the dates and details are meagre, 
but on the whole the investigator’s chief difficulty is to grasp 
and marshal tho moss of facts relating to the development of 
religion and civilization in this great region. 

Tlie apreod of Hindu thought was an intellectual conquest, 
not an cxcliange of ideas. On the north-western frontier tljere 
was BOuie reciprocity, but otherwise the part played by India 
was consistently active and not receptive, The Far East counted 
for nothing in her internal history, doubtless because China was 
too distant and the other countries had no special culture of 
their own. Still it is remarkable that whereas many Hindu 
missionaries preached Buddhism in China, the idea of mii.lHng 
Confucianism known in India seems never to have entered the 
head of any Chinese, 

It is oorreot to say that the sphere of India’s intellectual 
conquests was the East and North, not the West, but atiU 
Buddhism spread considerably to the west of its original home 
and entered Persia. Stein discovered a Buddhist monastery in 
“ the terminal marshes of the Helmund ” in Scistan’ and Bamian 
is a good distance from our frontier. But in Persia and its 
border lands there were powerful state religions, first Zoro¬ 
astrianism and then Islam, which disliked and hindered the im¬ 
portation of foreign creeds and though we may see some 
resemblance between Sufis and Vedantists, it does not appear 
that the HoaUm civilization of Iran owed much to Hinduism, 

i Oettf. JtMr. Au^., p, 3Si. 

i-s 
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But in all Asia north and cast of India, excluding most of 
Siberia but including the Malay Archipelago, Indian influence 
is obvious. Though primarily connected with religion it includes 
much more, such as architecture, painting and other arts, an 
Indian alpha^t, a vocabulary of Indian words borrowed or 
translated, legends and customs. The whole life of such diverse 
countries as Tibet, Burma, and Java would have been diffecent 
had they had no connection with India. 

In these and many other regions the Hindus must have 
found a low state of civilization, but in the Far East they en¬ 
countered a culture compamble udth their own. There was no 
question of colonizing or civilizing rude races. India and China 
mot as equals, not hostile but also not congemal, a priest and a 
statesman, and* the states man made large oonceBsiotis to the 
priest. Buddhism produced a great fennentatioii and contro¬ 
versy in Chinese thought, but though its fortunes varied it 
hardiv ever became as in Burma and Ceylon the nntionai 
religion. It was, aa a Chinese Emperor once said, one of tho 
two wings of a bird, Tho Chinese eharactera did not give way 
to an Indian alphabet nor did tho Oonfucian Classics fall into 
desuetude. The subjects of Chinese and Japanese pictures may 
be Buddhist, tho plan and ornaments of their temples Indian, 
yet judged as works of art the pictures and temples are indige¬ 
nous. But for all that one hsa only to compare the China of the 
Hans with the China of the T'angs to see how great was the 
change wrought by India. 

This outgrowing of Indian inSucnce, so long continued and 
so wide in extent, was naturally not the result of any one im¬ 
pulse. At no time can we see in India any passion of disoovejy, 
any fever of conquest such as possessed Europe when the New 
World and the route to the East round the Cape were discovered. 
India's expansion was slow, generally peaceful and attracted 
little attention at home, Partly it was due to the natural per¬ 
meation and infiltration of a superior culture beyond its own 
borders, but it is equally natural that this gradual process 
should have been eometimes accelerated by force of arms. The 
Hindus produced no Tamerlanes or Babers, hut a scries of 
expeditions, spread over long o^s, but BtUI not few in number, 
carried them to such distant goals as Ceylon, Java and 
Camboja. 
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But the diffusioD of ludiau, influoucoj eapeciaUj in China, 
'was also due to anotliei agency, namely religious propaganda 
and the deliberate despatch of mlssiona. Tbege missions seem 
to have bcsen ejco] naively Buddhist for wherever a’c find records 
of Hinduism outside Indio, for instance in .Java and Camboja, 
the presence of Hindu conq^uerors or colonists is also recorded^. 
Uinduistn accompanlod Hindus and smnetimos spread round 
their settlemeuts, but it never attempted to convert distant and 
alien lands. But the Buddhists had £iom the beginning the true 
evangelistic temper; they preached to all the world and in 
singleness of purpose: they had no political support from India. 
Man}' 88 were the charges brought egainst them by hostile 
Confucians, it was never suggested that they sought political or 
commerciftl privileges for their native land. it*waa this simple 
disinterested attitude which enabled Buddhism, though in many 
ways antipathetic to the Far East, to win its congdence. 

Ceylon is the first place where we have a record of the intrO' 
duction of Indian civilization and its entry there iUustmtes all 
the phenomena mentioned above, infiltration, colonization and 
propaganda. The island is close to the continent and communi¬ 
cation with the Tamil country easy, but though there has long 
been a large Tamil population with its own language, religion 
and temples, the fundamental civilization is not Tamil A 
Hindu called Vijaya who apparently storted from the region of 
Broach about 600 B.c, led an expedition to Ceylon and intro¬ 
duced a western Hindu language. Intercourse with the north 
was doubtless maintained, for in the reign of Asoka wo find the 
King of Ceylon making overtures to him and receiving with 
enthusiasm the missionaries whom he sent. It is possible that 
southern India played a greater part in this conversion than the 
accepted legend indicates, for wo hear of a monastery built by 
Mahinda near Tanjore^. But still language, monuments and 
tradition attest the reality of the connection with northern 
India. 

It is in Asoka’s reign too that we first Lear of Indian influence 
spreading northwards. His Empire included Nepal and Kashmir, 

^ TEe iurtBcjics of Brahmiuii at tba Court* ot Bunaa and Siam ia a dittoient 
matlor. They were expceHly lavlted aa more akiUed in MlreJogy and atato oere- 
monied thnu BuddhiiilB. 

■ W«Li«ra, I'aaji CAudnf, Tot n. 
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he xixiEaioimri©9 to th^ regioa of HijnavantA, meaning 
apparently the soutliem slopes of the Himalayas^ and to the 
Kambojas, an amblfiiiouB race who we^ perhaps the iiihabitanta 
of T^hct or it^a bowler lands. The Hindu Kush seems to have 
been the limit of bis dominions but tradition aaoribos to this 
period the joint colonization of Khotan from ludia and China. 

Sinhalese and Burmese traditions also credit him mlh the 
despatch of missionariefi who converted Suvan.iabhumi or Pegu. 
No mention of this has been found in his own inscriptions, and 
European critira have treated it with not unnatural scepticiam 
for there is little indication that Asoka paid much attention to 
the eastern frontiers of his Empire. Still I think the question 
should be regarded as being sufi j'lidict rather than as answered 
in the negative.*' 

Indian oKpeditions to the East probably commenced, if not 
in the reign of Asoka, at least before our era. The Chinese 
Amiab^ state that Indian Embassies reached China by i^a 
about 50 and the Questions of MKoda allude to trade by 
this route: the Ramayana mentions Java and an inscription 
seems to testify that a Hindu king was reigning in Champa 
(Aniiam) about 150 A.o. These dates are not so precise as one 
could wish, but if there was a Hindu kingdom in that distsdit 
region in the second centujy it was probably preceded by settle¬ 
ments in nearer halting places, such *8 the J^hmns of Kra^ or 
Java, at a considcniibly anterior date, although the inscriptiona 
diacover&d there are not earlier than the fifth century 

Java seems to havo left some trace in Indian tradition, for 
Instance the proverb that those who go to Java do not come 
back, and it may have been an early distributing centre for 
men and merchandise in those seaa. But Ligor probably marka 
a still earUer halting place. It b on the same coast as the Mon 
kingdom of Ttmton, which had connection with Conjei^aram by 
Eca and was a centre of Pali Buddhism^ At any rate there was 
a movement of conquest and colonization in these regloiis which 
brought with it Hinduism and ilahayanism, and established 
Hindu kingdoms in Java, Cainbo}a, Champa and Borneo, and 
another movement of Hinayanist propaganda, apparently 

^ But not contomporftiy Aiuvi& The Tilung Amuils tnnkc the itAtecuc-ut nbont 
the- ndfD ot fUiiikii U 73-4^ 

* Eftpcotolly at Ligot or Dhumu^jii- 
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earlier, but of wbicb we know leegi. Tliough tbeee expeditions 
both Eccular and religious probably took ship on the east coast 
of India, e ff. at Masmlipatam or the Seven Pagodas, yet their 
original starting point may have been in the west, enoh as the 
district of Badami or even Gujarat, for there were trade routes 
across the Indian Peninsula at an early date®. 

It is curious that the early history of Burma should be so 
obscure and in order not to repeat details and hypotheses I 
refer the reader to the chapter dealing specially with this 
country. From an early epoch Upper Burma had connection 
with China and Bengal by land and Lower Burma with Orissa 
and Conjevaram by sea. Wo know too that Pali Buddhism 
existed there in the sixth century, that it g^cd greatly in 
power in the reign of Anawrata (c. lOfiO} and tlyit in subsequent 
centuries there was a close ecclesiastical connection with Ceylo^ 

Siam as a kingdom ia relatively modem but like Burma it 
has been subject to several influences. Tlie Siamese probably 
brought some form of Buddhism with them when they de¬ 
scended from the north to their present territories. From the 
Cambojans, their neighbours and at one time their suzeraina, 
they must have acquired some Hinduism and Mabayanism, 
but* they ended by adopting Hinayamfitn. The source was 
probably Pegu but learned men from LLgor were also welcomed 
and the ecclosiastical pre-eminence of Ceylon was accepted. 

We thus see bow Indian influence conquered Further India 
and the Malay Archipelago and we must now trace its flow across 
Central Asia to China and Japan, as well as the separate and 
later stream which irrigated Tibet and Mongolia. 

Tradition as mentioned ascribes to Asoka some connection 
with Khotan and it is probable that by the beginning of our 
era the lands of the Oxus and Tarim had become Buddbist and 
acquired a mixed civilization in which the Indian factor was 
large. As usual it is difficult to give precise dates, but Buddhism 
probably reached China by land a little before rather than 
after our era and the prevalence of G andliaran, art in the cities 
of the Tarim basin makes it likoly that their efflorescence was 
not far removed in tim e from the Gandharan epoch of India. 

* Tho itAtrmeat of l-CMiigi ilui i» wickwi king dcatieyed Dnddliiim la Fuoui 

Ib importAn t. 

> Sen Flwt in 1001, p. 540. 
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Tte diacoTBTy near Khotan of official documents written in 
Prakrit makes colonization as well os religious missions probable. 
Further^ although the movenients of Central Asian tribes eona- 
inonlj took the form of invading India^ yet the current of 
culture was, on the whole, in the opposite directicn. The 
Kushaus and others brought with them a certain amount of 
Zoroastrian theology and HoUeuistic art, but the compound 
resulting from the mixture of these elements wit h Buddhism was 
re-esported to the north and to China. 

I shall discuss below the grounds for believing that Buddhism 
was known in China before a.d. 62 , the date when the Emperor 
Ming Ti Is said to have despatched a missiDu to enquire about 
it. For some time many of ita chief luminaries were immigrants 
from Central Asp and it made its most rapid progress in that 
ffisturbed period of the third and fourth centuries when North 
China was split up into contending Tartar states which both in 
race and politics were closely eonneeted with Central Asia. 
Communication vdth India by land became frequent and there 
was also communication vid the Malay Archipelago, especially 
after the fifth cent my, when a double stream of Buddhist 
teachers began to pour into China by sea as well as by land^ 
A third tributaiy Joined them later when KhubiUh the Mongol 
conqueror of China, made Lamaiem, or Tibetan Buddhism, the 
state religion. 

Tibetan Buddhism is a form of late Indian Mahayanism with 
a considerable admixture of Hinduism, exported from Bengal 
to Tibet and there modified not so much in doctrine as by the 
creation of a powerful hierarchy, curiously analogous to the 
Roman Church. It is unknown in southern China and not much 
favouitd by the educated classes in the north, but the Lamabt 
priesthood enjoys great authority in Tibet and Mongolia, and 
both the Ming and Ch'ing dynasties did their beat to conciliate 
it for political reasons. L&maism has borrowed littlo from 
China and must be regarded as an invasion into northern Asia 
and even Europe^ of late Indian religion and art, eomowhat 
modlGed by the strong idiosyncrasy of the Tibetan people. This 
northern movement was started by the desire of imitation, not 
of conquest. At the beginning of the seventh century the Kin g 

^ TtieiB ore Kttlf menW of KaIeqh^ ikm AitirnkLiua trhA Iuit? Lftmii Wtnple? 
uid miint&m t cduectiQa with TiteL 
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of Tibet, who hfui dealiiigis with both India and China, sent a 
mission io the former to enquire about Euddhisui and in the 
eighth and elevenlli centuries epiment doctors were sununoncd 
from India to establish the faiiii and then to restore it alter a 
temporary eclipse. 

In Korea, Annani^ and especially in Japan, Buddhisin has 
been a great ethical, religiotis and artistic force and in this 
sense thodc countries o^^e much to India, Yet there was little 
direct communication and what they receired came to them 
almost entirely through China. The ancient Champa waa a 
Hindu kingdom analogous to Camboja* but modem Annam 
reprasoQts not a contluuatioii of this civiikatioii but a later 
descent of Chinese culture from the north. Japan was in cZoso 
touch with the Chincso just at the period whem Buddhis^m was 
fcmicntuig their whole inteiicctual life and Japanese thought 
and art grew up in the glow of this new inspiration^ which was 
more intense than in Cliina beeau^^ there was no natiYe antagon¬ 
ist of the same eti:eugth as Confuciaiusm. 

In the following chapters I propose to discuas the histoiy of 
Indian influence in the various countries of Eastom Asia, 
taking Ceylon first, followed by Burma and Siam. Whatever 
may have been the origin of Buddhism in these two latter they 
have had for many centuries a close ecclesiastical connection 
with Cejdon. Pah Buddhism prevails in all, as well as in modem 
Caniboja. 

The Indian religion which prevailed in ancient Camboja waa 
however of a different type and similar to that of Champa and 
Java. In treating of the^ Hindu kingdoms I have wondered 
whether I should not begin with Java and adopt the hypotbeeija 
that the settlements established there sent expeditions to the 
mainland and Borneo^* But the history of Java is curiously 
fragmentan' wbereas the copious inficriptions of Camboja and 
\ Champa combined with C'hinese notices give a fairly continuous 
chronicle. And a glance at the map will show that if there were 
Hindu colonists at Ligor it wrould have been much easier for 

^ Has «3dit«ll<w cl ft Eiiidu kin^om Oq tbo Cwib of BomEiO ia 400 ^.D. 
or e&rlifrz' id ft atithilkg ftl^tneut id fattmr of colEmkatiDH frddl Jayo. Exp^d]t'E0U 
Iroffl ftnv qcftrtcr VOUlil dfttuj^y haVo gOdc Ld tine Coft^t. il 

■omc kdowlodjp of Jim id TiudLa, hat appanotlj dOao oE Caoabojft Cf CLfttdpft. 
Hiif Bu^nld ihftt JftYft ouiy hskve been Um £rQ( krvUmg placo ozud ki^pL Up ftdiue 
alight c€iiiiu!ct|dii wiUi tlw iddEiior oppxitfyn 
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tbem to go across the Golf of Siam to Camboja than ftd Java. 
I have therefore not adopted the hypothesis of expansion f rota 
Java (while also not rejecting it) nor followed any chronological 
method hnt have treated of Camboja first, as being the Hindu 
state of which on the whole we know most and then of Champa 
and Java in comparison with it. 

In the later sections of the book I oonsidec the expansion of 
Indian influence hi the north. A chapter on Central Asia 
endeavours to summarize our rapidly increasing knowledge of 
this meeting place of nations. Its history is closely connected 
with China and naturally leads mo to a somewhat extended 
review of the fortunes and achievements of Buddhism in that 
great land, and also to a special study of Tibet and of Lamaism. 
I have treated df Nepal elflewherc. For the history of religion 
it is not a new province, but simply the extreme north of the 
Indian region where the last phase of decadent Indian Buddhism 
which practically disappeared in Bengal still retains a nominal 
oxistenoe. 


CHAPTER XXXV 

CEYLOX 


i 

Tire iflbrid of Ceylon, perha-pe the moat beautifu] tropical 
country in the worlds lies near the ond of the Indian penitiBula 
but a little to the east* At one point a chain of smaller iaiands 
and rocks said to have been built by Bama as ^ passage for hia 
acTpy of monkeys leads to the mainland. It is therefore natural 
that the population shoidd have relations mth southern India. 
Sinhalese art, religion and language show traces of Tamil infin- 
enee but it is somewhat surprising to find that in these and in 
ail deportments of civilisiation the Lnfiuence of nortliem India 
i$ stronger. The traditions which explain the connection of 
Ceylon with this distant region seem credible and the Sinhalese^ 
who were often at war with the Tamils, were not disposed 
to imitate their usages, although juxtaposition and invasion 
brought about much involuntary reisCmblance, 

The ^bool of Buddhism now professed in Ceylon, Burma 
and Siam is often called Sinbalese and (provided it is not implied 
that its doetTLnes originated in Ct^Ion) the epithet is corrects 
Per the school ceased to exist in Lidia and in the middle ages 
both Burma and Siam accepted the authority of the Sinhalese 
Sangha^. This Sinhalese school seezna to be founded on the 
doctrines and scriptures accepted in the time of Asoka in 
Magadha and though the faith may have codified and 
supplemented in its new home, I see no evidence that it under¬ 
went mucli corruption or even development, Ono is inclined at 
first to think that the Hindus, having a continuous living 
tradition connecting them with Ootama who was himself a 
Hindu, were mare likely tliam these distant islanders to pro- 
serve the epirit of his teaohing. But there is another side to 

* Uunnii in tho :rt;MgQ of AmiwnitA uid later in tte timi? p| OiAp*^ bbemt 

ISOOi Mid Swm In tlmB dE SAiyaVoLE^u lUnuv, ISSL On tho other Imnd in 1752 
tha SintuLlw eudrsHton mu by obtniiiLfig monki from Bumu^ 
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th^ (jiicsboD, The Hindus being ^dieted to theoiogiea^l and 
metaphysical studies produeed original ttuukei^ who, if not able 
to foimd new religions, at least modified what their ptedecoasors 
had laid down. If certatu old tests were held in too high esteem 
to be neglected, the ingenuity of the commentator rarely failed 
to reinterpret them as favoumblc to the ^'iews popular in his 
fitue. But tlio Sinhalese had not this pa^ion for theology» So 
far as tre cen judge of them in earlier periods they were endowed 
with an amiable and nsceptiye but somewhat indolent tempera¬ 
ment^ moderate gifte in art and literature and a moderate love 
and understanding of theology. Al&o their chiefs claimed to 
h^ve como from northern India and were inclined to accept 
favourably anything which Iiad the same origin. These are 
exactly the surrc^Tidings in which a religion can flourish without 
change for many centuries and Buddliifiiu in Ceylon acquired 
stabLlity because it also acquired a certain national and patdotie 
flavour I it was the faj th of the Sinhalese and not of the invading 
Tamils, Such SLnhale^ kings a^ had the power protected the 
Church and erected magnificent buildings for its service* 

If Sinlialese tradition may be believed, the first historical 
contact with northern India was the expedition of Vijaya, who 
with 700 followers settled in the island about the time of the 
Buddha^s death* Many details of the story are obviously iu- 
vented. Thus in order to explain w hy Ceylon b called Sinhala^ 
Vijaya is mode the grandson of an Indian princess who hved 
with a lion. But though these legends inspire mistrust^ it is a 
fact that the language of OyJon in its earliest knowTi fonn is 
a dialect closely connected with Pali (or njther with the spoken 
dialect frem which ecclesiastical Pali w'as derived) and still 
more closely with tho Maharashtri Prakrit of western India* It 
is not however a derivative of this Prakrit but parallel to it and 
in some wotds presents older forms It does not seem possible 
to ascribe the introduction of this language to the kter nuagion 
of Maliinda, for^ though Buddidst monks have in many countries 
influenced literature and the literary vocabulary^ no instance is 
recorded of their changing the popular Sipeeeh** But Vijaya is 
said to have conquered Ceylon and to have slaughtered many 

^ Geiger, Lii4ratiif und Spnacks rfrr p, 01, 

* Compare the KiftoTT of KhotUL Tlie ^ni tMian cotonirt^ ic™ to bfiTB 
ioUodvccd K PnJcril tliakct. Buiidhi&ta mid Saojkiiti OKmc ^terwutl^ 
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of its ancient called Yakkhasi, of whom w& know 

little except that Sinhalese contains Eomc un-Aryan woids 
p^bablj borrowed from them. AccortUng to the Dipavaipsa>, 
Vijaya etarted from Bharuliaccha or Broach and both lAngnng^ 
and such historical facts as we know confirm the tradition that 
some time before the third cantury fl.o, Ceylon was conquered 
by Indian immigrants from the west coast. 

It would not he unreasonable to suppose that Vijaya intro¬ 
duced into Ceylon the elements of Buddhism, but there is littio 
eridenee to indicate that it was a conspicuous form of re%iot] 
in India in hia time. SLnbaleae tradition majntaiiis that not only 
Gotama himself but also the three preceding Buddhas wci^ 
miraculously Ininsported to Ceylon and made arrangements for 
its conweision. Gotama is said to Imwo paid n8 leas than three 
visits®: all are obviously iraposaible and were invented to en¬ 
hance the glory of the island. But the legends which relate how 
Pa^fjuvasudeva came from India to succeed Vijaya, bow ho 
subsequently had a Sakya princess brought over from India to 
be hia wife and how her brothers established cities in Ceylon*, 
if not true in detail, are probably true in spirit in so far as they 
imply that the Sinhalese kept up mtercoarec with India and 
were familiar with the principal forms of Indian religion. Thus 
WT0 are told* that King Paiidukabhaya built religiouB edifices 
for Nigaijth^ (Jains), Brahmans, Paribb4jakas (possibly Budd¬ 
hists) and Ajivika.=i. When Dcvaiiampiya TUss ascended the 
tbionc (cire. 245 B.c.) he sent a compUmentaiy mission bearing 
wonderful treasuiefl to Asoka with whom he was on friendly 
terms, although they had never mot. This implica that the 
kingdom of Mngadha was known and respected in Ceylon, and 
we hear that the mission included a Brahman. The answer 
attributed to Asoka will surprise no one acquainted with the 
inscriptions of that pious monarch. He said that he bad taken 

» Liteniilj c[«ii»oiu, tliAt ia wild uaeuuijr men. I rdnin ficm tlw 

aiigia ^ eUmotogieal peaitltw oi tlw VicddM lei- ii bwdjj effect, the hietmT ot 
B-uddhiim in C^yloD. For Vij^ya’i coaqneete ese MalslfuiM nt 

* IX. sa 

* Wp.Tiiip» t 45-ei, O. L 1M3, “nM. legHid tlmt t||« 

Buddbn viijted Ceylon and left hb feotpjint &n Adim*! peek is et Iraet old m 
Buddlugfaose. SeeSnntonle.pABidikiin Oldeoturg'* Finiisa Fitohi. Tol.tn, p. 332 
MO the Ijnotatione in Skeen’s Adam'* Feah, p, .‘SO, 

* iMpii, v. I. l-a, UakSfAnuB vm. 1-27, ix, 1-12, 

* 5i«iiSTni|i4k X. as, toe. 
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refuge in the law of Buddha and advis4]d. ibe King of Ceylon to 
find salvation in the same way^ He also sent magnificent 
presenta consieiiiig chiefly of royal insignia and Tissa was 
crowned for the second time, which probably meai>e that he 
became not only the discdple hv.t the vassal of Asoha. 

In. any case the records declare Hiat the Indian Emperor 
showed the greatest solicitude for the spiritual welfare of Ceylon 
and, though they am obviously embellished, thoio is no reason 
to doubt their mibstantial accuracy^. The Sinhale^ tradition 
agrees on the whole with the data supplied by Indian iiiserip- 
tions and Chinese pilgrims. The names of missionaries mentioned 
in the Dipa and Mab&vams&s recur on uru^ found at Sanchi 
and on ite gateways are pictures in relief which appear to 
represent the tiitnsfer of a branch of the Bo-troe in solemn pro¬ 
cession to some destination which, though unnamed, may be 
conjeetiiied to be Oeylon^. Tlie absence of Mahmda^s name in 
Asoka’s inscriptiuns is certainly suspicious^ but the Sinhalese 
chronicles give the names of other miseicnaric:& correctly and 
a mere arffu^ntniuni ^ siienli<} cannot disprove their testimony 
on this important point. 

The principal repositories of Sinhalese tradition are the 
Dipavamsa, the Mah&vamsa, and the historical preface of 
Buddliaghosa’e Sam0pnta-pSsadik&^. All later works are founded 
on these three, so far a^ concerns the converaion of Ceylon and 
the immediately subsequent period, and the three works appear 
to be rearrangements of a single source known as the AtthakatbA^ 
Sihalatthakathfl., or the words of the Por4i;ia (andenta). These 
names were given to commentaries on the Tipitaka written in 
Sinhalese prose intorspereed with Pah verse and several of the 
greater monasteries had their own editions of them, including 
a definite historical section^* It is probable that at the beginning 
of the fifth century a.d. and perhaps in the fourth ceotuiy the 
old Sinhalese in which the prose parts of the Atthakatha were 

1 Fcr til* fjedibility of ibf SldiLtri* trnditioDA Eta ifltFod. tit tr&mlhtkn 

of U wh^ irBtpun 1^12 m 4 Normui la ireS, ppL 1 D. -mid on other aids 

K, O, fWIcB ill W.Z.K.M. all pp. 5.17 0. tisd Z.D.M.G. fiS, pjiL WOE 

* GniBw«dclt^MddAl#fgHlinfifdia^pp.S1K72. Htlddilwf/ildia, p, 302. 

> Tin Jii&ka-iiidAlUrkftEil£ if bUo cIo»1j Allied to tliM Warkm in tlioH ptrta 

wh»rt the eubfa^t li the viwm>. 

* Thif Mctioa wu pmbitblj oftUed 3ffMvmi;Lu iq a ABime long b«for« 

thUf ouae «M epfqullv BppJkd to the mrk which now hnn 
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written growing unintelligible^, and that it was becoming 
mope and more the fasbion to use Pab as the language of ecclesi¬ 
astical literature^ for at least three writent set tbemBclves tq 
turn part of the traditions not into the vemacnlar but into Pali, 
The earbeat and least artistic is the unknown author of the short 
chronicle called Dipavamsup who wrote bet ween 302 and 
430 A.D.i His work is weak both as a specimen of Pali and as 
a narrative and he probably did little but patch together the 
Pab verses occurring from Ume to time in the Sinhalese prose 
of the Atthakath^. Somewhat later^ towarcb the end of the 
fifth century, a certain Mah^nama arranged the materials out 
of which the Dlpavamsa had been formed in a more consecutive 
and artistic form^ combining ecclesiastical and popular legcnd^^. 
His work, known as the Mahavamsa, does noj end with the 
reign of Elara. like the Dlpavamsa, but describes in 16 more 
chapters the exploits of Duttbag&:mani and hh successors ending 
wit h Mahasena^. The third writerp Buddhaghosa, apparently lived 
between the authors of the two chronicles. His rolmnlnous literary 
activity will demand our attention later but so far as history is 
concerned hia narrative is closely parallel to the itahfi,vamsa^- 
The historical narrative is similar in all three works. After 
the Council of Pataliputra, Moggaliputta^ wbo hod presided 
over it, came to the conclusion that the time had come to 
de^atch missionaries to convert foreign countries. Sinhalc^ 
tradition represents this doebion m emanating from Mo^ali- 
putta whereas the mscTlptions of Asoka imply that the king 
himBelf initiated the momentous project. But tho diffcrexice is 
small. We caimot now teU to whom the great idea fir^t occurred 
but it must have been carried out by the clergy with the 
assistance of Asoka^ the apostle selected for Ceylon was his® 

^ 8«4 Iniroductiaii to Oldenbuj^'H «titicn, ppi. 9, 

* Perh&pa tluB u oUuflpd to it the Usgmninir ol tic 3Cah&Tim» itself, 

book miulQ by iha ukelchls fpoiTh|LDhi ksto} warn in lame pb£«i hM and ia 

vtlisfv too ODDtkftusd ind onatAiDed msny tojictitEDdu.'' 

* Tta 2l4Mvupaa wjn continued by Istcr irHtAri i 4 id bioimbt dovn to about 
nSOA,D. 

* Tbe bUbivaqwUkls a commefitiuy Trriitsn between 1000 mod L^iSO A.n., has 
alfo iocibfi indepeoflent vbIud Ihciiuh tbe old AtlbrLkalM-MoliATajjm vas itiU 
ejitint stud ubdcL by tbe mtcr. 

^ Son ac4»niuig to the SinbiLlew louroea bot ifitordiitg to HfOiii Cbu&tig sod 
ctbenr brother. In favumr of the latter it may be i&id that the yvnuiigar 

bratbsTS oJ king! often became moiiki in onier lo i^d poliUq^ complicatfooi^ 
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near relativo Sfahinda who according to tlie traditions of the 
Sinhalese made his way to their island through the air with six 
companions. The account of Haiian Choang hints at a lees 
miraculous mode of progression for ho speaks of a monastery 
built by hlahinda somewhere near Tanjore. 

The legend tells how Mahinda and his foUowing alighted on 
the hlissaka moimtami whither King Devanampiya Tissa had 
gone in the cotijse of a bunt. The monks and the royal cortege 
met: 5Iahinda, after testing the king’s intellectual capacity by 
some curious dialectical puzzles, bad no difficulty in converting 
him*. Next momiiig he proceeded to Anuradhapura and 
received with all honour and enthusiasm. He preached Bret in 
the palace and then to enthusiastic audiences of the general 
public. In th^se discoursea he dwelt chiefly on the terrible 
punishment awaiting sinncis in future existences*, 

W© need not follow in detail the picturesque account of the 
rapid conversion of the capital. The king made over to the 
Church the ^himegha garden and proceeded to construct a 
scries of religious edifices in Anuradhapura and ite neighbour¬ 
hood. The catalogue of them is given in the Mah&vamsa* and 
the most important was the Mahavihkra monastery, which 
be^nae specially famous and Muential in the history of Bud* 
dhism. It was situated in the Mahktnegha garden close to the 
Bo-tree and was regarded as the citadel of ortliodoxy. Ite sub¬ 
sequent conflicts with the later Abbayagiri monastery are th© 
chief theme of Sinhalese ecclesiastical history and our version 
of the Pali Pifakas is the one which received its imprimatur, 
Tissa is represented as having sent two further missions to 
India. The Bret wont in quest of relics and mode its way not 
only to PateUpntra but to the court of Indra, king of the gods, 
and the relics obtained, of which the principal was the Buddha’s 
alms-bowl*, were deposited in Anuradhapura. The Bing then 
built the Thuparaina dagoba over them and there is no reason 

^ Thfl modem MulHinui si 


dW R hio M kzwwiajf tbut munk. da sqc mi iq tha ultemow und 

M nLggwtwg tbkt It wqgld li« tettor to qrdaia tta h^ptum Bhanda. ™ 

the nania, of U,, tort, ca 
te«d. It is doubite- n«nt tlist te rocited Ihi Sutta 

With B nirimng expooLboiL 

* m. 17. 

* Si«iy cthsr pkaa eOumid to potsw thia relw. 
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to doubt that the buildlug wbicb now' bears this name is gennine. 
The Btoiy may therefore be true to the extent that relics weie 
brought from India at this early period. 

The second mission was despatched to bring a branch of the 
tree^ under which the Buddha had sat when he obtained en¬ 
lightenment, This narrative* is perhaps based on a more solid 
substratum of fact. The chronicles connect the event with the 
desire of the Princess AnuiS, to become a nun. Women could 
receive ordination only from ordained nuns and as these were 
not to be found on the island it was decided to ask Asoka to 
send a branch of the sacred tree and also ilahinda’s sister 
SanghamittS, a rcligieuse of eminence. The mission was success¬ 
ful. A branch from the Bo-tree was detached, conveyed by 
Aaoka to the coast with much ceremony and rec^ved in Ceylon 
by Tissa with equal respect. The princess accompanied it. The 
Bo-tree was planted in the Meghavana garden. It may etiU be 
seen and attracts pilgrims not only from Ceylon but from 
Burma and Siam. Unlike the buildings of Anuradhapuia it has 
never been entirely neglected and it is clear that it has been 
venerated as the Bo-tree from an early period of Sinhalese history. 
Botanists consider its long life, though remarkable, not impossible 
since trees of this species throw up fresh shoots from the loota near 
the parent stem. The scidptures at Sanchi represent a branch of 
a sacred tree being carried in procession, though no inscription at¬ 
tests its destination, and Fa-^^ensays that he saw the tree^, The 
author of the first part of the Mahavamsa clearly regards it as 
already ancient, and throughout the history of Ceylon there are 
references to the construction of railings and terraces to protect it, 

Devanampiya Tissa probably died in 207 b.c. In 177 the 
kingdom passed into the hands of Tamil monarohs who were 
not Buddhists, although the chronidera praise their justice and 
the respect which they showed to the Church. Tho most im¬ 
portant of them, Elara, reigned for forty-four years and was 
dethroned by a descendant of Tissa, called Butthag&maiji * 

Of iKiiim tbo iDtlquity of tbe StnliAkii* Ba-tw i« n diflietcDt quwtiaa fma 
tbif idcbtitjr cE th» puimt tw vitb tba ItM aadcr irhi«h liie Buddh» ut. 

* UahiTO]^. iniLj BiiwTftnii. it. and ivl 

* Bat be niMbing iboDt jlbMiiila pf ifanghiniiitta and dao* nDt lapport tbv 

in dn tfiiTH. 

* meudzi^ hvL w riafeatr uppoi^tly refsn to iha iweity 

■liown in liif ttni^ie wiLb ihti Tamils 


E. Ql, 
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The cxploitfl of this prince ure pecordod i^t such Jength in 
the MahaTam&Gii (xxn.-xxxn.) as to suggest that they formed 
the ffuhject of a separate popular epic^ in which he figrired m 
the champion of Sinhalese against tho Tamils, and therefoiu aa 
a devout Buddhist. On ascending the tlirone he felt, like 
Afioka, remorse for the bloodshed which had attouded his early 
Ufe and strovo to atone for Lt by good works^ especially the 
construction of sacred edifices. The most important of these 
were the Lohaposada or Copper Palace and the Mahathupa or 
Ruwanweli Dagoba. The former^ was a monastery roofed or 
covered with copper plates. Its numerous rooms weie richly 
decorated and it consisted of nine atoroys* of wliich the four 
uppermost were set apart for Aihata, and the lower assigned to 
the inferior g^gides of monks. Perhaps the nino atoreys are an 
exaggeration r at any rate the building suSered from 6je and 
underwent numeroua reconstructions and modifications. King 
Mah^na (BCll a.b.) dcEtroycd it and then repenting of his 
errors rebuilt it, but the rmns uow representing it at Anurad- 
hapura, w^hich consist of stone pillars onlyi date from the reign 
of Pariikrama Bahu I (ahout A.ii. 1150). The immense pile known 
as the Ruwanweli Bagoba, though often injured hy invadem in 
search of treasure, still exists. The somewhat dilapidated ex¬ 
terior is merely an outer sliell, enclosing a smaller dagoba^. 
This is possibly the structure erected by Dutjthag4mii4ni^ though 
tradition says that there fe a gtill smaller edifice inside. The 
foundation and limlding of the original structure are related at 
great lengthen Crowds of distinguished monks came to sco the 
first stone laid, even from Kashmir and Alasanda. Some have 
identified tho latter name with Alexandria in Egypt* but it 
probably denotes a Greek city on the Indus'^. But in any ooso 
tradition icpresents Buddhists from aU parts of India as taking 
part in the ceremony and thus recognizing Lho unity of Indian 
and Sinhalese Buddhism. 

^ Dlp&Tij|i» Iix. 1. xivu, l^g, ihit /ncT, 

.rlrcAifc^ur^ IQIQ, pp, [ fltid it hard to pictnre tach a bullkiiiis rMwd on 

pUUrtt. Perbipdi it wv vomeibing Ulcft tbd Siit^maJiik|^pruic3» mt PdUvuu-mi- 

» Ancieiki p, 1^2. Thfr tfeatOraUem of tbo RDWaowdi l>iLgoba wu 

onddrUJiBD by BuddhistA in ISTS. 

■ nvHL^iiiL DuUhn^anmpJ dltd before it wm flnhhcd. 

* MohinifkAA TTTi , 37. VoaaDAjgArttiajwinffji. Tbe town if fcbtfv Eac33iicin«^ as 
ntuAied oa ha UaiuI In tbs XndnA: Mtl. Fin. ju^. 7^ 4. 
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Of great importoDce for tbe history of the Sinhalese Church 
is the reign of Abbaya who after being dethroned 

by Tamils recovered bis kingdom and reigned for tnclve years 
He built a now monastery and dagoba known as Abhayagiri^^ 
which soon became the enemy of the Mahivihira and heterodox* 
if the latter is to be considered orthodox. The account of the 
schism given in the Malravarpsa^ is obaciiro, but the dispute 
resulted in the Pitakas, which bad hitherto been preserved 
orally, being committed to tenting. The cotmcil which 
and edited the scriptures was not attended by all the monas¬ 
teries of Ceylon, but only by the monks of tbo MahkvihAta, and 
the text which they wrote down was their special version and 
not universally accepted. It included the Pariv&ra, which was 
apparently a recent manual composed in Ceyloif. The Mah&- 
vainsa says no more about this schism, but the Xikeya-Sangra- 
Lawa* says that the monks of the Abhayagiri monastery now 
embraced the doctrines of tbo Yajjipiitta school (one of tho 
seventeen branches of the Mahasangbikas) which was known iir 
Ceylon as the Dhammaruci school from an eminent teaebei of 
that name. S^Iany pious kmgs followed who built or repaired 
sacred edifices and Puddhism evidently Nourished, but we ft lgp 
bear of heresy . In the third century a.d.® King Vohataka Tissa 
suppressed* the Vetulyas. This sect was connected with the 
Abhayagiri monastery, but, though if lasted until the twelfth 
century, 1 have found no Sinhalese account of ite tenets. It is 
represented aa the worst of heresies, w'hich was suppressed by 

‘ Aceoiding to tbo comipm tEcbarDiqg B.e. 88-7# t iMOfdiite » Geiger b.c. 
20-17. It BCOEEM proUblo th*t ill tbs owly Oates o( ^ULbikse bbtoiy there ii nn 
ol about 62 yvan. See GelgWp Tnttu. JIMmrnmii, pp, s^lL and Fleet. 

1000. pp. 323-m • 

* For tl» fiitc gee PatkeFi Jnefeoi Cegl^. pp. 299 ff. Tlio AlaliTatpae f*xim. 

** Gie idte of aq andoat Jaio egtabliahnent 

Mil Kem tUnke tliat tbit tnditipo hiclt at sireuinatancM which account tat tba 
Jii^iCLicik] And c«dt«itUoQ4 ipirit of the Abhiiy^ monki 

* ilakA<i^. Mxm. lOO-lfH, Sm too the^llka quoi# by Tumogr in lii* mtroduo^ 
tjoiip p. liiL 

* A workaaccctMiaaticalbittoiy wTjtteaaboDilSOS. Ed. and Twic. Cblombo 

R4&Dra OffiML 

.11 ‘ P|«tabl* error m Sinlmteso datoa mcnlioBcd Id a predoui note coutiDDcc 
I oentury a,», ibtnufh gtaduoUy dccMaamif, Pot tin early eenturiu 

01 the c^tiM ciD it is probabh that the accepted date* chouid be put hoU a 
centoiy later j- *«« « 

' Mahavaipea mn, 4l. Yctulyat'adaiii nadditvA Acoordug to the Kikiya 
Sang, he bumt ihcir Pitaha. * «»Baya 
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all orthodox kings but again and ag^ revived, or was le- 
introdueed from India. Though it always found a footing 
at the Abhayagiri it was not ofQclally recognized as the 
creed of that Monastery which sinoe the time of Vat.tsg&ma^ 
seems to have professed the relatively orthodox doctrine called 
Dhammaruei. 

Mention is mode in the Katha^vatthu of heretics who held 
that the Buddlia remained in the Tusita heaven and that the 
law was preached on earth not by him but by Ananda and the 
commentary^ ascribes these views to the Vetulyakas. The 
reticence of the Sinhalese chronicles makes it doubtful whether 
the Vctuljjikns of Ceylon and these heretics aro identical 
but probably the monks of the Abbay^irt, if not strictly 
speaking Ma*hayanist, W'oro an off-slioot of an ancient sect 
which contained some germs of the Mahay ana. bbiian Chuang 
in his narrative* states (probably from Iiearsay) that the monks 
of the Mah^-vihara were Hinayanista but that both vehicles 
were studiod at tho Abhayagiri. I-Ching on the contrary soys 
expressly that all the Sinhalese belonged to the Aiyosthavira 
Kik&ya. Fa-Hsien describes the Buddhism of Ceylon as bo 
saw it about 412 A.n., but does not apply to it tho ierms Hina 
or Mahayana. Ho evidently regard^ the Abhayagiri as tho 
principal loligious centre and says it had 5000 monks as against 
3000 in the Mahavihara, but though he dwells on the gorgeous 
ceremonial, the veneration of tho sacred tooth, tho representa¬ 
tions of Gotama's previous lives, and the images of Maitreya, 
he does not allude to the worship of Avalokita and hlahjusri or 
to anything that can be called dedmtely Mabayanist. Ue 
describes a flotid and somewhat. superstitious worship which 
may have tended to regard the Buddha as superhuman, but the 
relics of Gotama’s body were its chief visible symbols and we 
have no ground for assuming that stioh teaching as is found in 
the Lotus sutra was its theologica] basis. Yet we may le^ti- 
mately 6usx>eet that the traditions of the Abhayagiri remount 
to early prototj'pes of that teaching. 

In the second and third centuries the Court seems to have 
favoured the ^laliarihura and King Gothibhaya banished 

^ On Kathi-VAi. XYxn. 1 ud i. Printed in the ./eunvil of tht- Puti Tuf Soe, for 
18S9. 

* Watten, n. 33i- Cf. ffriutt Chmv^'t Uft. ship. tv. 
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manks beloDging to the Vetidya but in spit^ of this a 

monk of the Ahhayagiri named Sanghanutta oht^iiiied hh con¬ 
fide ti<^ and that of his son* Mahisena* who occupied the throne 
from 275 to 302 a.d. The Mah^vHhira was destroyed and its 
occupants persecuted at SanghamItta'B inaiLgation but he was 
murdered and after his death the great Monastery was rebuilt, 
The triumph however was not complete for Mahasena built a 
new monastery' called Jetavana on ground belonging to the 
Mahavihara and asked the monks to abandon this portion of 
their territory. Tliey refused and according to the Maii^mnisa 
ultimateiy succeeded in proving their rights before a court of 
law. Bat the Jetavana remained as the headqtmrtei^ of a sect 
known as Sagalfyas. TJicy appear to have been moderately 
ortliodox, but to have had their own te::t of tJ!e Vinaja for 
according to the Commentary^ ou the Jlahav^sa they ^'separ¬ 
ated the two Vibhangau of the Bhagavi^ from the Vinaya,,, 
altering their meaning and misquoting their contents.” In 
the opimon of the Mah&Tihara both the Ahhayagiri end Jeta- 
vana were schismatical, but the laity appear to have given 
their respect and offerings to all throe impartially and the 
MahJlvam$a oeveral tunes iccordii how the same individual 
honoured the three Cortfr&tomifciess, 

With the death of MaliA&ena ends the first and oldest part 
of the Mah^vamaa, and also in native opimon the grand period 
of Sinhalese history^ the subsequent king^ being known as the 
Culavamsa or minor dynasty. A continuation* of the chronicle 
takes up the stonr and tells of the doings of Mahisens'B son 
Sirimeghavairipa^* Judged by the standard of the Ifabavihara, 
he was fairly satisfactory. He rebuilt the Lohapoo&da and 
caused a golden imago of Malunda to be made and carried in 

* 3tlXV^L lE ff, OotMbluiya'fl dat« was pfobablj and MaM- 

ttnu^A 325-3^2. Tli^ oomrBon chronology sukc* Ooth^bfajiya reign frem 344 to 
257 and MahAflcna fiom SGU ta 2^ A. D. 

* Qncitcd by Tujuoitr, liiltocL pu liiL Tbc MahiviiqfL v', 

tbit tba Dluunmaruol and fleets Or^giiiihted in CeylDtL 

* /.L oa I ELudrevtond^ tbn two divirnduLt of ihs SuttA VibhiUlgtk 

* It w\k3 v-Fitt^n np to data at Tarioua pGricMl& The chaptd-hl which tsJcfl up tli» 

hijtory oit^ the death oC arv aoid to bv the work of Dhrimukokitti, whn 

li™i about 12,^. 

^ Ha woe a contonspoffliy of tlw Gupta King Sjunndrmgupta who mgiiFHj ApproxU 
mivtely 330-375 A.D. Sc#SL Ldivi \it J.A. lOW, pp, 316 fl, Wl E Thia aynckrcimnD 
h A itriking eonamiAtitm of Fl^ct and duvRokigy. 
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piDcessioo. This veneration of the founder of a local church re¬ 
minds one of the respect shotm to the imagcB of holf-deiSed 
abbots in Tibet, China and Japan, But the lung did not neglect 
the Abhayagiri or assign it a lover position than the Alahd^vlliira 
for he gave it partial custody of the celebrated relic known as 
the Buddha^s tooth which was brought to Ceylon from Kalinga 
in the nintli year of bis reign and has ever since been considered 
the palladium of the island. 

2 

It may not be amiss to conBider here brieSy what is known 
of the history of the Buddha’s relics and especially of this tooth. 
Of the minoryistinotions between Buddhism and Hinduism one 
of the sharpest is this cultus. Hindu temples are of ton erected 
over nntoral objects supposed to resemble the footprint or some 
member of a deity and sometimes tombs receive veneration 
But no case appears to be known In which either Hindus or 
Jains show reverence to the bones or other fragments of a humsji 
body. It is hence remarkable that reUc-worship should be so 
wide-spread in Buddhism and appear so early in its history. 
The earliest Buddhist raonumenta depict figures worshipping at 
a stupa, which was probably a reliquary, and there is no reason 
to distrust the traditions w'hlch cany the practice back at 
least to the reign of Asoka. The principal cause for its prevalence 
waa no doubt that Buddhism, while creating a powerful religious 
current, provided hardly any objects of worship for the faithful*'. 
It is also probable that the rudiments of relic vroiship existed 
in the districts freqncntcd by the Buddha. The acicount of his 
death states that after the cremation of hia body the Mallaa 
placed hia bones in their council hail and honoured them with 
songs and dances. Then eight communities or individuals de- 
manded a portion of the relics and over each portion a calm 
was built. These proceedings are tnentioned as if they were the 
usual ceremonial observed on the death of a great man and in 

t ibe tomb oj RfimBiiujA Sriraii^iiiii. 

^ For ii B^DMwbAt pi milptf nMLSun tfaiD voiiefEktian fd mtics U prVfAlatit nm an^ 
Tplmm indeed pn^Fidjoa im obJiEiet qj wonbip but Jla CH?nmof]i^-4it}^ lO 
^uilHrv and mCmotoaoiu that my dHTotion*! pi»ctS0M wliicb ojo not [otbiddna Ai 
idoHatnrtii mm tridcomo to thjO' 
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the fiainc Swtta*' the Buddha huneelf mentions four classog of 
men worthy of a caim or dagoba*. Wo may perhaps conclude 
that in the earliest ages of Buddhism it was usual in north- 
eaatom India to honour the bones of a diatinguiBhed man after 
cremation and inter them under a monument. This is not 
exactly relic worship but it has in it the root of the later tree. 
The Pitakas contain little about the practice but the Milinda 
Panba discusses the question at length oJid in one passage* 
endeavours to leconciie two sa 3 r'inga of the Buddha, “Hinder 
not yourselves by honouiing the remains of tli© Tathagatha 
and “Honour that relic of him who is worthy of honour,” It is 
tho first utterance rather than the second that seems to have 
the genuine ring of Gotama. 

The earliest known relics arc those diecovenM in the stupa 
of Pipravft on tho borders of Kepal in 180S- Their precise nature 
and the date of the inscription describing them have been the 
subject of much discussion. Some authorities think that this 
stupa may be one of thoao erected over a portion of tho Buddha's 
ashes after his funeral. Even Barth, a most cautious and 
sceptical scholar, admitted* first that tho inscription is not 
later than Asoka, secondly that the vase is a reliquary con¬ 
taining what were bcUeved to be bones of the Buddha. Thus in 
the time of Asoka the worahip of tho Buddha’^s relics was well 
knowu and 1 see no reason why the inscription should not be 
anterior to that time. 

According to Buddbaghosa’s Sumanffofafflidiini and Sin¬ 
halese texts which though late are based on early material^, 
Mahkkassapa instigated Aj&tusattu to collect the relics of the 
Buddha, and to place them in a Btupa, there to await the 
advent of Asoka. In Asoka’s time the stupa had become over¬ 
grown and hidden by jungle but when tho king was in search of 
relics, its position was revealed to him. He found inside it an 
inscription authormiig him to disperse the contents and pro- 


> Dtij. Nik. IVL T- 27. 

* P]atAti;li knenUoiu a story thfit the teljcs of King MeitsndBr ve» HniiUTiy 
divided into eight portioos but the story m»y be mcndy a Kpliaa oi the 

cul thf? Buiddhik 

^ IY+ 3p 24s The fiMt k from M^ipiuiiubblnA SaLta, V* 24r TIm Httood hu 
not boeq identtUni 

* Jicmnuil dtM Sat^nUr Octr IBOO^ 

^ SiiK NodiuHi^ ** Buddhut Lo^fudi oE Awta ind hlf tifflcfl/' bi. 
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ceedcd to distribiit^:} them among the 34^000 moimstfiTi&e which 
lie is Bftid to ha¥e coTiBtrHcted, 

In its main outlines this account is probable. AjAtasattu 
conquered the Licchavts and other small states to the north of 
Magadha and if he waa convinced of the importance of the 
Buddha^s relics it would be natural that he should tran8|K>H: 
them to his capital, regarding them perhaps as talismans^^ 
Here they were neglected, though not damaged, in the reigna 
of Brahmanical kings and were rescued from obli^don by Asoka, 
who being sovereign of all India and anxious to spread BuddMem 
throughout Iub dominions would be likely to distribute the 
relics os widely as ho distributed hie pillars and inecriptions. 
But later Biiddhist kings could not emulate this imperial im¬ 
partiality and Ve may surmise that such a monarch as Kamshka 
¥rouJd $ee to it that all the principal relics in northern India 
found their way to his capital. The bones discovered at Pesha¬ 
war are doubtless 4:hose considered moat autheniio in bis reign^ 

Next to the tooth, the moat interesting relic of the Buddha 
was hb patra or alms-bowb which plays a part somewhat similar 
to that of the Holy Grail in Cbristia4i romance. The Mahdvamsa 
states that Aaoka sent it to Coylon, but the Chinese pilgrim 
Fa-Hsien^ saw it at Peshawar about 405 ji.Dp It was shown to 
the people daily at the midday and evening aervicee. The pilgrim 
thought it contained about two pecks yet such were its miracu¬ 
lous properties that the poor could EU it with a gift of a few 
flowers^ w'hcreaa the rich cast in myrinds of busheb and found 
there was still room for more. A few years later Fa^Hsicn 
heard a senuon in Ceylon^ in w^hich the preacher predicted that 
the bowl Tvould be taken in the couiiie of centnries to Central 
Asia, China, Ceylon and Central India whence it would ulti¬ 
mately aaoeud to the Tusita heaven for the use of the future 
Buddha. Later occounte to eomc extent record the fulfilment 
of these predictions inasmuch as they relate how the bowl (or 
bowb) passed from land to land hut the story of its wandering 
may have little foundation since it is combined with the idea 
that it is wafted from shrine to shrine according as the faith b 
flourishing or decadent. Hsuan Chuang eay^ that it '"had gone 

Jiut u Lhe Twtk Ddruidepcd to bo tto piLUadautn of fSmluLiOK kings. 

■ pt Buddkiil kingdoms, pp- 34, 35. F^-Hliedi apuks llF tbo 

ccmntjy oert tJip tmi ct P^aluwiLr (f^iOslupcin}; 

* F^'Hutn dxie, not Indiwie timi ■( thu tlhE thci* ttom a riwl 

bowl £d Oe^yJiiQ but npitsontA the pf*4eW ab uymg it wm ihm m O&cidbart^ 
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on Irom Peshawar to soveml conn tries and now in Peraa^*^ 
A Mohaniniedfl^ legend relates that it U at Kandahar and mil 
contain any q^naiitity of Uquid without overflowing. Marco 
Polo save Kublai Khan ^nt an embassy in 12S4 to bring it 
front Ceylon to CMna^ 

The w^anderings of the toothy though almost as surprising 
as those of the bowl, rest on better historical evidence, but 
there is probablj®' more continuity in the atoiy than in the holy 
objeot of w'hioh it is related^ for the piece of bone which is 
credited mtb being the left canine tooth of the Blessed One 
may have boon changed on more than one occasion. The Sin¬ 
halese chronicles*, as mentioned, say that it w^as brought to 
Ceylon in the ninth year of Siiimeghava^pa^. This date may be 
approximately correct for about 413 or later Fa-Tlsien described 
the arnnial festival of the toothy during which it w'aa exposed 
for veneration at the Abbayagiri monastery, without indicating 
that the usage w^aa recent. 

The tooth did not, accordlDg to Slnhale^ tradition, form 
part, of the relics distributed after the eremation of the Buddha. 
Seven bones* including four teeth^, were esecepted from that 
distribution and the Sage Khcma taking the left canino tooth 
direct from the funeral pyre gave it to the king ol Kalinga, w ho 
enshrined it in a gorgeous temple at Dantapura*^ w^herc it ia 
supposed to have remained 800 years. At the end of that period 


1 Wfl-ttero, 1. ppu aos, aM. But thft liffl fli H^tuAn Chiukrig mljs Bcnum npl 
Persia, 

* liJAJte Polo trooo, Yulup il jjp, 320, 330^ 

* Fot ihxt hirtfliy of tho twtb H« p, 241, In Tumoor's edition: ihe 

Datluvijp.Aa Lo Feli written by DbniiLQmkitli in 121L A.Sr; Jiind the Sinhalese 
poenu DolAiiiipEijai^dli md DhatuvonBo^^^. Sm mh& Dji CunluL, cm r ^0 

Ilvfior^ of TticrfA Eiiic <if and Yolaa notes OH 3£ateO Polo, U. 

pp. 321^430. 

* /.ft, mbout am or SIO, fteeonling to wbiob chrapology ia adopled, but neitbi-r 
Fd-Htsien or Huliui CHinm^ uyt anylhln^ btiout lu artival from Inilim and tbiq 
part ol tbu story might di^qiiaHd ah a legend. But Kctng hnw dEtranrdbiMiy 
wet^ the idventurfl of the tooth in hLetOrldai timeo, it woLild he nnreaaonahlE to 
deny that it nmy hmva been nm^gglod out oi ladia for ffliftty, 

* Vuinufl ifcountd jun gitvh of the diflpemd nf these teelll, hut toimt than enaagh 
inlijn were preserved in VStioilS shrinks to aeeonnt For oil. Hiilutv Chuimg saw ar 
hoard of Kured toeth in Bolth^ Nagar, Ituhinir, Kanatij aad Ceylofk Another 
tooth fi Hid to be kept noar Foo^ehow. 

* Plausibly iuppoaed to be Puri^ The coreiaoniiM itili ohflwred m the lecnple of 
Jagimnath nm Auepeeted of being hoood an Buddluot liteft. Dnntaptmi of LbeKAliiigu 
il hawovor mentioned m lomo vvzks quoted in Dlghi Nikoya xix. 3d. Tfaja looki 
■m ii the nttme might bo pro-Buddbiob 
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a pioTEs king named Guliasi™ became m\^olved in dj;^troiis 
wars on account of tho leliCr and^ aa the best means of pro- 
aerv-Lng it, bade his daughter fly Tilth her husband^ and take it 
to Ceylon. This, after some miraculous adventureB, they were 
able to do. Tho tooth was received with great ceremony end 
lodged in an edifice called the Dhammacakka from which it 
was taken every year for a temporary sojourn* in the Abb ay a- 
giri monastery^ 

The cnltuB of the tooth flourished exceedingly in the next- 
few centuries and it came to be regarded as the talisman of tho 
king and nation. Hence when the court moved from Anura- 
dhapura to PoUunaruwa it was installed in the new capitaL In 
the tstjubjed times which followed jt changed its residence eomo 
fifteen times. Early in the fourteenth century it waa carried off 
by the Tamils to fiouthem India but. was recovered by Far4kmma 
B4hu LH and during the commotion created by the invasions 
of the Tamils^ Chinese and Portuguese it W4is hidden in various 
cities. In 15W Dom Constantino de Braganga, Portuguese 
Viceroy of Goa, led a crusade against Jitffna to avenge the 
alleged persecution of Chrbtiane, and when the town wag 
sacked a reliCj deecribed as the tooth of an ape mounted in 
gold, w'as found in a temple and carried off to Goa. On this 
Bay ill Xanng, King of Pegu, offered an enormous ransom to 
redeem it, which the secular government wished to accept, but 
tho clergy and inquisition put euch pressure on the Viceroy 
that he rejected the proposal The archbishop of Goa pounded 
the tooth in a mortar beforo the viceregal Cfourlj burned the 
fragments and scattered the ashes over tho sea^. 

But tho singular result of this bigotry was not to destroy 
one sacned tooth but to creato two. The king of Pegu, who 
w Uhed to many a Sinhalese princess, sent an embassy to Ceylon 
to arrange the match. They w ere received by the king of Cotta, 
who bore the curiously combined name of Don Juan Dliarma- 
p&b. He had no daughter of Ms own but palmed off the daugh¬ 
ter of a chamberlain. At the same time he informed tho l^g 

^ T!ity ftffl caCiHl Rnnmali and Dimta in th? Ttij^vAtLya, 

^ Tlwre li % itrikin^ iimikrity bctwKD ihis riia (ind the cere3i30tii«fl absciTHi fit 
Pari, Qw intfigiefl of Jik^aiuiltfajk and hil rvJativBa art wir^yfid. tvmy emniscr 
with grtat ppfnp to a ^ounti^ rtaidenen where thoy rtsuuiL dumtg totna we^kfi. 

■ Sw T^nntnt^# Ct;/hA, toL It pji, 30 aad IW) £f. and tbq pDKugnoflo 
atbontieo quoted. 
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of Pegu that the tooth destroyed at Goa was not the teal relio 
and that this etid remained in his poesesgion. Bayin Nauiig was 
induced to marrj' the kidy and reoeived the tooth with appro¬ 
priate oeremomcfl. But when the king ol Kandy heard of these 
doingfi, he apprized the king of Pogiv of the double trick that 
bad been played on him. He offered him hia own daughter, a 
veritable princesa, in marriage and aa her dowry the true tooth 
which, he eajd, was neither that destroyed at Goa nor yet that 
sent to Pegu, but one in hia own poEseasion. Bayin Naong 
received the Kandyan embassy politely but rejected its pro¬ 
posals, thinking no doubt that it would he awkward to declare 
the first tooth spurious after it had been solemnly installed as 
a sacred relic. The second tooth therefore remained in Kandy 
and appears to be that now venerated tliert* When Vimala 
Dhanna re-established the original lino of kings, about 1592, 
it was accepted as authentic. 

As to its authenticity, it appears to be beyond doubt that 
it is a piece of discoloured bone about two inches long, which 
could never have been the tooth of an ordinary human being, 
so that even the faithful can only contend that the Buddha 
was of superhuman stature. Whether it is the relic which wag 
venerated in Ceylon before the arrival of the Portuguese is a 
more difficult question, for it may bo argued with equal plausi¬ 
bility that the Sinhalese had good reasons for hiding tho real 
tooth and good reasons for duplicating it. The Btrongest argu¬ 
ment against the authenticity of the relic dwtroyed by the 
PortuguesQ is that it wob found in Jaffna, which hod long been 
a Tamil town, whereas there is no reason to believe that the 
real tooth was at this time in Tamil custody. But, although the 
native literature always speaks of it as unique, the Sinhalese 
appear to have produced nepHcos more than once, for wo hear 
of such being sent to Burma and China^. Again, the offer to 
ransom the tooth came not from Ceylon but from the king of 
Pegu, who, as the sequel shows, woe gullible in such matters; 
the Portuguese clearly thought that they hod acquired a relic 
of primary importance j on any hypothesis one of the kings of 
Ceylon must have deceived the king of Pegu, and finally Vimala 
Dhorma hod the strongest political reosons for accepting 09 

FortTUM In Tvio VUil* to Tta of CAtna, vaL u, pp. lOT-S, ilMetibes 

chh ol lluM Iseth pmrvod in lb> Kn-ahiu tuoar Foo-obow. 
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gonnine the relic kept at Kandy, since the possession of the true 
tooth went far to substantiate a Sinhalese moruirch's right to 
the throne. 

The tooth is now pieserred in a temple at Kandy. The visitor 
looking through a acieea of bars can see on a silver table a 
large jewelled case shaped like a belL Flowers scattered on the 
floor or piled on other tables fill the chamber with their heavy 
perfume. Inside the bell are six other bells of diminishing size, 
the mnermost of which covers a golden lotus containing the 
sacred tooth. But it is only on rare occasions that the outer 
caskets are removed. Womhippeis as a rule have to content 
themselves with offering flowers* and bowing but I was inform ed 
that the priests celebrate puja daily before the relic. The cere¬ 
mony comprise# the consecration and distribution of ricse and 
is interesting aa connecting the veneration of the tooth with 
the ritual observed in Hindu temples. But we must retuni to 
the general history of Buddhism in Ceylon, 


3 

The kings who ruled in the fifth century were devout Bud¬ 
dhists and btiildeis of vih&raa but the moat important event of 
this period, not merely for the island but for the urhele Buddhist 
church in the south, was the literary activity of Buddhaghosa 
who ie said to have resided in Oeyloti during the reign of 
M ah& i iA ma. The chief authorities for his life are a passage in 
the coutinuation of the Hah^vaiusa* and the Buddhaghosup- 
patti, a late Burmese test of about 1560, which, while adding 
many anecdotes, appears not to come from an independent 
source®. The gist of their account is that he was born in a Brah¬ 
man family near Gaya and earlj' obtained renown a.s a disputant. 
He waa converted to Buddhism by a monk named Revata and 
began to write theological treatises*. Hevata objserving his 

* Him FfActtoe miml lw wty tilii The o( Uin JU&lBwrttLJTidbii ud 

pimiUr icxu tptsk «f aff«nng flu™* to a tooth of the flodclhL S*a J.d. 10]* ti. 

523, M3. Ttic PjJi Cuwil too tolLiiui thu tht ^^Uc* of the Budilha Ww (umtHiud 
■with gartoodii &dd perliim.c«. 

* Both prohahty ropioacnt tha tndUioii canoat 4t tlio MiUifitfhJm. hot juconl. 
ing to tho Taking tnUition BpthUutghata vm o Brahman bom at That™, 

* ^ MahAvaipu uya h« oompoanl iho Jfiitmday* and Atthnaihnl m this 
time nbulij^ fo? Qeyloiu 
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intention to compos a conuDentary on the Fitekas, told him 
that only tho text (p^llmAttain) of the script(ue» was to be 
found in India, not the ancient commentaries, but that tho Sin^ 
halese commentaries wore genuine, having been compo^d in 
that language by Mahinda. He therefore bade Buddhaghoea 
repair to Ceylon and translate these Sinhalese works into the 
idiom of Magadha, by which Pali must be meant. Buddha' 
gbosa took this advice and there is no reason to distrust the 
Btatemeut of the Mah^vamsa that he arrived in the reign of 
MabanAma, who ruled according to Geiger from 45S to 430, 
though the usual reckoning places him about fifty years earlier. 
The fact that Fa'Hsien, who visited Ceylon about 412, does not 
mention Baddhaghosa is in favour of Geiger's chronology ^ 

Ife first studied in the AbhavihAnii and eventually requested 
permission to translate the Sinhalese commentaries. To prove 
his competence for the task he composed the celebrated Visud' 
dhi'magga, and, this being considered satiafactoiy, he took up 
bis residence in tho Gantbakam Vihara and proceeded to the 
work of translation. When it was finished he retunied to India 
or according to the Taking tradition to Thaton. The Buddha- 
ghosuppatti atlds two stories of which the truth and meaning 
are equally doubtful. They are that Euddhoghosa burnt the 
works written by Mahinda and that his knowledge of Sanskrit 
w'as called in question but triumphantly proved. Can there be 
here any allusion to a Sanskrit canon supported by the oppo¬ 
nents of the Mabtlvihara? 

Even in its main outliac tho story is not veiy coherent for 
one would imagine that, if a Buddhist from Magodha went to 
Ceylon to translate the Sinhalese commentaries, liis object 
must have been to introduce them among Indian Buddhists. 
But there k no evidenc© that Buddhaghosa did this and ho ia 
for us simply a great figure in the literary and religious history 
of Ceylon. Burmese tradition majntaina that he was a native 
of Thaton and returned thither, w'hen his labours in Ceylon 
were completed, to spread the scriptures in his natii'o language. 
This version of bis activity is intelligible, though the evidence 
for it is weak. 

* Fa-Efiiea iq dutr ol mantiDning ooalempomy ccIcbritiB^ but Iw tsfen a 
WE||-kn«wn inonk (nlkd Tm.iqa.liiu.ti (TDtmn iniiltaHii } and lud BadiUuigluisa 
been jtlmdy odehntHl hn wQuId li*rdly h&VA adiitwd liin. 
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He composed a great corpus of exegetical literature which 
haa been preserved, but, since much of it is still unedited, the 
precise extent of bis labours is uncertain. There is however little 
doubt of the anthenticltj'^ of his conmentaiics on the four great 
Kikajas, on the Abhidhammo and on the Vinaya (called 
Samanta*pa6&dik4} and in them^ lie refers to the Visuddhi- 
magga as his own work. He says expressly that bis cxplanati oilfl 
are founded on Sinhalese materials, which he frequently cites 
as the opinion of the ancients (pordna). By this word he preb- 
ably means traditions recorded ju Sinhalese and attributed to 
Mahinda, but it is in any case clear that the works which he 
consulted were considered old in the fifth centuiy a,d. Some 
of their names are preserved In tlie Saniemta-p4sadikii where 
he mentions the great commentary (Mohk-Attlmkatha), the 
Raft commentary [Faecari, so called because written on a raft}, 
the Kurundi commentary composed at Kurmida-Velu and 
otherfl*. All this literature has disappeared and we can only 
judge of it by Buddhaghosa’s reproduction which is probably 
not a translation but a selection and rearrangement, indeed 
bis occasional direct quotations from the ancients or from an 
Atthakath4 Imply that the rest of the work is merely based on 
the Binhalcse conunentaiiea, 

Buddhaghosa was not an independent thinker but he makes 
amends for his want of onginality not only by his induatiy and 
learning but by his power of grasping and expounding the 
whole of an intricate subject. His Vbuddhi-magga has not yet 
been edited in Europe, but the extracts and copious analysis* 
which have bran published indicate that it is a comprehensive 
restatement of Buddhist doctrine made with as free a hand as 
orthodoxy permitted. The Maharamsa observes that the 
Thetas held his works in the same estimation as the Fitakas. 
They ore in no way coloured by tho Mahaysinist tenets which 
were ahead}' prevalent in India, but state in its severest form 
the Hinayonist creed, of which he is the most authoritative 
exponent. Tlio Visuddhi-m^a is divided into three parts 
treating of conduct (siiam), meditation (somadhi) and knowledge 

^ In iba CanuL on tfai^ and PI]AimiU.aai]gAm. 

■ S» rthy» Da^Md and Carpeiii;«i't iiitrcidiicijan lo L p, sr, 

» In thet JvunMl o/Paii IS&l. pp. TC~164, Sin™ the fttK,™ wm 

the Erst to] lime nl tie text of the Vikiiddfai edited hjf Mis Bavida 

bai been pfibliihHl hj tie Pali Text Society^ 1020, " 
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^panna), tbe first being tho necessary substrotum for the 
religious life of which the others are the two principal btanches. 
But though he intersperses his exposition with miraculous stoiicB 
and treats exhaustively of superhuman powers, no trace of the 
w*orship of Mahayanist Bodhisattvos is found in his works and, 
« for literature, he himself is the chief authority for the genu¬ 
ineness and completeness of the Pali Canon as we know it. 

When we find it said that his works were esteemed as highly 
aa the Pitakag, or that the documents which be translated into 
Pali were tho words of the Buddha*, the suspicion naturally 
arises that the Pali C&non may be in part his composition and 
it may bo well to review briefly its history in Ceylon. Our 
knowledge appears to be derived entirely from the traditions 
of the MahavihSra which repmaent Mahinda aa teaching the 
text of the Pitakaa orally, accompanied by a commentary. If 
we adimt tJie geuenLl truth of the narrative concerning Ma- 
hinda’s mission, there is nothing improbabJo in these state¬ 
ments, for it would be natural that an rndian teacher should 
know hy heart liis sacred texts and the commentaries on them. 
We cannot of course assume that the Pitakas of 3fahmda were 
the Pali Canon as we know it, but the inscriptions of Asoka 
refer to passages which can be found in that canon and therefore 
parts of it at any rate must have been accepted aa scripture in 
the third century b.c. But it is probable that considerable 
variation was permitted in the text, although the sense and a 
certain terminology were carefully guarded. It was not till 
the reign of Vattagainapi, probably about 20 B.O., that the canon 
was eommitt^ to writing and the Parivara, composed in 
CSeylon*, was included in it. 

In the reign of Buddlmdasa® a learned monk named Maha- 
dhammakathi is said to have translated the Sottas into Sinhalese, 
which at tills time was esteemed the proper language for letters 
and tlienlogy, hot in the next cetitu^ a contrary tendency, 
probably initiated by Buddhaghosa, becomes apparent and Sin¬ 
halese works are rewritten in Pali*. But nothing indicates that 

i SisftnJiiiL S« Budilhjiphdanppfltti, cap, L 

* to be unknown to tiic £hmQ«f THpitAko^ For »iita Xartiior icm&rkfl 
on tko Emhni™ Cojaon m Book hl chip. xtn. | 3. 

■ rtmt ij accof^iog to G<%er 38tMlU jud. Forhap* bo Ta no-kio d 

meationwj hy Fa-Hueo. 

* The tcniJimey «einji odd but It <mn bo pamUekd in Indu h ii not 

uncommou to rewrite 4icmM4uUr worloj in Sdimkrit, Griorvonp 1013, 
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any part of wliat wo call tbe Pali CaiioD undorwi^nt tliia pTo<!ess* 
Buddliaghosa distinguishes ckarly between test and comment^ 
between Pali and Sinhalese documents. He has a cobermt 
histoiy of the test, begimung with the Council of R4jagaha; 
he discusses various teatlinga, he explains difficult words. Ho 
treated the ancient comruentarics with freedom, but there is no 
reason to think that he allowed himself any discretion or right 
of selection in dealing Avith the sacred tests accepted by the 
Mahavih^ra, though it might be pnident to await the publica¬ 
tion of his commentaries on all the Nikayas before as^rting 
this nnieservedjy* 

To eima up, the available evidence points to the cDnclusioa 
that in the time of Asoka testis and commentaries preserved 
orally were biought to Ceylon, Tho former, though in a some¬ 
what fluid condition, were guflicientiy sacred to be kept un¬ 
changed in the original Indian language, the latter were trans¬ 
lated into tho kindred but still distinct vernacular of the islands 
lu the next century and a half some additions to tho Puli texts 
were made and about 20 B.c. the MahILviMra, which proved os 
superior tx) the other communities in vitality as it waa in 
ontiquityp caused written copies to be made of what it considered 
as the canon, [nduding some recent works. There is no cvidenEO 
that Buddhaghosa or anyone else enlarged or curtailed the 
canon, but the curious tradition that he collected and burned 
all tho books written by Mahinda in Sinha]e-se^ may allude to 
the existence of other works which he (presumably in agreement 
with the Hahkvlhara) considered spurious. 

Soon after tho departure of Buddhaghosa Dh4tuscna came 
to tho throne and "'held like Dhammasoka a convoeation about 
the three Pilakas*,” This Implies tliat there was still some 
doubt as to what waa scripture and that the canon of tho 
Mah4v'ili4ra waa not universally accepted. Tho Vctulyas, of 

p. Et™ ia England in thp BCTci^tKDUi ft 2 dtujy k 91 iu to Iiaye }^n 

doabtiul ci( tlHs lEQEDortality of buirorki in EaglMi Bud pr^jAfed a Latin tmsalatkia 
ol hu 

■ it k rciKrrtcd with some emphuk oa tho Unditicq qC tho AnfE^nitfl m BniJELhn- 
gbwppatti, wtp, TIL Ji thfl workA wm mtrely thne whii:h BuddhoghiHa 

hod tmoiJfttMJ thtii proccdura scema Kunewhat drnftlc, 

■ Mahi^v. x iTiTF . DhnIl3TI]4UC^kDVll td kaoi Pt^a^ntta^^ Son^diein. Dhatwna 

MgtiMl from 4StM7J accnrdi£i|^ to the eommoa chronulo^ w accotdms 
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whom we heard in the third century reappoai in the 
seventh when they are eaid to have been supported by a pro¬ 
vincial governor but not hy the king Aggabodhi^ and still 
more explicitly in the reign of Far^krama Bohn (e, 1160). He 
endeavoured to reconcile to the Mahdvihara ‘'the Ahhayagiri 
brethren who separated themselves from the time of king 
Vattag&mam Abhaya and the Jetavana brethren that had 
parted since the days of Mah&sena and taught the Vetulia 
Pitaka and other writings as the words of Buddha, which indeed 
were not the words of Buddha^.’' So it appears that another 
recension of the canon was in existence for many centories. 

Dhhtusena, though depicted in the hra]iA.vatpsa as a most 
orthodox monarch, embellished the Ahhayagiri mouasteiy and 
was addicted to sumptuous ceremomes in honour ^f images and 
relies. Thus he made an image of Mahinda, dedicated a shdno 
and statue to Metteyya and ornamented the effigies of Buddha 
with the royal jewels. In an image chamber fapparently at the 
Ahhayagiri) he set up figures of fiodhisattvas', by which we 
should perhaps understand the previous births of Gotama. Ho 
was killed by his eon and SinhaJese history degenerated into a 
complicated story of crime and discord, in which the weaker 
faction generally sought the aid of the Tamils. These latter 
became more and more powerful and with their advance Bud¬ 
dhism tended to give place to Hinduism. In the eighth century 
the court removed from Atiuradhapnra to Pollannaruwa, in 
order to escape from the pressure of the Tamils, but the picture 
of anarchy and decadence grows more and more gloomy until 
tho accession of Vijaya Bidm in 1071 who succeeded in 
himself king of all Ceylon. Though he recovered Anuradhapura 
it was not made the royal residence either by himself or by ius 
greater successor, Farakrama BAhu^. This monarch, the most 
eminent in the long list of Ceylon’s sovereigns, after he hnd 
consolidated his power, devoted himself, in the words of Tciment, 
"to the two grand objects of loyol solicitude, religion and 
agriculture." Ho was lavish in building monastenos, temples 
and libraries, but not less generous in constructing or repairing 

’ MAb&7. zm. 3$ ft* 
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tanks and works of irrigation. In the reign of Vijaya Bihu 
hardly any duly ordninsd motiks were to be found*, the sacees- 
eion having been interrupted, and the defidenoy was supplied 
by bringing qualified Thetas from Burma. Bat by the time of 
Porakrauia Bkhu the old quarrels of the monasteries revived, 
and, as he was anxious to secure unity, he summoned a synod 
at Anaradhopura. It appears to have attained its object by 
recogniring the MahAvihkra as the standard of orthodoxy and 
dealing summarily with dissentients*. The secular side of mon¬ 
astic life also received liberal attention. Lands, revenues and 
guest-houses were provided for the monasteries as well as 
hospitals. As in Burma and Siam Brahmans were respected and 
the king erected a building for their use in the capital, like 
Asoka, be foA^ade the killiug of animals. 

But the glory of Parakrama Bahn stands up in the later 
history of Ceylon like an isolated peak and tliirty years after 
his death the country had fallen almost to its previous low lovcl 
of prosperity. Tlie Tamils again occupied many districts and were 
never entirely dislodged as long as the Sinhalese kingdom 
lasted. Buddhism tended to decline but was always the religion 
of the national party and was honoured with as much magnifi- ' 
cence as their means allowed. Parakrama Bkhu n (c. 1240), 
who recovered tho sacred tooth from the Tamils, is said to have 
celebrated eplendid festivals and to have imported learned 
monks from the country of the Ootaa*. Towards the end of the 
fifteenth century the inscriptions of Kalyani indicate that Sin¬ 
halese religion enjoyed a great reputation in Burma*. 

A further change adverse to Buddhism was occasioned by 
the arrival of the Portuguese in 1505. A long and horrible 
struggle ensued between them and the various kings among 
whom the distracted island wa« divided until at the end of the 
aixteenth century only Kandy remained independent, the whole 
coast being in the hands of the Portuguese. The singular bar¬ 
barities which they perpetrated throughout this struggle are 
vouched for by thetr own historians*, but it does not appear 
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that the SinhalE^ degraded themselves by simiTap atrocitiis. 
Since the Portuguese wished to propagate Roman Catholicism 
as Well as to extend their political rule and used for thig purpose 
(according to the Mah&vaipsa) the persuasions of gold as well as 
tho terrors of torture, it is not surprising if many Sinhalese pro¬ 
fessed allegiance to Christianity, hut when in 1597 the greater 
part of Oeylon formally accepted Portuguese Goveieignty, the 
chiefs insisted that they should be alloa'ed to retain tbeir own 
religion and customs. 

The Dutch first appeared in 1502 and were welcomed by the 
Court of Kandy as allies capable of espelling the Portuguese. 
This they succeeded in doing by a series of victories between 
1638 and 1658, and remained masteis of a great part of the iaTatid 
until their possessions were taken by the Bntish in 1795. 
Kandy however continued independent until 1815, At firet the 
Dutch tried to enforce Christianiiyr and to prohibit Buddhism 
within their territory^ but ultimately hatred of the Roman 
Catholic church made them favourable to Buddhism and they 
were ready to assist those kings who desired to restore tho 
national religion to its former splendour. 

4 

In spite of this assistance the centuries when the Sinhalese 
were contending W'ith Europeans were not a prosperous time 
for Ruddhism. Hinduism spread in the north*, Christianity in 
the Const belt, but still it was a point of honour with most 
native sovereigns to protect the national religion so far as their 
distressed condition allowed. For the seventeenth century we 
have an interesting account of the state of the country called 
A » IJi^orical Relation of the leland of Cej/hn by an Englishman, 
Robert Knox, who was detained by the king of Kandy from 
1660 to 1680. He does not seem to have been aw’are that there 
was any distinction between Buddhism and Hinduism, Though 
he describes the Sinhalese as idolaters, be also emphasizes the 
fact that Buddou (ns he writes the name) is the God “unto 
whom the salvation of souls belongs,” and for whom “above all 
others they have a high reepeot anddevotion.” He also deecribes 
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the cerT^monies of pint and bana, the perahera proccB^ion, and 
two of Buddhist monhs^ the eldera and th^ ordinaiy 

members of the Sangha. Hia narratiTe indicates that Buddhbm 
was accepted m the higher religion, though men were prone to 
pray to deities who would save from teniporal danger. 

About this time Vimala Bharma II^ made great eSorts to 
improve the leligioTis condition oi the island and finding that 
the true siooession had again failed^ arranged with the Dutch 
to send an embassy to Arakan and bring back qualified Theras. 
But apparently the steps taken were not sufficient, for when 
king Kittisiri B^jasiha (1747-31), whoso piety forms the theme 
of the last two chapters of the MahaYamsa, set about reforming 
the Sangha, h^o found that duly ordained monks wore extinct 
and that many so-called monks had families. Ho therefore 
decided to apply to Dhammika^ king of Aynthia in Siam^ and 
like his predecessor despatched an. embae$y on a Dutch ship* 
Bhammika sent back a company of “more than ten monks 
(that Is more titan sufficient for the performanoe of all ecofesi- 
asticaL acta) under the Abbot Upah in 1752 and another to 
relievo it in 1755^. They were received by the king of Ceylon with 
great honour and auhsequently by the ordination which they 
conferred placed the succession beyond dispute. But the ordor 
thus reconstituted was amtocmtic and exclusive: only members 
of the highest caste were admitted to it and the ™althy middlo 
classes found themselves excluded from a commimity which 
they were expected to honour and maintain. This led to the 
despatch of an embassy to Burma in ] 802 and to the foundation 
of another branch of the Sangha, known as the Amarapura 
fichoob difitinct in so far as ita validiiy depended on Btumoge 
not Siamese ordination. 

Since ordination is for Buddhists merely self-dedication to a 
higher life and does not confer nay sacramental or saccidotaJ 

^ Hia nn^ is dmted u IST^LTOl* mlia ^ 16S7-17O0, It i» KDttijkAble Ulat thh 
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powem, th« importance oesigned to it may seem straitge, But 
the idea goe;) back to the oldest records in the Vinaya and has 
its root in the privijeges accorded to the order, A Bhikk!iu had 
a light to expect much from the laity, hut he also had to prove 
his worth and Gotama’a early legislation was lately concerned 
with excluding unsuitable candidates. The solicitude for valid 
ordination was only the ecclesiastical form of the popular feeling 
that the honours and immunities of the order were conditional 
on its maintaining a certain standard of conduct. Other 
methods of reform might have been devised, but the old injunc¬ 
tion that a monk could be admitted only by other duly ord^ed 
monks was fairly efficacious and could not be disputed. But 
the curious result is that though Ceylon was in early limes the 
second home of Buddhism, almost all (if indeed not aU) the 
monks found there now derive their right to the title of Bhikkhu 
from foreign countries. 

The Sitiholcse Songha is generally described as divided into 
lour achooLs, tiiose of Siam, KclanI, Amorapura and Ramanya, 
of which the first two are practicaUy identical, Kelani being 
simply a separate province of the Siamese Bchooi, which other¬ 
wise has its headquarters in the inland difitricta. This school, 
founded as mentioned above by priests who arrived in 1750, 
comprisea about half of the whole Songha and hjig some pre¬ 
tensions to represent the hierarchy of Ceylon, sinoe the last 
kings of Kandy gave to the Leads of the tw o great monaaterics 
in the capital, Asgiri and llaiwatte, jurisdiction over the north 
and south of the island respectively. It differs in some particu¬ 
lars from the Amarapura school. It only adnuta members of 
the highest caste and presotibes that monks are to wear the 
upper robe over ono shoulder only, whereas the Amarapurans 
admit members of the first three castes (but not those lower in 
the social scale) and require both shouldere to be coveted. 
There are other minor diflerences among which it is interesting 
to note that the Siamese school object to the use of the formula 
“ I dedicate this gift to the Buddha ” which is used in the other 
schools when anything is presented to the order for the use of 
the monks. It is held that this expression was correct in the fife- 
time of the Buddha but not after his death. The two schools 
are nob mutually hostile, and members of each find a hospitable 
reception in the monasteries of the other. The laity patronize 
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both indiileiently and both frequent the same places of pLlgnm- 
Bge, though all of these and the majority of the temple lands 
belong to the sect of Siam, It is wealthy, aristocratic and has 
inherited the ancient traditions of Cbylon, whereas the Amaia' 
purans arc more active and inclined to propaganda. It is said 
they are the chief allies of the Tbeosopbists and European 
Bnddhistfl, The Ramanja* school k more recent and distinct 
than the others, being in some ways a reformed conuomiity. 
It aims at greater strictness of Me, forbidding monasteries tO' 
hold property and insisting on genuine poverty. It also totally 
rejects the worship of Hindu deities and its lay members do not 
recognize the monks of other schools. It is not largo but its 
mlinence is considerable. 

It has been said that Buddhism douiished in Ceylon only 
when it was able to secore the royal favour. There b somo truth 
in this, for the Sangha docs not struggle on its own behalf but 
expects the laity to provide for its material nceck, making a 
return in educational and leUgious services. Such a body if not 
ab^lutely dependent on royal patroriage has at least much to 
goin from it. Yet tins adoiissioD must not blind us to the fact 
that- during its long and often distinguished history Sinhalese 
Buddhism has been truly the national faith, os opijosed to the 
beliefs of various invaders, and has also ministered to the 
spiritual aspuntions of the nation. As hCnox said in a period 
when it was not particularly fiourishing, the Hindu gods look 
after worldly affairs but Buddha after the soul. When the 
ialniid passed under British rule and a]] religions received im¬ 
partial recognition, the result was not disastrous to Buddhism: 
the numberofBhikkbus greatly increased, especially in the latter 
half of the nineteenth century. And if in earlier periods there 
was an interval in which technically speaking the Sangha did 
not exist, this did not mean that interest in it ceased, for as 
B^n as the kingdom became prosperous the first care of the 
kings was to set the Church in order. This zeal can be attributed 
to nothing hut conviction and affecrion, for Buddhism is not a 
faith politically useful to an energetic and warlike prince. 
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Sinliale^ Buddhism is often ^yled priimtivo or original and 
it may fairly be said to preserve in ^bs^tance both the doetrine 
and practice inonlcated in the earliest Pali literature* In calling 
this primitive we must remember the possibility that some of 
this literature was elaborated in Ceylon itself. But, putting tbo 
text of the Pitakaa aside^ it would seem that the early Siohaleso 
Buddhism was the same as that of Asokap and that it never 
underwent any important change. It is true that medifleval 
Sinbaieso literature is full of supematnra] legends respecting the 
Buddha^, but still he does not become a god (lor he has attained 
Nin^ana] and the great Bodhisattvaaf Avalokita and Hanjujrf^ 
are practically unknown. The which 

is still the text-book most in use among the Bhikkhus, adheres 
rigidly to the methods of the Abhidhamma^, It contains 
neither devotional nor mapeal matter but prescribes a course 
of austere mental training, based on psyebologioal analysis and 
culminating in the rapture of meditation. Such studies and 
exercises are beyond tbd capacity of tiie majority, but no other 
road to salvation Is officially sanctioned for the Bhikkhtt. It is 
admitted that there arc no Arhats now-—just os Christiamty 
baa no contemporary eainta—-but no other ideal, such as the 
BoddMsattva of the Mahayaiiiats^ is held up for imitation* 

Medifeval images of Avalokita and of goddesses have how¬ 
ever been found in Geylon^, This ig baldly surprising for the 
island was on the main road to Chinap Java^ and Camboja^ and 
Mahayonist teachers and pilgrims must have continually passed 
through it. The Chinese biographies of that eminent tantrist, 
Amogba, say that he went to Ceylon in T41 and elaborated his 
system there before returning to CMnaH It h said that in 1403 
the Chinese being angry at the ill-treatment of envoys whom 
they had sent to the shrine of the tooth, conquered Ceylon and 
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made it pay tribute for fifty years. By conquest no doubt is 
meant merely a militaiy sucoesa and not occupation, but the 
whole story implies posaibiliUee of acquaintance with Chinese 
Euddhism. 

It ia clcakT that, though the Hiiiftyani&t church was pre- 
dominant throughout the history of the ielond, there were up 
to the twelfth century heretical sects called Vaitidya or Vetul- 
yaka and Vajlra which though hardly rivals of orthodoxy* were 
a thorn in its side. A party at the .Abhaj'agiri monastei^ wore 
favourably disposed to the Vaitulya sect which, though often sup^ 
pressed, r^overed and reappeared, being apparently rcinforeed 
from India. This need not mean from southern for Ceylon 
had regular intercourse with the north and perhaps the Vaitulyas 
were MabayaHifits from Bengal. The Kikiya^Sangrahawa also 
mentions that in the ninth century there was a sect called 
NilapatadarSanaS wore blue robes and preached indulganoe 
in wina and love. They were possibly Tantiista from the north 
but were poraecuted in southern India and never influential in 
Ceylon. 

The ^lahavaiTisa is inclined to minimise the importance of 
all sects compared with the Hahdvih&ra, but tho picture given 
by the SikiLya-SaiigTahawa may be more correot. It says that 
the \ ailulyas, dcaeribed as infldel Brahmans who had composed 
a Pitaka of their own, made four attempts to obtain a footing 
at the Abhayagiri monastery®. In the ninth century it repre- 
sonts king Matvalasen as having to fly because he had embraced 
the false doctrine of the Vajiraa. These are mentioned in another 
passage m connection with the Vaitulyas: they are said to have 
composed the Gfidha Vinaya* and many Tantraa. They perhaps 
w^re connected with the Vajraydna, a phase of Tantric End- 
^nsm. But a few years Inter king Mungayinsen set the church 
in order. Ho recognized the three orthodox schools or nikayas 
called Theriya, Dhammaruci and Sigaliya but proscribed the 
others and sot guards on the coast to prevent the importation 
of heresy. Nevertheloas the Vajiriya and Vaitulya doctrines 
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were secretly An inscription in S^mekrit found at the 

Jetevana and attributed to the nintli century^ records the 
foundation of a Vib4ra for a hundred leaident monks^ 25 from 
each of the four niMyaSt which it appears to regard as equiva^ 
lent^ Eut in 1165 the great Farikrama Bhhu held a synod to 
reatore imity in the church. As a result, all Nik&yaa {even the 
Dhaminanici) which did not conform to the Mah4Tih4ra were 
euppressed^ and w-e bear no more of the Vaituljas and V4jiiiyas, 
Thus theiB wag once a Mabayanbt faction in Ceylon^ but it 
was recruited from abroad^ intermittent in activity sjid waa 
finally defeated^ whereas the Hinayanist tradition was national 
and continuous. 

Considering the long lapse of time, the monastic life of Ceylon 
baa not deviated much in practioa from the injuSiotions of the 
Vinaya^ Monasteries Eke those of Anuradhapura^ which are 
said to have contained thousands of monks, no longer exist. 
The largest now to be found—those at Kandy—do not contain 
more than fifty but as a rule a paiisab {as these institutions aio 
now called) hm not moro than five residents and more often 
only two or tbree^ Some pansalag have villages aligned to 
them and some let t-hclr lands and do not scruple to receive the 
rent. The monks still follow the ancient routine of making a 
daily round with the begging bowb but the food thus collected 
is often given to the poor or even to animals and the irnnates 
of the pansala eat a meal wMch has been cooked tbereH The 
Fatimokkha is recited (at least in part) twice a month and 
ordinations are held annually^. 

The duties of the Bhllddius are partly cduoadonal^ partly 
clerical* In most villages the children receive elementary edu¬ 
cation gratis in the pansala, and the preservation of the ancient 
textg^ together with the long Est of PaJi and Siubalese works 
produced tmtal leocnt times almost exclusively by members of 
the Sangha^p is a proof that it has not neglected literature* The 
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chief publie religioiiB observances are preaching and reading the 
Bcriptiires. This latter, known as Bana^ is wsuaUy accompanied 
by a word for word tmnslation made hy the reciter or an 
assistant. Such recitations may form part of the ordinary 
ceremouia] of Uposatha days and most zeligious establishments 
have a room w^'here they can bo held» but often monks are 
invited to reside in a village during Was (July to October) and 
read Sana, and often a Layman performs a pinkama or act of 
merit by entertaining monks for severa.! days and inviting his 
neighbours to hear them recite. The recitation of the J&takaa 
is particularly popular but the suttas of the Bfgha Nik^ya aro 
also often read- On special occasions such as entiy into a new 
house^ an eclipse or any incident which suggests that it might 
be weU to w^Ard off the enmity of supematurai poworSi it is 
nanal to recite a collection of texta taken largely from the 
Suttanip&te and called Pirjtp The word appears to be derived 
from the Pali puriltn, a defence, and though the Pali i^criptures 
do not sanction this tiso of the Buddha^s discourses they coun- 
tenanee the idea that evil may be averted by the use of 
fomiul®0*p 

Although Sinhale^ Buddhism has not diverged much from 
the Pali scriptures in ite main doctrines and diseipline, yet it 
tolerates a superstructure of Indian beliefs and ceremonies 
which forbid ua to call it pure except in a lefltrioted sense. At 
prcBcnt there may be ^aid to be three religions in Ceylon ^ local 
animism, Hinduism and Buddhism are all Inextricably mixed 
together. By local animism 1 mean the worship of native 
spirits who do not belong to the ordinary Hindu pantheon 
though they may be identibed with its membei^. The ptie^te of 
this worship are called Kapuralaa and one of thcLr principal 
ceremoniea cousiste in dancing until they are supposed to be 
posscBscd by a spirit—the devil dancing of Europeans. Though 
this religion is distinct from ordinary lJiuduisux» ite deities and 
ceremonieg. find paralfels in the southern Tamil country. In 
Ceylon it La not merely a village superstition hut possesses 
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temples of considpiuble for ijiatano© at Badulla and near 
Batnapura. In the Utter there is a ButMhiat shruie in the 
eourt yard, ho that the Blessed One may coutitenanco the 
worehip. much as the Pitakaa represent him as patronizing and 
inatrueting the deitiea of ancient Magadha, but the structure 
and observances of the temple itself are not Buddidst, The chief 
spirit worshipped at Ratnapura arid in most of these temples is 
Maha Saman, the god of Adam’s Peak. He is sometimes identi- 
hed with Lakshmana, the brother of B&ma, and sometimes with 
Indra. 

About a quarter of the population are Tamila professing 
Hinduism. Hindu temples of the ordinary Dravidian type are 
especially frequent in the northern districts^ but they are found 
in most parts and at Kandy two may be seen olose*lo the ahrine 
of the Tooth* Buddhists feel no scruple in frequenting them 
and the images of Hindu deities arc habitually introduced into 
Buddhist temples. These often contain a hall, at the end of 
which are one or more aitting figures of the Buddha, on the 
right hand sido a recumbent figure of hnUf bat on the left a 
row of four stat^ics representing MahEbrahmd, l^ishitu, Kdrtti- 
keya and Mahlisamau. Of these Vishnu generally receires 
marked attention, shown by the number of prayera irritten on 
slips of paper which are attached to hia hand. Nor ia this 
worship found merely as a survival in the older temples. The four 
figures appear in the newest edifioea and the image of Vishnu 
never fails to attract votaries. Yet though a rigid Buddhiat 
may regard such devotion as dangeroua, it is not treasonable, for 
Vishpu is regarded not as a competitor but as a very reverent 
admirer of the Buddha and anxious to befriend good Buddhists, 
Even more insidious is tho pageantry which since the days 
of King Tissa has been the outward sign of religion. It may be 
justified as being merely an edifying method of venerating the 
memory of a great man but when images and relics are treated 
with profound reverenco or carried in solemn ptooession it is 
hard for the ignorant-i especially if they ate accustomed to tho 
ceremonial of Hindu temples, not to thbik that these s^bob 
are divine. This ornate ritualism is not authorized in any 
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known canonical texti but it is thoroughly Indian. Asoka 
records in his iii.scjiptiona the imtitntion of religious processions 
and Hsiian Chuang relates how TCing Hamha organized a 
festiYal during which an imago of the Buddha was carried on an 
elephant while the monarch and his ally the king of Assam^ 
dressed as India and Brahm^ icflpectivclyj waited on it like 
servants Such festivities were congenial to the Sinhalese^ aa 
ia attested by the long series of descriptions which fill the 
Mah&vaiiisa down to the very la^t book, by what Fa-Hsien saw 
about 412 and by the Perahera festival celebrated to-day. 

6 

The Bndflhism of aouthem India resembled that of Oeybn 
in character though not in history. It was introduced under 
the auspices of Asoka^ who mentions lU his inscriptions the 
ColaSj Pandyas and Keralaputras®. Hstian Chuang saya that in 
the Malakuta coimtryp somewhere near Madura or Tanjoro^ 
there was a stupa erected by Asoka^e orders and also a inonaatciy 
founded by Mahinda^ It is possible that this apostle and others 
laboured less in Ceylon and more in south India than is generaUy 
supposed. The pte-emiuence and continuity of Sinhalese Bud¬ 
dhism are duo to the conservative temper of the imtivca who 
were relatively little moved by the winds of religion which 
blew strong on the mainland,, bearing with them now Jainism^ 
now the worship of Vishnu or ^iva. 

In the Tamil country Buddhism of an Asokan type appears 
to have been ppevolent about the time of our era. Tlie poem 
Manimegalei, wldch by general consent was composed in an 
early century ia Buddhist but shows no leanings to 

Mahay^ism. It speaks of Sivaism and many other systems* 
as flouriiihing^ but contains no hint that Buddhism was perse¬ 
cuted. But persecution or at least very unfavoumble oonditiona 
set in. Siuoe at the time of Hsiian Chuang^s visit Buddhism 

1 Simitirly m ft pPOcmian ductibod in MiMTaipu {xon. 

ftbont 17^ A.IJ.J vm **iisen in tlw dKtt of Brvhou&fl.*^ 

■ Hfiqlc Edtotfl, jt. And no. Ttuw mficnpUana of Ai4ka fmvfl hixn fognd in 
M^iare. 

■ The irftniiQpgftlpi ttm mentioDS sii e^txsiM of phOoMpliy which ftnr not th& 
Ordmw^- Daiiamw tut l-ikiy*t4iis, BAuddLftm, Sihkhytm, Swyiiikftm, ViUAcmhU 
kftm. Mitn&Tnwkftm- 
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vas in ^pH advanoed stag^ of decadonod^ it seoms probablo that 
the triumph of began in the third or fourth centurj 

Rnd that Buddhism offered slight resistance. Jainism being the 
only serious competitor for the first place. But for a long ■while, 
perhaps oven un^ the sixtoenth century, monasteries were kept 
up in special centres, and one of these is of p€H;uliar importance, 
namely Kancipuram or Conieveraffli’'. Hsuan Chuang found 
there iOO monasteries with more than 1&,000 brethren, all 
Sthaviras, and mentions that it was the birthplace of Dharma- 
pala*. We have some further information from the Talalng 
chronicles* which suggest;ii the mteieEting hypothesis that the 
Buddhism of Burma was iatroduced or refreshed by mission¬ 
aries from southern India. They give a list of teachem who 
flourished in that country, including Kaocayana anef the philoso¬ 
pher Anumddha*. Of JOharmapab they say that he lived at 
the monastery of Bhadratittha near Kancipura and wrote 
fourteen commentaries in Pali*. One was on the Visuddhi-magga 
of Buddhaghosa and it is probable tliat he lived shortly after 
that great writer and like him studied in CSeylon. 

I shall recur to this quearion of south Indian Buddhism in 
treating of Burma, hut the data now available are very meagre. 

1 r-finn ^ Thff idcHtijicaUcni i* net 

vilSinut diffieiiliic# Mi*l it h&B. been tagjgfcited tba^ tie torn mallj NcBajAtMl. 
The Liffl of the pilgiim »yi that Wiii ufl the bul bo does not say » himacLf 
and his biogmplMar may hftTB bwa JniilftltcEL 

5 See urt by Ehy* DjTfida w E.R.S. 

* TonihlUkmmetT Jffrdine Prize EMioy^ L885w ppr 24 IT* 

* Ai3tbar of tbn 

i fkiDva bftm boon |Hibliiibcd by tlio* P-X* 
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USJTTL recent timea Buima remamed somc^bat isolated and 
connected witli foreign countries by few ties. The chronicW 
^ntain a recorf of long and generaJIy peaceful ititorcouise with 
^lon but thiB though important for religion and literature 
had htde ^htical effect. The Cbineae occasionally invaded 
Lpi^r Bur^ and demanded tribute but the invasions were 
bncf and ted to no permanent occupation. On tl,e west Arakan 
Viceroys of the Mogul Emperore and on tho 
^ ^e Burmese frequently invaded Siam. But otherwise- 
from the begnming of authentic history imtil the Bri tish annesr- 
arion Bnrom was left to itself and had not, like so many Asiatic 
SS. ^ ^ to foreign conquest and the imposition of 

irr it not be supposed that its annate 

are peaceful and uneventful. The land suppUed ite own compli. 
onions, for of the many races inhabiting it, three, the Burm^ 
Talain^ and Shans, had rival aspirations and founded dyn- 
t races, the Buimeso proper appear to have 

cognate lang^B ,s said to extend from Burma to Nepal 

Sm^rTh? liriguteticaQy to the KhmeiTof 

in Lowir’country (sometimes caJled R4raaafladesa) was 
Th«* iH« principal cities were Pegu and Thaton 

^ydenrity of tho name Talaing with Telingana or Kalingi 

Lr tradition cZ 

T Uie kingdom with tho east coast of 

^dia and It seems certain that such a connection existed fn 

Hinayantet Buddhism which 
may have been ongmally introduced by this route ^ 

The ShM States lie in the east of Buima on the borders nf 
Yunnan and Laos. Their traditions carry their ! 

to the fourth and fifth centuries nr^ere te n^ « 
of a™, but b^dlu, ct Sb™,. To-^brsZSt; 
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have migrated Into t.hiB legion at any date, perhftpa hrinp ng 
Buddhism with them or recetviiig it direct from Cbiua. Receut 
mvestigations have shown that there was also a fourth race, 
designated ae Pyus, who occupied tenitoiy between the Bur¬ 
mese and Talainga in the eleventh century. They will probably 
prove of considerable importance for philology and early history, 
perhaps oven for the bieteiy of some phases of Burmese Bud¬ 
dhism, for the religious terms found in their inscriptions am 
Sanskrit rather than Pali and this au^ests direct oommuniea- 
tiOQ with India. But until more information is avaUablc any 
discussion of this interesting but mysterious people involves so 
many hypotheses and argumeute of detail that It is impossible 
in a work like the present. Prome was one of tly^ir principal 
cities, their name reappears in Piao, the old Chinese designation 
of Burma, and perhaps also in Pagan, one form of which is 
Pugama^. 

Throughout the historical period the pre-eminence both in 
indiindual kings and dynastic strength rested with the Burmese 
but their contests with the Shans and Talaings form an intricate 
story w'bich can be related here only in outline. Though the 
three races are distinct and still preserve their languages, vet 
they conquered one another, lived in each other's capitals and 
shared the same ambitions so that in mote recent centuries no 
great change occurred when new dynasties came to power or 
territory was redistributed. The long chroincle of bloodstained 
but ineffectnal quarrels is relieved by the exploits of three 
great kings, Anawrata, Bayin Naung and Alompra. 

Historically, Aiakan may bo detached from the other 
provinces. Tlie inhabitants represent an early migration from 
Tagaung and wore not aimexed by any kingdom in Burma until 
1784 A.i>. Tagaung, situated on the Upper Irrawaddy in the Ruby 
Mines district, was the oldest capital of the Burmese and has a 
scanty history apparently going back to the early centuries of 
our ora. Much the same may be said of the Taloing kingdom 
in Lower Burma. The kings of Tagaung were succeeded by 
another dynasty connected with them which reigned at Prome, 
No dates can be given for these events, nor is the part which 
the Pyus played in them clear, but it is said that the Takings 

* Fpr tfaB P>Ti* gee Blegden in J.1I.A.S. pp. 3d5-3Sa Hid. in Spir. Indka, 
1913^ pp. 12^-t AIm ivporti of Bimwi Arrk^. I Blfl, i$ S.7, 
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destroyed the kingdom of Prome in 743 According to 

tr^tion the centre of power moved about this tLme to Pagan* 
on the bank of the Lrawaddy somewhat south of Mandalay, 
But the eilence of early Chinese accounts* as to Pagan^ which 
is not mentioned before the Sung djTja^ty, makes it probable 
that later writers oxaggei^ted its early importance and it is 
only when Anawrata, King of Fagan and the first great name 
in Burmese history, ascended the throne that the eourso of 
events becomes clear and coherent. He conquered Thaton ia 
1057 and transported many of the inhabitants to his own capitaL 
Ho also subdued the nearer Shan states and was master of 
nearly all Burma as wo understand the term. The chief work of 
hia successors was to construct the multitude of pagodas which 
still ornament the site of Pagan. It would seem that the dymasty 
graduaUy degenerated and that the Shans and Talaingg ac^ 
quired strength at ita expense, Ite end came in 129S and was 
hastened by the invasion of Khubilai Khan. There then arose 
two simultaneous Shan dynasties at Panya and Sagaing which 
lasted from I29S till 1304. They were ovcrthrDwn by King 
Thadominpaya who is believed to have been a Shan. He 
founded Ava which* whether it was held by Burmese or Shons, 
was regarded as the chief city of Burma until 1752, although 
throughout this period the kings of Pegu and other districts 
vrere froqueutly independent. During the foujieenth centtiry 
another kingdom grew up at Toungoo* in Iiower Burma. Ita 
rulers were originally Shan governors sent from Ava but ulti¬ 
mately they claimed to be descendants of the lost king of Pagan 
and, in this character* Bureng or Bayin Kaung {1551-1581), the 
second great ruler of Burma, conquered Prome, Pegu and Ava. 
His kingdom began to break up immediately after bis death 
but hifi dj-naaty ruled in Ava until the middle of the eighteenth 
century. 

During this period Europeans first made their appearance 
and quarrels with Portugu^ adventuiBre were added to native 

* So C. C. Louis in of Burma^ iroi l p, 2^, Iml aowidino to 

Qtbut thfi Biirni^E |kk» the flventat. tic bogkDoin^ qI ttus Chiisttiiii 

SoMLimM calkd Now Pagan Ui dljtmguMi jt from Old wtich we 4 a 
of T&giui3^ Al» tailed Pi^ or P!i|;&iiu oad in Pali AjimEddinMoura, 

■ See tie timTEls of Kin Tic dcsarilwU by PuUiot in B.E.F.E.Q. lg<h(, pp, i3i_ 

* idort eonrectlj TsTcng^ngitt 
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dissenaiotiBH The Shans and Talainga became turbulent and after 
a txunultuom inten-al the third great national hero* Alarnig- 
paya or Alompra* eame to the front. In the short space of eight 
years (1752-1760), he gained possession of Ava* made the Bur- 
meae masters of both the northern and southern provinces, 
founded Rangoon and imraded both Manipur and Siam. WhUe 
on the latter expedition he died. Some of his successors heldt 
thoir court at Ava but Bodawpaya built a new capital at 
Amarapura (1783) and ^lindon ^ILn another at Mandalay (1857). 
The dynasty came to an end in 1850 when King Thibaw was 
deposed by the (Sovemment of India and hia dominions an¬ 
nexed. 


The early Mfitoiy of Buddhism in Burma ia obacur^t as in 
moat other countries* and different writers hare maintained 
that it was introduced from northern India, the east coast 
of India* Ceylon, China or Camboja^. All these viewa may 
be in a measuKs true, for there is reaaou to believe that it 
was not introduced at one epoch or from one source or in 
one form. 

It is not remarkable that Indian influenco should be strong 
among the BunneM. The wonder rather is that they have pre- 
I seiv’^ed such strong individuality Ln art, inatitutioiits and every¬ 
day hfe, that no one can pass from India into Burma without 
feeling that he has entered a new country, Thh is because the 
mDuntains which separate it from Eastern Bengal and run right 
down to the sea form a barrier still sufficient to prevent com- 

^ For tlie hiitoiy Knd pr^ot (MaaditiiQid of BciddJiiim in Bujma tli? folltmog 
nmy b? oo^Vuitod Otbor ^Orka lolcmd to In tho GOtmn of iMb olmpteT, 

M. BodGv o/ jfdHiunvjnfn wi%h Ti^iMbb diBunntionji* 1S07. Tbia 

voflc ii m tdodcjn BtimiDae ecclesuutiGAl huiot^ wdtUm in iS6L hy PmMiUiisiL 

11. Bodi?> T'Ac Fitli Litenttm o/ IWO. 

The GjusdlkarHipQiB^: DODtiinicg oocounlfi of numy Fkli ^orkt milton in BumuL. 
Edited by Minayn^ m fofi TVxi Sac, for IbSS, pp. it and indnsed by 

M. Bode, ibid, li&Qb fL 
' Bfj^dnt, r*e oa £^nd« de CotifaMifl, 

Yoo* The UfitTinian, hi^ UJe and noiionA, 

G. Soott, u handbook of pradkai informatian, 1006. 

FeparU of iki ^itpenniendiM, Burma, 1016^1010, 

Vftrkjfn arUolt* {i!i|>Mially by DorouGlb, Titr Sein-Ko and B. d Tenipfe) Lo 
tbe ilufLafi AnHquarif, Buddhitm, jmd de i'^adc Fmn^iat ds 
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munic&tioD by rail. But imm th© earliest times Indian Lmmi- 
grants and Indian ideas Iibyo been able to dnd their way both 
by land and eea. According to the Burmese ehronicles Tagaimg 
was founded by the Hindu prince Abhlrija in the ninth century 
B,c. and the kingdom of Arakan claims as its first ruler an 
ancient prince of Benares. The legends have not much mom 
historical Talue than the Kshattriya genealogios which Brah¬ 
mans have invented for the kings of Manipur^ but they show 
that the Bormese knew of India and wished to connect them¬ 
selves with it. This spirit led not only to the invention of legends 
but to the application of Indian names to Burmese locaities. 
For instance Aparantaka, which really designates a district of 
western Indla^ is identified by native acholar^ mth Upper 
BurmaThb two merchants Tapus^a and Bhallika who were 
the first to salute the Buddha after his enlightenment are said 
to have come from Ukkala^ This is usually identified with 
Orissa but Bumicse tradition locates it in Burma, A system of 
mythical geography has thus arisen. 

The Buddha himself is supposed to have visited Burma^ os 
well os Ceylon, in his lifetime* and even to have imparted some 
of his power to the celebrated imago which Is now in the Arakon 
Pagoda at Mandalay. Another resemblance to the Sinhalese 
etoiy is the evangelization of low^er Burma by Asoka^s mission¬ 
aries. The Dipavamsa states* that Sona and Uttara were de¬ 
spatched to Suvaruabhumi. This is identilied with Riimaniia- 
desa or the district of Thatoni w'hich appears to be a corttiptiou 
of Saddhammapura^ and the tradition is accepted in Burma. 
The scepticism with which modem seholars have received it m 
perhaps unmerited, but tbe preaching of the^ misaioEiariea, if 
it ever took place, cannot at pm^nt be connected with other 
historical events. Nevertheless the statement of the 
is fiignificant. The work was composed in the fourth century 
A.o. and taken from older ehronicles* It may therefore be con- 

* So tw {'rtkllbfi ti 6ail0d ^rikllhcttft bud tbe mmyj IrrftiTiitddj LmnU 

(tlifl modcni Knvi). Thu mitrkiil town of .^ratutl or ii md to reappoM m 

the thpw fomu Tbmn&wAw nod ThninittL 

■ Soo /m/iiiii 1833, p. d, ■4id FuwhhamTncr on tlu? Mjiliiimiijii 

in Burmm Ar^hn€ckfficai Etpori (I IddO), 

* Dfpitv. vuL 12, Hid in & more ombclliftti£id Jorm in MaMvftqi» 44-54;. 

See aUo Lho KDilyjuii loMfipLlocifl in jlniL 1893^ 18. 

‘ ttc tefin Skttjb RpreKnliue Siddhjm, E«Jy Eojopow UnrsIleEi 

calk'd II Oaun cr XatojL 
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cludfid th&t in the early centuries of our era lower Burma bad 
the reputation of being a Buddhist country*. It also appeaiu 
certain that in the eleventh Cfontury, when the Talsings were 
conquered by Anawratn, Buddhist monks and copies of the 
Tipitaka were found there. But wo know little about the 
country in the preceding centuriee. The Kalyani inscription says 
that before Anawreta’s conquest it was divided and decadent 
and during this period there is no proof of intercourse with 
Ceylon but also no disproof. One result of Anawrata's conquest 
of Thatou was that be exchanged religious embassies with the 
king of Ceylon, and it is natural to suppose that the two mon- 
archs were moved to this stop by traditions of previous com¬ 
munications. Intercourse with the east coast of India may be 
assumed as natural, said is conarmed by the preaeuM of Sanskrit 
■words in old Talaing and the information about southern India 
in Talaing records, in which the city of Conjevaram, the great 
commentator Dharmap&la and other men of learning are often 
mentioned. Analogies have also been traced between the arehi- 
tcctuTO of Pagan and southern India*. It will be seen that such 
oonmmnication by sea may have brought not only Hinayanist 
Buddliism but also Mahayaniet and Tantric Buddhism os well 
as Brahmanism from Bengal and Otissa. so that it is not sur¬ 
prising if all these inauencea can be detected in the ancient build¬ 
ings and sculptures of the country* Still the most important 
evidence as to the character of early Burmese Buddhism is 
Hinayanist and furnished by inacriptions on thin golden plates 
and tiles, found near the ancient site of Prome and deciphered 
by Pinot*. They consist of Hinayanist religious formul®: the 
knguage is Pali: the alphabet is of a south Indian type and 
is said to resemble closely that used in the inscriptions of the 
Kadamba dynasty which ruled in Kanara from the third to the 
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sixth cjentury. It is to the latter part of this perifnl that the 
inficriptions ape to be attributed. They show that a form of the 
Hinayana, comparable, so far os the brief documents permit 
us to judge, with the churoh of Ceylorip was then knouTi in low-er 
Burma and was probably the state ehurch. The character of 
the writing, taken together udtb the knowledge of sou them 
India shown by the Talking chronicles and the opinion of the 
Dipavamsa that Burma was a Buddhist country, is good 
evidence that lower Burma had accepted Hinayanlsm befope 
the sixth oentury and hod intercourse with southern India^ 
More than that it would perhaps be rash to say. 

The Burmese tradition that Buddhaghoaa was a native of 
Tbaton and poturned thither from Ceylon merita moco attentian 
than it has re*cejved. It can be easily explained away as patriotic 
fancy. On the other band, if Buddhaghosa's object w^ae to 
invigorate Hinayamsm in India, the result of his really stu- 
pendouB labours was singularly small, for in India his name is 
connected with no loligious movement. But if w e auppose that 
be went to Ceylon by way of the holy places in Magadha and 
returned from the Coromandel Coaat to Burma where Hina- 
yanism afterwards flourished, we have at least a coherent nar- 
rative^ 

It is noticeable that Toraneitha states® that in the Koki 
countries, among which he expressly meutiotis Fukhain (Pagan) 
and Hamsavati (Pegu), Hhiayaniam was preached from the 
days of Asoka onwards, but that the Mabayana waa not known 
until the pupils of Vasubaudhu mtroduced it- 

The presence of Hinayaniam in Lower Burma naturally did 
not prevent the arrivaL of Mahayamsm. It has not left many 
certain traces but Atlsa (c. 1000}, a great figure in the history 
of Tibetan Buddhism, Is reported to have studied both in 
Magadba and in Suvamadvtjm by which Thaton must be 
meant. Ho would hardly have done thiB, had the clergy of 
Thatoa been unfriendly to Tan trio learning. This mediseYal 
Buddhism was also, aa In other countriee, mixed with Hinduisiu 

^ U U Out UmiiilughCila edOliUiltitili^ ca Asig. Nik. L14. C 

PofckhMinmer) dcHnbcd thn ffljfircbKQtd of Uklula u mhikbLdii^ Ajitaflj ■ ha [h 
rfgioiL a{ KupsiltbU dr Fo^. Tbia HlcDtiScmtion of Ukiulii npUh Barc&eM 
benitory ia a miB-lAke but ueepUid ill Bumu &iud it ii taam likdy Umt b Bunstae 
troulfl hiiYU m&dih it tluui a Hisdii. 

* Oup. xxxo. 
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but whereas in Camboja and Champa ^iiraism, especially the 
woTsbip of the lingam, was long the ofEicial and popular cult 
and penetrated to Siam^ few ^ivaite emblemB but numerous 
statues of Viahijiiute deities have hitherto been discovered in 
Eurraa. 

The above lefera chiefly to Lower Burma, The history of 
Burmese Btiddhiem becomes clearer in the eleventh century but 
before passing to this new period we must enquire what was 
the religions condition of Upper Burma in the centuries pie- 
ceding it. It is clear that any variety of Buddhism or Brah¬ 
manism may have entered this region from India by land at 
any epoch. According to both Hsiian Chuang and I-Ching 
Buddhbm flourished in Samatata and the latter mentions 
images of Avalokita and the reading of the Prajh^-patamitft. 
The precise position of Samatata has not been fixed but in any 
case it was in the east of Bengal and not far from the modem 
Burmese frontier. The existence of eflurly Sanskrit inscriptions 
at Tamtgn and elsewltete has been recorded but not vrith as 
much detail as could be wishedFigores of Bodhisattvas and 
Indiati deities are reported from Promc®^ and in the Lower 
Chindmn district are reek-cut temples resembling the caves of 
Baral>ar in Bengal. Inscriptions also show that at Prome there 
were kings, perhaps In the seventh centuryj who used the Pyn 
language but bore Sanskrit titles. According to Burmese tradi¬ 
tion the Bnddha himself visited the site of Pagan aiid prophesied 
that a king called SammutiFaya ivonld found a city there and 
establish the faith. This prediction is said to liaise been fulfilled 
in lOS A.D. but the notices quoted from the Burmese chronicler 
are concerned less with the progress of true religion than with 
the prevalence of hererica known as Aris^ It has been conjec¬ 
tured that this name is a corruption of Arya but it appears that 
the correct orthagraphy is araii representing an original amn- 
that is forest priests. It is hard to say whether they were 
degraded Buddhists or an indigenous priesthood w^ho in some 

‘ S« Jiowtrvirr Kpig. fiKfiM, ¥d 1 V. part iv. Oetn p|K 101-303, Fof tbn 

of fumu which WMit 3 m durived fmm Sviakrtt not PftJi ■» 

Eep. lOitl. p. 14, and 1017, p, 30L 

* Rtp^ 0/ SupL Artk Burmn, lOOU^ pi 10, 1010, p, 13, Mid 1016^ 

pp. 30, 3S. iVfrfu p. 337. 

* S« etrpcvullj Fmoi in 1012, n, p. 123. aad Uuber in B.E.F.E.O. IflOO 
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ways imitated wh&t they Imcw of Brahmanie and Buddhist 
institutions. They wore black robes, let their hair grow, wor¬ 
shipped serpents, hang up in their temples the heads of animals 
that had been sncrlficod, and onoe a year they assisted the king 
to immolate a Tictim to the Nats on a mountain top. They 
claimed power to expiate all sins, even parricide. They Eved in 
€OnF<!nts (whicb is thoir only real r&somblaiico to Buddhist 
monks) but were not celibated Anawrata ist said to hayo gup- 
presaed the Aris but he certainly did not e^ctirpate thorn for an 
inscriptiou dated 1463 reoorcb their exiatenoo in Myingyan 
districts Also in a village near Pagan are preserved Tantrio 
fregcors representing BodJiisattvaa with thoir ^ktis. In ono 
temple ia an in^ription dated 1249 and requiring the people to 
supply the prie^te morning and evening with rice, Tjeef. beteh 
and a Jar of spirit^®* It is not clear whether these priests were 
Aria or not, but they eFideatly professed an extreme form of 
Euddhi^t ^aktiam. 

Chinese influences m Upper Burma mti$t ateo be taken into 
account. Enrmese kinga were perhaps anioug the many 
potentates who aent religious embassies to the Emperor VVu-ti 
about 525 A.n, and the T'ang^ annals show an acquaintance with 
Burma, They dc#cril>e the iuhehitaata as devout Euddhista, 
reluctant to take life or even to wear silk, since its manufactum 
involves the death of the silk worms. There were a hundred 
monasteries into which the youth entered at the age of seven, 
leaving at the age of twenty, if they did not intend to become 
monks. The Chinese writer does not seem to have regarded the 
religion of Biu-ma as differing materially from Buddbkm aa he 
knew it and some similarities in cceleGiaalieal terminology shown 
by ChineBe and Euftnese; may indicate the presence of Chinese 

■ Tht Afifl ajo ftirtW anHiie«d wSlli tuning pruIlKl! & wnt df jmt 

Sfio on tlu9 qoMtiOfl tho olupter OD Caiaboj& mud Bimitftr PObLdiiu 

liwffl, 

• ^ Burma AthJl 1016, pp. 15, 13. Thny mm to Jnv& bwn j Jmtl-y to 

the of TEms PrabocUia«andfvd&yB (About HOC i.r.J 

BurJdhist mdokj &■ dmnIcBa mud liccnOoEit. 

* pArkorp Bunajit 1395 , The AJiaAlivt Myi "Tliew ia n hpgo white clepEuil: 

(or Idu^) llK> fwt hiflh. bum ifiwmAe aod kboel befoM it, ndEBOtimF 

within li]BmBelv<» whether tbnv uv right or tJiere !■ Any dtuitef 

Of plfifriie Uva kiBg aLao knecii in frqmt oT it and bfAtdfia himjell" TIm Cfiiiiw 
eliMiwlCT DUEuu Bitlwr i»a|e or ckphut, but mnljr tb«i foriDer must bu tbs 
iDcmaing hdio. 
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influence^. But thxB influence, though possibly Etrong between 
the sixth and tenth conturiea a.d** and again about the time of 
the Chineae mvaslon of 1284®, cannot be held to exclude Indian 
influence. 

Thus when Anawtata came to the throne® several forms of 
religion probably co-ejdsted at Pagan, and probably moat of 
them were comiptj though It ia a mistake to think of hia 
dominions as barbarous. The reformation which followed is 
described hy Burmese authors in considerable detail and as 
usual in such accouuts ia ascribed to the activity of one per¬ 
sonality, the Thera Arahanta who came from Thaton and en¬ 
joyed Anawrata’s confidence^ The story implies that there was 
a party in Fagan which knew that the prevalent creed was 
corrupt and also looked upon Thaton and Oeylojt a^ religious 
centres. As Anawrata was a man of arms rather than a theo¬ 
logian, we may conjecturo that bis motive was to concentrato in 
his capital the flower of teaming as known in his time—a motive 
which has often animated auccfessful princes in Asia and led to 
the unceremonious seutnre of living saiotc. According to the 
story ho bioko up the communities of Arte at the ins Ligation o( 
Arahanta and then sent a minion to Majkohari, king of Pegn^ 
asking for a copy of the Tipi taka and for relics. He received a 
contemptuous reply intimating that he was not to be trusted 
with such sacied objects. Anawrata in indignation collected an 
army, tnarched against the Talaing^ and ended by carrying off 
to Pagan not only elephant loads of scriptures and relics, but 
also all the Talaing monks and nobles with the king himself*. 
The Plt^akaa were stored in a splendid pagoda and Anawtata 


^ Taw-Saia-KOp la Ind, 211. But I miitl rniTw that I 

LmTB not b«p abfe to follow or wniflnii dll Uit fitymologiei iuggtwtcil by bant 

* Sm fOT GMnpfie rfiUiiiUi At of IA 4 ^i(pmprtiA4fr4l, Sorvf^, 

^upjno^ for y«T 31 rf JtfsJrcA, pp, 30* £1- An inacripUaci At 

TBC^rdi tlmt ift 1^0^ Khubilfli^i troopo ware aa&wp 4 iiii^d Lj mont* wmi btt cvwi- 
goliu Bniina. Both tmops iiid uoulci halted (vt TAgnung and bolh wer« iiib- 
fl«qut*atly witlidniwiL Sumjf, 1017* p, 3S, 

* Tbo Ante of AxuLwrata'a cott^dcat of Ttuiton Awnu to bo now Sjcad by iRKrip- 

tioda OB 1057 A.®., though formarly suppOded to bo BArluir. S*o Bvrma AfdL Ifejk 
IS'lS. For AnawTKtA^'H T^iligUHu FcEorida m» pp- 17 ff. 4nd 57 If. 

* El hu bec'n noted Uut znuiy of the inflcriptkOfCP oipliyiAto^ of tho mciicf 
depleted on the wkUb of the Ananda temple dt Fil^an, W io TaliiiEig, Altowldg thfkl 
it wAi e«me time befon the BumiAiu w&fe Mo to dmeLmilAte tbo culliuo uC tbo 
Cocqdcrvd OdUntry. 
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BBDt to Ceylon^ for others nrhich were compared with the 
copies obtained from Thaton in order to settle the text*. 

For 200 years, that is from about 1060 a.d. imtil the later 
decades of the thirteeuth century. Pagan was a great centre of 
Buddhist culture not only for Burma bat for the whole east, 
renowned alihe for its architecture and its scholsrahip. The 
former can still be studied in the magniheent pagodas which 
mark its site. Towards t he end of hie reign Anawrata made not 
very successful attempts to obtain relics from China and Ceylon 
and commenced the cotistiuction of the Shwe Zigon pagoda. 
He died before it waa completed but his suceessoiia, w’ho enjoyed 
fairly peaceful reigns, luuahed the irork and constructed about 
a thousand other buildings among which the most celebrated is 
the Ananda \emplo erected by King Kyansith^*. 

Pali literature in Burma begins with a little grammatical 
treatise known as K&rika, and composed in 1064 a.d. by the 
monk Dhammasenipati who lived in the monastery attached 
to this temple. A number of other works followed. Of these the 
most celebrated was the Saddaniti of A^avamsa (UM), a 
treatise on the language of the Tipitaka which became a classic 
not only in Burma but in Ceylon. A singular entimaiasm for 
hnguistie studies prevailed especially in the reign of KyoevA 
(c. 1230), when even women are s^d to haro been diatinguifihed 
for the skill and ardour which they displayed in conquering the 
difficulties of Pali grammar. Some treatises on the Abhidham- 
ma were also produced, 

like Mohammedanism, Hinayanist Buddhism is too simple 
and dednito to admit much variation In doctrine, but its clergy 
are prone to violent disputes about apparently triiial queations. 
In tbe thirteenth centurj' such disputes assumed gmve proper' 
tions in Burma. About 1176 a.i>. a celebrated elder named 


' So tli« SJuuiiiaifiiio, p. 04 and p. SO. Soo nloo Bode, fittU Lilcmtitn of Snnno, 
16. But tlu! UaliAFiUlUH, IX. 4-7, wbije KOOrdiUK tfao nonimailjtatiqiu betiwii 
Vijayo BoJiu and AntrvddM {= Anawiata) r«pr«wnta CbyJgin w ukiq^ for aonks 
from Rdataniko, whicb impliet that lower Burma wu ovea then REirded m m 
Bmidfajjit coanlry HiLb m irAiBtkitL 


* T(K! Bunnese canon juidi four woA» to (he Kfanddakn-XlkaFO, muneW- 
{<tj UiUnda Foibluo, (t) Notti-FekoRijia, (ej Suttiuaftgeliii, (4) PclaJcotMideu. ^ 

■ Inocriptioiu giF* Ub reipii u 1084-1112 *.d. See B»rma 4«A. Btp IfilO 
pj ». AnSnng iBany other tenuu-kabEo cdiiineo may be imiitinmd the l-hapiiivn or 
TfcabboMU nm, the oaudapdin (1160) and (l» Bcdlu {ft 1200J whM. ^a 
Qi Uie templir Ml Bodbgayju 
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TJtt4ra}ira accompanied by his pupil left for Ceylon* 

They spent some years in study at the MahaTth^ra and Chapat^ 
reoeimi ordination there. Ho letumed to Pagan with four other 
monks and maintained that valid ordination could be conferred 
only through the monks of the Mahavih^ra^ who alone had kept 
the Huccession unbroken. He with his four companions, having 
received this ordination, claimed power to transmit it, but he 
declined to recognizo Burmese orders. This pretension aroused 
a storm of opposition, especially from the Talaing monks. They 
maintained that Arahanta who had reformed Buddhism under 
AnavTata was epmtimlly descended from the inissionariea sent 
by Asoka, who were as well quaJified to administer oidinatlon 
aa Mahinda. But Chapata was not only a man of le&nung and 
an author^ but also a vigorous personality and*m favour at 
Court. He had the be^t of the contest and succeeded id making 
the Talaing school appear as ^cedei? from orthodoxy. There 
thus arose a distinction betw^n the Sinhalese or later school 
and the old Burmese Behoof who regarded one another as 
schismatics. A scandal was caused in the Sinhalese community 
by BS^hida, the ablest of Chapafa^s disciples, who fell in love 
with an actresLs and wished to become a layman^ Mis colleagues 
induced him to leave the country for decency's sake and peace 
was restored but subsequently^ after Chapata's death, the re- 
maiuing three disciplea® fell out on questiotiB of discipline rather 
than doctrine and founded three factions, which can hardly be 
called schools, although they refused to keep the Uposatha 
days together. The light of religion shone brightest at Pagan 
early in the thirteenth eEntury w^hile these tlireo brethren were 
alive and the SaBanavamBa states that at least three Aihats 
lived in the city. But the power of Pagan collap^d under 
attacks from both Chineae and Shans at the end of the century 

^ Tbe brat known of bk wort? mre tbe Su ttil^'ELiddra& on grammu- and tbfl 
SonkhepaTa^n^ni. Tkfl fatter i? a TOtEiilJtnUH7 tin AbJuiUmniiiiattkB-Eaiii^ll, 
bat it ifl not wrtAia lE ChniMtA oompowd it or mtirij tnmglated h IroEn the 
SinliDlese, 

* Same autlLOritira Spoak ae if iht four diaeiplra at Cliapnta had fuuudod four 
Bocta, but the roprobAtc B^ula oau hardly have done this. The aboro acKiiiiit ill 
token from thcf Kaiyani msccipliunk pp^ 30, 31. ft sayi dUh 

tinotly There Wura in fu^ama (Pagan) 4 eecta, 1. The aUcorasOiB of tba prieitl 
who introduced the luiigion frum Sudhammanaj^ni (rt. tha Alxamma 
2. *Thfi disciples df SiTsUmahA thara- 3. Tbs di^pfra oi Tsmalindamahllbert, 
4, Tbc diioipiilt of Auauda IfaLaLbsriL'' 
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and the lost king became a monk imder the compulsion of Sban 
chiefs. The deserted city appeals to have lost its importance as 
a religions centre, for the ecclesiastical chronicles shift the 
scene elsewhere. 

The two Shan states which arose from the rain of Fagan, 
namely Fanja (Vijayapura] and. Sagaing (Jeyyapura), encour- 
aged religion and learning. Their existence probably explains 
the claim made in Siamese inscriptions of about 1300 that the 
territoiy of Siam extended to Uamsavati or Pegu and. thia con¬ 
tact of Burma and Siam was of great importance for it mns t be 
the origin of Pali Buddbiom in Siam which otherwise remains 
unexplained. 

After the fall of the two Shan states in 1364, Ava (or Hatno- 
pura) which Vaa founded in the same year gradually became 
the religious centre of Upper Bunna and remained so during 
several centuries. But it did not at hrst supemede older towns 
inasmuch as the loss of political indopondence did not always 
involve the destruction of monasteries. Buddhism also flour¬ 
ished in Pegu and the Talaing country where the vicissitndes of 
the northern kingdoms did not affect its fortunes. 

Anawrata had transported the most eminent Thcras of 
Thaton to Pagan and the old Talaing sohool probably suffered 
temporarily. Somewhat later we hear that the Sinhalese school 
was introduced into these regions by S&riputta^, who had been 
ordained at Fagan, About the same time tw'o Theras of Marta¬ 
ban, preceptors of tho Queen, visited Ceylon and on returning 
to their ow'n land after being ordained at the MahhvLh&ra con¬ 
sidered themselves superior to other monks. But the old Bur¬ 
mese school continued to exist. Not much literature was pro¬ 
duced in tho south, SSriputta was the author of a Uhammatbat 
or code, the first of a long series of law books based upon Manu. 
Bomewhat later MabAyasa of Thaton (c. 13T0) wrote eoveral 
grammatical works. 

The most prosperous period for Buddhism in Pegu was the 
reign of Dhammaceti, also called BAmAdhipati (1400-1491), 
He was not of the royal family, but a simple monk who helped 
a princess of Pegu to escape from the Burmese court where she 
was detained. In 1453 this princess became Queen of Pegu and 
Dhammaceti left his monaeteiy to become her prime minister, 

^ AIad knawn bj Unf title Qf DhAmmiiTiUgi^ H« wu metift la 1^4S, 
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son in-law and ultimately her But though he had 

returned to tho world Ms heart was? the Church, He waa 
renowned for his piety no less than for hie magnificence and is 
known to modem scholars as the author of the Kalyani inBeiip- 
tiocLB^j Avhich a^ssnnie the proportions of a tmatbe on ecclesi¬ 
astical lawig and lu9tor3'* Their chief purpose is to settle an 
intricate and Inghly technical q^uestion. namely the proper 
method of defining and consecrating a dmd. This word^ which 
mean^ literally boundary^ signifies a plot of ground within which 
Uposaiha meeting??, ordinations and other ceremonies can take 
place. The expression oecurs in tlie Vinaya Fitaka®, but the 
area there eontemplated seems to be an ecclesiastical district 
within which the Bhilddius were obliged to meet for Uposatha. 
The modem ^imd b much smalter*, but mom imj^riant sinco 
it is maintained that valid ordination can be conferred only 
within its limits. To Dhammaceti the question seemed mo¬ 
mentous, for as ho explains, there were in southern Burma six 
fiohools who would not meet for Uposatha. These were, first the 
Camboja^ sohool (identical with the Arahanta echool) who 
claimed spiritual descent ffom the rais^sionaries sent by Asoka 
to Suvamabhfimi, and then five divisions of the Sinhalc^ 
school, namely the three founded by Chapata’s disciples as 
already related and two more founded by the therea of Marta¬ 
ban. Dhammaceti accordingly sent a miMon to Ceylon cbiirged 
to obtain an RutheritatiTe ruling aa to the proper method of 
consecrating a simS and conferring ordination. On thoLr return 
a locality kno^m as the KalyanbTm4 was consecrated in the 
manner proscribed by the Mahaviharaand during three years all 
the fihikkhus of Dhammaceti's kingdom were reordamed there* 
The total number reached and the king boasts that he 

had thus purified religion and made the school of the Mah&id- 
h&m tho only sect, all other dLstinctiona being obliterated. 

* PoQad ia a mihurb Pci?iL Tlua text, tnmbitoQ ftnd soIm uh 

m Tarioiif articl« bj Tair^Scm Ko in ih* Ifutian Anli^iy for 

* iU&liBTBggii, n. 11, li, 13, 

■ ADcordinj; to THW.Scm.Ko {Ind. Ant. 1S&3. p. U) *"about IC5 or 12e iM in 

peritoclcr,” 

* No toatftrf with Cunbojaq re^i^ion ii impliHL TL^ sect was *0 called 

itM chief moDoatexj wm D*ar llm Oamboja murltct and tlua dcriT-cd it* ntoie frotfl 
the fact tii&t DMny CaxabajHn (ptobably mcimiug Shim} pruouers were fw nflfv frd 
near ft. 
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Th6r6 can b© little donbt tliAt in thn century 

Burmese Buddhism had araumed the form which it still has, 
but was this form due to indigonous tradition or to imitation of 
Oylon? Five periods merit attention, fo) In the sisth century, 
aud probably sovcral centuries earlier, Hlnayanifim was known 
in Lower Butma. The Inscriptions attesting its existence are 
written in Pali and in a south Indian alphabet. {&) Anawrata 
(1010^1052) purified the BuddJusm of Upper Burma with the 
help of scriptuies obtained from the Talaing country, which 
were compared with other scriptures brought from Ceylon, 
(c) About 1300 Chapata and bis pupils who had studied in 
Ceylon and received ordination there refused to recognize the 
Talaing monks and two hostile schools were founded, pre¬ 
dominant af first in Upper and Lower Burma reapcotively. 
fd) About 1256 the Sinhalese school, led by Sariputta and others, 
b^an to make conq^uests in Lower Burma at the expense of the 
Talaing school (e) Two centuries later, about 1460, Dhaju- 
maceti of Pegu boasts that he has purified religion and made 
the school of the Mah&vlhiLra, that is the most orthodox form 
of the Sinhaksc school, the only sect. 

In connection with these data must be taken the important 
statement that the celebrated Tantrist Ati^ studied in Lower 
Burma about lOOO a,d. Up to a certain point the conclusion 
seems clear. Pali Hinayanism in Burma was old: intercourse 
with soutlicru India and Ceylon tended to keep it pure, whereas 
intercourse with Bengal and Orissa, which must have been 
equally frequent, tended to import Mahayanism, In the time 
of Anawrata the religioii of Upper Burma probably did 
not deserve the name of Buddhism, He introduced in its 
place the Buddhism of Lower Biuma, tempered by refer¬ 
ence to Ceylon. After 1200 if not earlier the idea prevailed 
that the Mah&vihiira was the staudard of orthodoxy and 
that the Talmng church [which probably retained some 
Mahayanist features) feU below it. In the fifteenth century 
this view was universally accepted, the opposition and indeed 
the separate existence of tho Talaing church having come 
t0 an end. 

But it still remaitiB uncertain whether the earliest Burmese 
Buddhism came direct from Magadha or fiom the south. Tho 
story of Aiioka’B missionaries cannot be summarily rejected 
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but it also cannot be accepted without basitation^. It Ja the 
Ceylon clironicle which knows of them and communication 
between Burma and southern India was old and persistent, It 
may Iirto existed ewen bofope the Christian era. 

After the fall of Pagan, Upper Burma, of which we must 
now speak, passed through troubled times and we hear little of 
reiigion or literature. Though Ava was founded in 1364 it did 
not become an inteUectual centre for another century. But the 
reign of Narapati (1442-1468) was ornamented by several writers 
of eminence among whom may be mentioned the monk poet 
Silavsmsa and Ariyavamsa, an exponent of the Abhidhamma. 
They are noticeable as being the dret writers to publish religious 
works, either original or translated, in the vernacular and this 
practice steadily increased. In the early part of tfie sixteenth 
century* occurred the only pereecution of Buddhism known in 
Burma. Thohunbwa, a Shan who had become king of Ava, 
endeavoured to exterminate the order by deliberate massacre 
and delivered temples, raonaetariea and libraries to the llames. 
The pereecution did not last long nor extend to other districts 
hut it created great indignation among the Burmese and was 
perhaps one of the reasons why the Shan dynasty of Ava was 
overthrown in 1555. 

Boyin (or Bureng) Naimg stands out as one of the greatest 
personalities in Burmese history. As a Buddhist he was zealous 
even to intoknincc, amce he forced the Shans and Mosiims of 
the northern districts, and indeed all his subjects, to make a 
formal profession of Buddhism. Ho also, as related elsewhere, 
mode not very successful attempts to obtain the tooth relic 
from Ceylon, But it is probable that his active patrouago of 
the faith, as shown in the eonatmetion and endowment of 
religious buildings, was exercised chiefly in PCgu and tliis must 
be the reason why the SAsaoavaijisa (which is interested chiefly 
in Upper Burma) gays little about him , 

Hja succcaaors showed little political capacity but encour¬ 
aged religion and Uterftturo. The study of the Abhidhamma was 

' In fATObr ()f il. It b« hEiJ tlmt tlw DI^VAeuh and thn Bvlur tniditinm 
4 m wliKti tEu) DjpAVBqiB^ i* hosed on BJicUot tnd loiparti&i witnuHS: s^Binat it, 
tlwt AiMkii'ft otlcDtibn leems (4 hlT* been duvotsd WMtWoidj, not towjutis Qcngnl 
ajul Bunuji. and tiat no twj ebHj prwf ci thn ciMtcms oi Buddhism in Bnnaa 
hss been fnund. 

» AppBnmtJy about icaA-lsm 
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epeciallj fiouriahlng m the dii^Hcts of Ava and Sagaing from 
about 1600 to 1650 and found many tUustiious esponottta. 
Bealdco workB in Pali, the writers of thia time produced nuiner* 
ouB Burmese tranalations and paraphrases of Abhidhamma 
works, as wall aa edifying stories. 

In the latter part of the aerenteentfa century Burma v-ras in 
a disturbed condition and the Sosanavantsa says that religion 
was dimmed as the moon by clouds. A national and religious 
revival came with the victories of Alompra (1753 onwards), but 
the eighteenth century also witnessed the rise of a curious and 
not very edifj-ing controvemy which divided the Sangha for 
about a hundred yearn and spread to Ceylon^ It conoemed the 
luanner in which the upper robe of a monk, consisting of a long 
piece of clofh, should be worn. The old practice in Burma was 
to wrap this cloth round the low'cr body from the loins to the 
ankles, and draw the end from tlie back over the left shoulder 
and thence across the breast over the right shoulder so that it 
finally hung loose beliind. But about 16D8 began the custom 
of walking with the right shoulder bare, that is to say letting 
the end of the robe fall down in front on the left side. The 
Sangha became divided into two factions knotvn as Ekarpsika 
(one-shouldered) and Pdntpttna (fully clad). The bitterness of 
the seemingly tririal controversy was increased by the fact 
that the Ekaipsikas could produce little scriptural warrant and 
appeal^ to late authorities or the practice in Ceylon, thus 
neglecting sound learning. For the Vinaya frequently* pro¬ 
scribes that the robo is to be adjusted so an to fall over only one 
shoulder as a mark of special respect, which implies that it was 
usually worn over both shouldetH. In 1712 and again about 
twenty years later arbitrators were appointed by the king to 
hear both sides, but they had not sufiicient authority or learning 


^ pp. llSff. 

* jF.y. L 20, 2j 3, EkniphLUi kontT^. But 

potn UrniDgi^iiifaU trf dmptry Are found in the olduvt inmgea of thfr Baddlia ftjsd 
^rhnpa tht Ek&istukA fuhian u the of^mmcuHir Sm Gruuwc^loL Buddhin An im 
fMw, 4SW1, |L J72, Thotigb thw om oouMidanibLy ktcf than Ebe ^faMTAinn 

■nd prevo i3otMi3^ « to the pi^tice of the SaA^h*. iw ihow 

8»m »Hl to &rk„, I-Ching (chap. «.) h» . <lkoa«k» « d,» «b« 

W<re Wm m India fc. 6*0 *.0.} whicb H vciy otocan Wt to teyXt 
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to give a decided opoiion. The stimjig political events of 1740 and 
the follotdng years naturally threweccleijiastical quarrels into tlie 
shade but when the great Alompra had disposed of his enpmiea 
he appeared as a modem Asoka. The court religiously observtjd 
Uposatha days and the king waa popularly believed to be a 
Sodhisattvai, He was not however sound on the great question 
of ecclesiastical dress. His chaplain, Atula, belonged to the 
Ek&irisika party and the king, saying that ho wished to go into 
the whole matter himself but had not for the moment leisure, 
provisionally ordered the Sahgha to obey Alula's rulmg. But 
some champions of the other side stood firm. Alompra dealt 
leniently with them, but died during his Siameso campaign 
before he had time to unravel the intricacies of the Vinaya. 

The iufiuence of Atula, who must have been an astute if not 
learned man, continued after the king’s death and no meaauies 
Tvere taken against the Ekainaikas, although King HEin-byu-Bhin 
(17G3-1776) pemecuted an heretical sect called Pammats®. Hia 
youthful BucccBsor, Sing-gu aa, was induced to hold a public 
diapntatiou. The Ekaznaikas were defeated in this contest and 
a royal decree waa iasued making the Fdrupana diaeipUne 
obligatory. But the vexed question was not settled for it came 
up again in the long rei^ (1781-1819) of Bodopayit. This king 
has won an evil reputation for cruelty and Insensate conceit*, 
but he was a man of vigour and kept together his great empire. 
His megalomaoia naturally detracted from the esteem won by 
his piety. His benefactions to religion were lavish, the shrines 
and monasteries which he built innumerable. But he desired to 
build a pagoda larger than any in the world and during some 
twenty years wasted an incalculable amount of labour and 
money on this project, still commemorated by a gigantic but 
^nished mass of brickwork now in ruins. In order to supervise 
its erection he left his palace and lived at Mingun, where he 

* 5r!rtfcor» p. 123, 6aU4‘H&fmlnniB-T«ntMT«BltiC> q#; Aytip tlji 

KMlluHhtt4 ti Vdph&lilDHL, In the PD-UtDjBUIII;^ IllACriptiQni Al'Oinpni*fll Hmn .^ 
bjn ahio. myi iwfaa “^la Tirtne of tlus my goad deed, may 1 beooau! a Buddlw,... 
an omniBcieni enB," indion Anti^aartf. ISua, pp, 2 and & Thew ia KKoetliiiis 

MialmyanjiC in tM? K^pizAibEk. Cf. ioo tins of th» H im him King £rf- 

8<Lr74raE|LBa Run* raenticnai^ btlciw. 

* Ttwy nitre Puritalu who -olfjttted Xq fliuinH aJMl uid jw nld to ho 

ropresefnt^ to-iUy by the 

■ See TKe Mtirmtn Eimpirz by ifa^ FatEurr wbo freui to 

•BorntA Id lUtQ and lived thefo about StE ypua. 
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conceived the id™ that he -was a TSuddha, an idea wWoh had 
not boon entirely ab^nt from the nunds of Alompra and Hejji- 
byu-flbin. It to the credit of the Thecae that, despite the 
danger of opposing an aiitociat as cruel he was crazy, they 
refused to countenance these pretensions and the king returned 
to hie palace as an ordinary monarch. 

If he could not make hiniaell a Buddha, he at lea&t disposed 
of the Kkamsika dispute, and wag probably influenccfd in hk 
views by hi4n4b]iiYamsa, a monk of the Pimpana scbool whom 
be made his chaplain, although Atula was atill alive. At first 
he named a commission of enquiiy, the result of which w^as that 
the Ekariisikas admitted that their practice could not he 
justified from the scriptures bcit only by tradition, A royal 
decree wa$ ^5SiUcd enjoining the observance of the Parupana 
diMiplme, but tw^o years later Atula addressed a letter to the 
king in which he maintained that the BkaEosika costume w^as 
approved in a work called Cfilaganf.hipajda, composed hy 
Moggalana^ the immediate disciple of the Buddha. The king 
ordered representatives of both parties to examine thia oonten- 
tion and the dehate between thotn is dramatically described m 
the S^navamsa. It was demonstrated that the text on which 
Atula rehed was composed in Ceylon by a tbera named Moggalina. 
who lived in the twelfth oentury and that it quoted mediaeval 
Sinhalese cominentarics^ After this exposure the Ekarpsika party 
collapsed. The king commanded (1784) the Parupana discipline 
to be observed and at last the royal order received obedience. 

It win be observed that throughout this controversy both 
Bides appealed to the king, aa if bo bad the right to decide the 
point in dispute, but that liis decision bad no compelling power 
os long as it was not supported by evidenos. He could ensure 
toleration for viewa regarded by many as heretical^ but was 
unable to force the views of one party on the other until the 
w'inning cau^ had publicly disproved the contentions of ite 
opponents. On the other hand the king had practical control 
of the hjcrarohy, for hia chaplain was dt facie head of the 
Church and the appointment was strictly persona]. It was not 
the practice for a king to take on his predeoi^oria chaplain and 
the latter could not-, like a liamaist or Catholic eccIcsiastiOi. 
claim any permanent supernatural powers. Bodopaya did some¬ 
thing towards organising the hierarchy for he appointed four 
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with four more tts assistants and over them all his chaplain 
K&pa as Archbishop. &4inia was a man of cnci^ and lived in turn 
in various monasteries supervising the discipline and studies. 

In spite of the extravagances of Bodopayl, the Church was 
flourishing and respected in his reign. The celebrated intAgp 
called MahHuiuni was transferred from Arakan to bia capita] 
together with a Sanskrit library , and Burma sent to Ceylon not 
only the monks who founded the Amarapnra school but also 
numerous Pali texts. This prosperity continued in the reigns of 
Bagyidaw, Tliarrawadi and Pagan-miii, who were of little per¬ 
sonal account. The first ordered the compilation of the Yazauin, 
a ehronlelo which was not urigina] but incorporated and super¬ 
seded other worts of the same kind. In his reign arose a question 
as to the validity of giants of land, etc., for religious purposes. 
It wae decided in the sense most favourable to the order, mz. 
that such grants arc perpetual and are not invalidated by the 
lapse of time. About 1845 there was a considerable output of 
vernacular literature. The Bigha, Samyutta and Anguttara 
l^ikayas with their commentaries were translated into Burtne&o 
but no compositions in Pali are recorded. 

From 1852 till 1877 Burma was ruled by illndon-min, who 
if not a national hero was at least a pious, peace-loving, capable 
king. His chaplain, Pft5nhsS,mi, composed the iSasanavatpsa, or 
ecclesiastical history of Burma, and tlie king himself was am¬ 
bitious to figure as a great Buddhist monarch, though with moio 
sanity than Bodopayfi, for his chief desire was to be known as 
the Convener of the Fifth Buddhist Council. The body so styled 
met frcm 1868 to 1871 and, like the ancient Sahgitis, proceeded 
to recite tjie Tipitaka b order to ^tablish the correct text. The 
result may still be seen at Mandalay in the collection of buildbgs 
commonly k-nown as the four hundred and fifty Pagodas: a 
central Stupa suiroundod by himdreds of small shrines each 
sheltering a perpendicular tablet on which a portion of thin 
ventabfe bible in stone Is inscribed. Mmdon-min also corrected 

ff^'ring laxity of the Bhikkhns, and the esteem in which 
t e Burmese church was held at this time is shown by the fact 
that the monks of Ceylon sent a deputation to the SaAgharAja 
of Mandalay referrbg to his decision a dispute about a ttmd or 
ecclesiastical boundary. 

am. 
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Mindon-mm was sacceeded by Thibaw, who was deposed by 
the British. The Sangharija maintained his office until ho died 
in 1805. An interregnum then occurred for the appointment 
had always been made by the king, not by the Sangha. But 
when Lord Curzon eisited Burma in 1001 he mado arrangements 
for tlio election by tlie monks themselves of a superior of the 
whole order and Taunggwin Sayadaw was solemnly installed in 
this office by the British authorities in 1903 with the title of 
Thathanabaing h 


3 


We may now examine briefly somo sides of popular religion 
and institutions which are not Buddhist. It is an interesting 
fact that tfie Burmese law books or Dhammathats^, which are 
still accepted as regulatmg inheritance and other domestic 
matteis, are Indian in origin and show no traces of Sinhalese 
influence although since 1759 there has been a decided tendency 
to bring them into connection with authorities accepted by 
Buddhism. The earliest of these codes arc those of Dbam- 
mavlflisa (1 174 a.d.) and of Wagum, king of Martaban in 1289 , 
They professedly base themselves on the authority of Manu 
and, so far as purely legal topics are concerned, correspond 
pretty closely with the rules of the Mlnavanlhamia^tra. But 
they omit all prescriptions which involve Brahmanic religious 
observances such as penance and sacrifioe. Also the theory of 
punishment is different and inspired by the doctrine of Karma, 
namely, that every evil deed wiU bring its own retribution. 
Hence the Burmese codes ordain for every crime not penalties 
to be Suffered by the criminal but merely the payment of com¬ 
pensation to the party aggrieved, proportionate to the flamag n 
suffered*. It is probable that the law-books on which these 
codes were based were brought from the east coast of India and 


• ThDthuin k tb« Pili Buaqa. In Bunnew prtnuiiiriatwm Uw> a ot ironlt 

^l*riy *pp«in U dt ( = r M r md J U i Thui Thagy* forSakn, YaiAVna for 

• Be* E. Faiohhwnaef, E™, fan tbo eatirce* end <foT^nn„nt 

of BqftnteeLaw), im J. Jolly, «E«*t »md fiitte" in CrrKniiri»irfer/n^t A, Piii 
ISIW, pp. 4l-«. Jl, a. Bode, fVrJi Lit. ef BHimu, pjn 83 If. fihamnulliml b tbs 
Bunneee praanneiatwii of Dfmjnmaattha, Samkrit Dbaimajulre. 

» Thb m aot prareot tho kiag. of Burma and ihdT aulKiitlinates from 

Ui&ictinj^ DtrocKnigJy (mtmI paniih hAwFi^^, 
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were of the same type as the code of Xaiada, which, though of 
unquestioned Brahmanic orthodoxy, is almost purely legal and 
has little to say about religion. A subsidiaiy literature embody¬ 
ing local decisions naturally grew up, and about 1640 was sum¬ 
marized by a Burmese nobleman called Kaing-z& in the Alahar&fa- 
dhainmathat. He received from the long the title of Manui&ja 
and the name of Mauu became connected with his code, though 
it is really based on local custom. It appears to have superseded 
older law-books until the reign of Alompra who remodelled the 
administration and caused eeveral codes to be compiled^. These 
also preserve the name of Mauu, hut he and Kuing-z^ are 
treated as the some personage. The rules of the older law-boohs 
are in the main retained but are made to depend on Buddhist 
texts. Later Dhammathats become more and moi« decidedly 
Buddliist. Thus the hlobavicchedani (1832) does not mention 
Manu but presents the substance of the Manu Dhammathata as 
the law preached by the Buddha. 

Direct Indian inSueuco may be seen in another department 
not unimportant in an oriental eountiy. The court astroli^rs, 
soothsayers and profesaois of kindred sciences were even in 
recent times Brahmans, known as Fdnni and mostly from 
Manipur. An inscription found at Pi^an and dated 1442 men¬ 
tions the gift of 295 books^ to the Sangha among which several 
have Sanskrit titles and about 1600 we hear of Pandits learned 
in the Veda^tras, meaning not Vedic learning in the strict 
sons© but combinations of science and magic described aa 
meiBcine, astronomy, K4maiftstras, etc. Hindn tradition was 
Bufhcicntly strong at the Court to make the presence of exports 
in the Atharva Veda seem desirable and in the capital they were 
in request for such services as drawing up horoscopes^ and 

‘ Fofthltatiinipr pvet a liit of Db»]aiiiiLtliAt» comikUBd Iwtweca j7oa And 

lose. 

* Tlioy Kcin to have bicliidod taatrio works of (ho Mahikalaiinkn type. Se« 
Bode. PnW Lit of Bvrlaa, p. lOS, Naa S70. 271. But the nume h ciTcn in Uie PkU 

rorm oOcko. 

^ AniofL^ iuBgi» borrowed from fliiidiikiQ m%y ho mEntjoaed ibE daily wulaui^ 
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invoking good Itick At weddings whereas monlLS will not attend 
Booial gatherings. 

More important aa A non-Baddlust ofement in Burmese 
religion is the worship ol or spirits of various kinds. Of 

the prevalence of such worship there is no donbt^ but I caimot 
agree with the authorities who say that it is the praetical 
religion of the Burme^* No passing toimst can fail to see that 
in the literal as well as figurative seiifie Burma takes ite colour 
from Buddhism, froni the gilded and vermilion pagodas and 
the jiellow robed priests. It is impossible that so tnueh money 
should be given^ go many Jivee dedicated to a lehgion which 
had not a real hold on the hearts of the people. The worship of 
Nate, wide-spread though it be* is humble in ite outward signs 
and is a sd^rstition rather than a creed. On several occasions 
the kings of Burma have suppressed ite manifestations when 
they became too conspicuous. Thus Anawrafa destroyed the 
Nat bousca of Pagan and recent kings forbade the practice of 
firing guns at funerals to scare the evil spirits^ 

Nate are of at least three classes, or rather have throe 
origins* Firstly they ore naturo spirits, similar to those revered 
in China and Tibet. They^ inhabit noticeable natural features of 
every' kind, particularly trees, rivers and mountains; they may 
be specially contiected with villages, hou&ea or individuals. 
Though not esecntially evil they ore touchy and vindictive, 
punishing neglect or di£tcourtcsy with misfortune and iUduck. 
No explanation m offered as to the origin of many Nate, but 
othersj who may be regarded m forming the second category, 
are ghoste or ancestral spirits. In northern Burma Chineso 
influence encouraged ancestor worslup, but apart from this 
there is a disposition (equally evident in India) to believe that 
violent and imcauny persons and those who meet with a tragic 
death lieeome powerful ghosts requiring propitiation. Thirdly^ 
there are Nats who are at least in part identified with the Indian 
dcitiee lecognized by early Buddhisin. It would seem that the 
Thirty Seven Nate^ de^bed in a work called tho Mahigiti 
Medanigy^n, correspond to the Tlurty Three Gods of Buddhist 
mythology, hut that tho number has been raised for uidtnown 

^ TAirfy Stmn Nist* hy Sir E. C. Tc^EPp]?, IiM)6p jmd EurnKi 

by Sir J. G. ScsJtl, p|L 3S0 A* Tha b««l aytboritiei mta ■^reed tJurt N*t If 
not ibje SatLakrii bal <(V^ indigvnpUA word tl unikdOWii derirtlSciii. 
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to 37 ^ Tbay ara apirita of deceased heroes, and there is 
iiothing imbaddhist in this conoeption, for tho Pitakas fie* 
quently represent deserving persons ns being reborn in the 
Heaven of the Thirty Three. The chief is Thagya, the ^kra or 
Indrs of Hindu mythology*, but the others are heroes, connected 
■with five cycles of legends based on a popular and often inac¬ 
curate version of Burmese bietoiy’®. 

Besides Thagyk Nat we find other Indian figures such as 
Man Nat (Miira) and Byamm^ Xat (Brahtnii). In diagrams 
iilustrating the Buddhist cosmology of the Burmans* a series of 
heavens is depicted, a.soending from those of the Four Kings 
and Thirty Three Gods up to tho Brahmh worlds, and each in¬ 
habited by Nate according to their degree. Here t()e spirite of 
Burma arc marshalled and classified according to Buddhist 
system }ust as were the spirits of India some centuries before. 
But neither in ancient India nor in modem Burma have the 
devas or Nats anything to do with the serious business of 
religion. They have their place in temples as guardian genii and 
the whole band may be seen in a shrine adjoining the Shwe-zL- 
gon Pagoda at Pagan, bnt this interferes no more with the 
supremacy of the Buddha than did the deputations of spirits 
who according to the scriptures waited on him, 

4 

Buddhism is a real force in Burmese life and the pride of 
the Burmese people. Every male Bnmian enters a monagtory 
when he is about 15 for a short stay. I>evout parents send their 
sons for the four months of IFae (or even for tliis season during 
three successive years), but by the majority a period of from 
one month to one iveek is considered sufficient. To omit this 
stay in a monastery altogether would not be res|)cctabte; it is 
in common esteem the only w'ay to become a human being, for 
without it a boy is a mere animal. The praises of tho Buddha 

^ Pcnvibly M ofcbr to ineliide four fonmie ipints^ or pcmiiyy boc^oH it ma /y 
l^qt randrj lud oi & lAtunt lo mMubfitAhlp of iMi diNiingnuliBd 

body Ai the origiiaal ^ 

3 It ii noLioNiblB tbflt 'Wohi fram ^uukrit SAlm not tbo PaO 

Th. h: j=:Sk, Ti 
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and vows to lead a good life are commonly recited hy the lalty^ 
every tnoming and evening. It is tho greatest ambition of 
mo^fc Burmatis to boild a pagoda and those ii^ho ane able to do 
so (a large percentage of the population to judge from the 
nmnber of buildings) ate not only sure of tboir reward in 
another birth hut even now enjoy respect and receive the title 
of pagoda-builder. Another prtxjf of devotion is the ojristenee 
of thousands of monasteries*^ — ^perhaps on an average mox^ than 
two for each large village and town—budt and aupported by 
volimtary contributions. The provbioii of food and domicile for 
their numerous imnatos is no small charge on the nation, but 
obaervets are agreed that it is cheerfully paid and that the 
motxks are^wortby of what they receive. In enei^ and morality 
tJiey seem, as a class, superior to their brethren in Ceylon and 
Siam, and their semces to education and ieamuig have been 
considerable. Every monastery is also a school, where instruc¬ 
tion is given to both day boys and boarders. The vast majority 
of Eurinaiis ex\t^r such a school at the age of eight or nine and 
learn there reading, writing, and arithmetic. They oko receive 
religious instruction and moral training. They commit to 
momoiy various works in Pali and Burmese, and are taught the 
duties which they owe to thcmaelvea, society and the state. 
Sir J. G. Scotty who ia certainly not disposed to exaggerate tho 
iufluenoe of Buddhism in Burma, says that ^'the edneation of 
the monasteries far surpasses the iustruetiou of the Anglo- 
vomacular schools from every point of view except that of 
immediate saccess in life and the obtaining of a post under 
Government^.” The more atudions monks are not. merely 
schoolmasters but can point to a considerable body of literature 
which they have produced in the past and are etHl producing^. 
Indeed among the Kinayanist churches that of Burma has in 
recent conturiea held the first place lor learning. The age and 
continuity of Sinhalese traditions have given tho Saugha of 
Ceylon a CfOrcespondingly gcoat prcsjtige but it has morn than 

* AwordiEi^ to Sir J. O. Sooti muaii more comiACnily tlijui pniyeti qmoog 
ChjutiAzu. iJunvlo, pL 3S6b 

» 15^371 to thfr cttimis of IMl, Tht ia th* lajt wnan* tra apt 
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oocfl beeit recruited froiu Buraia and in literary output it can 
hardly rival the Burmos® clergy. 

Though many diattuisitions on tlio Vinaya have been pro¬ 
duced in BurmUj and though the Jaiakas and portions of the 
j^utta Fitaka (especially those called Parittam) are known to 
every body, yet the favourito study of theologians appears to 
be the AbhidhaimDa, concerning a^hich a multitude of hand¬ 
books and commentaries have been ’wntton, but it is worth 
mentioning that the Abhidhamniottha-sangaho, composed in 
Ceylon about the twelfth century a.d,, is still the standard man¬ 
ual. Yet it would be a mistake to think of the Burmese monks 
aa absorbed in these recondite studies: they have on the contrary 
produced a long series of works dealing with the practical 
tlungs of the world, such m chronicles, law-book^ ethical and 
political treatises, and even poetry, for SUavamsa and Rattha- 
pfvia whose verses are stiU learned by the youth of Burma were 
both of them Bhitkhus. The Saugha has always shown a laud¬ 
able reserve in interfering directly with politics, but in former 
tiaiea the king’s private ehsplaui ivas a councillor of importance 
and occaeionally matters involving both political and religious 
questions were submitted to a chapter of the order. In all cases 
the influence of the monks in secular matters made for justice 
arid peace: they sometimes interceded on belmlf of the con¬ 
demned or repiesented that taxation was too heavy. In 1S36, 
when the British aimeaed Burma, the Head of the Sanghs for¬ 
bade monks to take part in the political strife, a prohibition 
which was all the more remarkable because King Thjbaw had 
issued proclamations saying that the object of the invasion was 
to destroy Buddhism. 

In e&^ntisls monastic life is much the same in Burma and 
Ceylon but the Burmese standard is lugher, and any monk 
knoim to miscondnet himsell would bo driven out by the laity. 
The monasteries ore numerous but not largo and much space 
ifi wasted, for, though the exterior suggesU that they arc built 
in sevcml atories the interior usually is a single hall, although it 
may be divided by partitione. To the eastern side iia attached a 
chapel containing images of Gotama before which daily devotions 


^ Nq Utti than 22 tnULBlAtUniA of it bwa mtds mU> Burroc*. S, Z- 
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are performed. It is surmoimted by a steeple cukainatiiig in 
a hti, a sort of baldackino or sacred luxibrella placed abo on 
the top of dagobaSp and made of open metal work hung with 
little belU. Monaateries are always built outside towns and* 
though many of them become subsequently enelcaed by the 
growth of the larger cities, they retain spacious grounds in 
which there may be ^parate huildings^ such as a library, dor¬ 
mitories for pupila and a ball for performing the ordiimUon 
service. The average number of inmates is six- A large establish¬ 
ment may house a superior, four monks, some novioea and 
besides them several Jay scholars^ Tlio gradei^ are Sahin or 
novice* Pyit-^Mn or fully ordained monk and literally 

great glory^ a monk of at least fen years^ Btanding, Eank de¬ 
pends on semorily—that is to say the greatest respect is alioum 
to the monk who has observed his tows lor the longest period* 
but there arc some simple hierarchical arrangements- At the 
head of each monastery is a Say^ or superior, and all the 
monasteries of a large town or a country district are under the 
Bupervision of a Provincial called Gaing-Ok. At the head of 
the whole church b the Thathanabaingp already mentioned* 
AH these higher ofHciab must be Pongyis. 

Although all monks must take part in the daily round to 
collect alms yet in most monasteries it is ih© custom (as in 
Ceylon and Siam) not to eat the food csoUectcd* or at least nofc 
all of it, and though no solid nourishment is taken after midday, 
three morning meals are allowed* namely* one taken very early* 
the next served on the return from the begging round and a 
third about 11*30* ISvo or three services am intoned before the 
image of the Buddha each day. At the morning cemmonyp 
which takes place about 5.30* aU the inmates of tho moiia^teiy 
prostrate themselves before the superior and vow to observe 
the precepts during the day. At the conclusion of the evening 
service a novice announces that a day has pa^^ed away and in 
a loud voice proclaima the hour, the day of the week, tho day 
of the month and the year. The laity do not usually attend these 
ser\'ioes, but near large monasteries there are rest houses for 
the entertainment of visitors and Uposatha days are often 
celebrated by a pious pionio. A family or party of friends take 
a rest-house for a day* bring a goodly store of cheroots and betel 
nnt* which ate not regarded as out of pkc© during divine 
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service and listen at their ease to the espOMtion of the law 
delivered by a yeUow-robed monk. When the congregation in* 
eludes women be holds a large fan-leaf palm before his face lest 
bis eyes should behold vanity, A custom whieh xnigbt not be 
to the taste of western eedesia^tios is that the congrogation ask 
qtie&tions and. if they do not understand, request the preacher 
to be clearer. 

There is little sectarianism in Burma properp but the Sawtis. 
an anti-clerical sect, are found in some numbers in the Shan 
States and similar communities called Man are still met with 
in Pegu and Tenasserim. though said to he disappearing. Both 
refuse to recognise the Sanghap monasteries or temples and per¬ 
form their devotions in the open fields, Otherwise^tbeir mode 
of thought is Buddhist, for they hold that every man can work 
out his own salvation by conquering Mara*, as the Buddha did, 
and they use the ordinary formnlBe of worship, except that 
they omit all expressions of reverence to the Sangba. The ortho¬ 
dox Sangba is divided into two sobook knowTi as Malmgandi 
and Sdlagandi* The former arc the moderate easy-going 
maiority who maintain a decent discipline but undeniably 
deviate somewhat from the letter of the Vinaya. The latter ate 
a strict and somewhat militant Puritan minority who protest 
against such concesaioiiB to the flesh. They insist for instance 
that a monk should eat out of his begging howl exactly as it b 
at the end of the momirig round and they forbid the uiae of silk 
robes, sunshades and sandals. The Sulagandi also believe in free 
will and attach more value to the intention than the action in 
estimating the value of good deeds* whereas the Mahftgandi 
accept good actions without enquiring into the motive and 
believe that all deeds are the result of karma. 


5 

In Burma all the higher branches of architecture are almost 
exclusively dedicated to religion. Except the Palace at Manda¬ 
lay there is hardly a native building of note which is not con¬ 
nected with a shrine or monastery, Burmese architectural 


*■ But im mdi iftsoBmttBM tlii» Ulij umudly fiut aitor inidii^r. 
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forms show most aimIog>' to those of Nepail mid perhaps ^ both 
pneaenre what w^aa onee the commoa style for wooden buildings 
in ancient India. In recent centuries the Burmese have shown 
little IncUuation to build anything that can be called a temple, 
that is a chamber containing images and the paraphernalia of 
worahip. The oomniotiest form of religious edifice ia the de^oba 
or zed!*: images are placed in niehea or shrines, which ehclter 
them, but only rarely, on the platform of the Sbwe Dagon at 
Rangoon, assume the proportions of room^. Thi$ does not apply 
to the great temples of Fagan^ built from about 1050 to 1200, 
but that style was not continued and except the Arakan 
Pagoda at Mandalay has perhaps no modem representative* 
Details of these buildings may bo found in the works of Foreh- 
haffimer, l^crgusson, de Beyli6 and Yarious archieological re¬ 
ports. Their const met ion is remarkably solid. They do not^ like 
most large buildings in India or Europe, contoiu balk of emuo 
size but are rather pyramids traversed by passages. But this 
curious dislnclimtion to build temples of the usual kind is not 
due to any dislike of images. In no Buddhist country are they 
more common and their numbers are more noticeable because 
there Is here no pantheon as in China aud Tibet, but images of 
Gotama are multiplied, merely in order to obtain uierit. Some 
slight variety in these figures is produced by the fact that the 
Burmese venerate not only Ck^tama but the three Buddhas who 
preceded him^. The Shwe Dagon Pagoda is reputed to contain 
relica of all four- statues of them ail stand in the beautiful 
Ananda Pagoda at Pagan and not infiequeutly they are repre¬ 
sented by four sitting figures facing the four quarters. A gigantic 
group of this kind composed of statues nearly 90 feet high 

^ Amcfflg t he mcHt ftrUeuiig' ckiunatcuiattc^ -of the Nt!|>4Je»ei ttyki bus ot 

m&ay vtoflM tmah wiLfa. 4 piro^Gctin^ nxxL No ^xunpl^ o[ lillUlaf btliJdin^ from 
ancient Ifidim liftvo BirrinKt perkaiH twoatLw tboy wtn rp^do of frood, but repipo- 
tenUtLaoji qf twiQ-itone^ buildiugfl h*To coma dows to 11 % for iniEjuicu on iho 
oopper plni:4 wbLck liatea probably bum tba time of /UtokB (hh BCihJer, 
JT.lf. S00 mbo tbe in FoUcher'a ^rl c£u 

GFa»(fAarD« on pp, 121, 122^ The monanicntA at MinuLLiapamiU know fti Ealtm 
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prilh MetkjyyiK are lound. ikperf e>/JAe ^api. {Surma) Jm fh£ ^ 

JfoftA 31 if, ItJlO, p. 1C. 
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stands in ttio oatskirts of Pegu, and in the eamo Doighbowhood 
ifl a etui larger incumbent figure ISO feet loug. It had been for¬ 
gotten since the capture of Pegu by tho Burmans in 1757 and 
was rediscovered by the cngiiieera surveying the route for the 
railway. It lies almost in sight of the line and is surprising by 
its taere sizOj as one comes upon it suddenly in the }ungle. As 
a work of art it can hardly bo praised. It does not suggest tbo 
Buddha on hi* death bed, as is intended, but rather some huge 
spirit of the jungle waking up and watching the railway with 
Indolent amusement. 

In Upper Burma there are not so many large images but a* 
one approaches Mandalivy tho pagodati add moio and more to 
the landaeape. Many are golden and the rest are mostly white 
and conspicuousThey crown the hills and punctuate the wind- 
ings of the valleys. Perhaps Burmese art and nature am seen 
at their best near Sagaiug on the bank of the Irrawaddy, a 
mighty flood of yellow water, sweeping dowm smooth and steady^ 
but here and there showing whirlpools that iook like molten 
metab Prom the shore rise hills of moderate height studded 
with monasteries and flhrines. Flights of white steps lead to the 
principal smiimita w here golden spires gleam and everywhere 
are pagoda* of all ages, shapes and sizes. Like mo*t Asiatics the 
Burmese rarely repair, hut build new pagodas instead of reno¬ 
vating the old ones* The instinct ie not altogotlior unjust. A 
pagoda does not collapso like a hollow building but undbrstaud* 
the art of growing old. Like a tree it may become cleft or over¬ 
grown with moss but it remains picturesque. In the neighbour¬ 
hood of Sagaing there is a voritable forest of pagodaa; humble 
seedlings built by widows^ ruites, mature golden domes reared 
by devout prosperity and venerable mins decomposing aa all 
compound things mu*t do. 

The pagoda slaves are a curious institution connected with 
temples. Under the Burmese kiugs persons could bo dedicated 
to pagodas and by this process not only became slaves for life 
thetnselve* but involved in the same servitude all their posterity, 
none of whom could by any method become free. They formed 
a low caste like the In dian Pariahs and though the British 
Government has abolished the legal status of ijtavery, the social 
Btigma which clings to them ia $aici to be ujidiutiniahcd. 

Art and architecture make the picture of Burma os it 
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reitL^iiis iti memory and they are the faithful reflection of the 
character and way$ of its inhabitants ^ their cheerful but religious 
tempter* their love of what is fanciful and graceful, their moder¬ 
ate aspirations towards what b arduous and sublime The most 
striking feature of this architecture is its free use of gold and 
colour. In no counliy of the world is gilding and plating with 
gold so lavishly employed on tho oiterior of buildings. The 
larger Pagodas such as the Shwo Dagon are veritable pyramids 
of goidp and the roofs of the Arakati temple as they rise above 
Mandalay show tier upon tier of golden beams and plates. The 
brilliancy is increased by the equally lavish u^ of vermilion^ 
sometimes diversified by glass mosaic, I reiuombor once in an 
East Africap jungle seeing a clump of fio^'^rs of such brilliant 
red and yeUow that for a moment I thought it was a fire. 
Somewhat rimilar ie the siirprise with which one first gazes on 
these edificea^ I do not know w^hether the epithet flamboyant 
con be correctly applied to them as architecture but both in 
colour and shape they imitate a pile of fiamOf for the outlines 
of monasteries and shrines arc fandful in the extreme i gabled 
roofs with finiab like tongues of fire and panels rich with 
carvings and fret-work. The buildings of Hindus and Puimans 
are as dificreut os their characters. When a Hindu temple is 
imposing it is usually because of its bulk and myeteryi w^heceas 
these buddings are lighthearted and fairy-like: heaps of red and 
yellow fruit with twining leaves and tendrils that have grown 
by magic. Nor is there much resemblance to Japanese archi¬ 
tecture. There also^ lacquer and gold are employed to an unusual 
extent but the flourishes, boms and finiftla which in Hurma 
spring from every comer and projection are wanting and both 
Japanese and Chinese artists are more sparing and reticent. 
They distribute omament so as to emph&size and lead up to 
the more important parts of their buddings^ whereas the open- 
handed, splendourJoviDg Boraian puts on every panel and 
piDar os much decoration os it will hold. 

The result must be looked at as a whole and not too minutely, 
The best work is the wood carving which has a freedom and 
boldness often ml^mg m the minute and crowded designs of 
Indian art. Still as a rule it is at tho risk of breaking the spell 
that you examine the details of Burmese ornamentation. Better 
rest content with your firet amazement on beholding these 
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cftired and pirmaeled piles of gold and vermilion, where the 
fantastic animaJs and plants seem abont to break into life. 

The most cofobrated shrine in Burma is the Shwe Dagon 
Pagoda which attracts pilgrims from all the BnddhUt woridn 
No descriptions of it gave me any idea of its real appearand 
nor can I hope that I $hall bo more successful in giving the 
reader my impressions. The pagoda itself ia a gilt bell- 
shaped mass rather higher than the Dome of St Panics and 
terminating in a spire. It is set in the centre of a raised mound 
or platform, approached by lofty flights of steps. The platform^ 
which is paved and level, of imposing dimensiona, some nine 
hundred feet long and seven hundred wide. Bound the base of 
the central pagoda is a row of shrinea and another row runs 
ronnd the edge of the platform so that one moves, S 10 it were, in 
a street of these edificiss, leading hero and there into side 
squama where aro quiet retreata with palm trees and gigantic 
images. But when after climbing tho long staircase one first 
emerges on tho platform one does not realiz^e the topography 
at once and seems to have entered suddenly into Jeruaalem the 
Golden. Right and left arc rows of goigeous* fantastic sanc¬ 
tuaries, all gold, vermilion and glaa^ mosaic, and witMn them 
sit marbfo figures, bland, enigmatio personages who seem to 
invite approach but oScr no oxplajflation of the singular scone 
or the part they play in it* If analyzed in detail the artistic 
merits of these shrines might be found email but the total 
impressioti is unique. Tlie Shwe Dagon baa not the qualities 
w'hich usually distinguish great religious buddings. It is not 
specially impressive by its majesty or holiness j it is certainly 
wanting in order and arrangement- But on entering tho plat¬ 
form one feefo that one has suddenly passed from this life into 
another and dififeront world. It is not perhaps a very elevated 
world; certainly not the final repose of the just or the steps of 
the throne of God, hut it is os if 5 "ou were walking in the bazaars 
of Paradise—one of these Buddhfot ParadiseB where the soufo 
of the moderately pure find temporary rest from the whirl of 
tran^mlgiatioli, where the very lotus fiowers are golden and the 
leaves of the treefl are golden bells that tinkle in the perfumed 
breeze. 
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The BuddhiBm of Siam docs not differ materially from that of 
Burma and Ceylon but mcrita separate mention, since it baa 
features of its own due in some measure to the fact that Siam 
is stiU an independent kingdom ruled by a monarch who is also 
head of the Church. But whereas for the last few centuries this 
kingdom m^y be regarded as a political and reiigioua unit, its 
condition in earlier times was Afferent and Siamese history 
tells us nothing of the intToductiou and first diffusion of Indian 
religions in the countries between India and China. 

® TEM5 prinuipRl aoujtus for iqlDmmtlcil fthaat SiaJnD» Bqd^hlaiu m: Jcnirpiaf 
S^t!^ Socicly^ lyid OnwjkfdBf 

L. Li 2 vtd^ 1895 wid ItJOa m .4n]U]^ i|q 

OuiiMi-. di^ bttfl iLfi Fanmaraao. 

Mkdon PfcTio H, miUnrt dii Loa^t, rfw f-* 

Oerini^ Bt4€arrhi* <»i PkiUmtf^t (hos/mp^ff of 15W9. hen u 

GeHni, Pldfemy, 

Getiiu^ CAiiUiitqjcfFiviM^Za Of 7wu«re 
Hr Alabaster, Tht FFAi^i o/ I'Af i/ate, 1S71. 

Pi A. Tbompsen, ZuRtfp 
W. A Qrdum. 1912. 

PelithngliicnLn, “Not« ciitiqiLfii jKHJr nervv k TMatoire du Stilffi/" B.E,F.E:0. 

miA No, 3, 

Cofld^ “DoenmenU HUr \m DjnaqUf do i^ nWhfwlft Ti*/* *6, 1917, Ko. 2, 

Maab oarioci^ iQlarmfttkpn mny be foiiod id Ihe IHrUctorjf for lianffh&hand Emm, 
A moot mlertiVttllg; took, J tjivo only the jgmtf for 1907, 

I have adopted Ihe eoaTenlioilal Earapeui BpBllmjf Jor sdidi iwdd aa may 
»jd to ha.Ye aim, Fof Olfanr wot^ii I baTe Jellowwl ralbgoii'fl dlotJoliii^ {\mi 
for T«nd«iing the Tciweb ud t<inM La Roduld f^hjunetera, hut hiiTe dcpcrted hi 
MmpitwpGeCafrgm hJjLay^ ol tFulufjlenitiUF!! iMiLBmuiitfl u I lb^T^lf |t lUmceoHajj 
Itntl uditeadiiig to write i and k for MUndB wiuch appairiiUr mneiiiMMid fo V md 
eh m pronoaimed in Eni^lkA ^ 

The Kiqg «f Stata hu putliatuMl m wert on. ifaa apelliit^ of Hu Majsrty's own 
lMiiq »£0 la Laliu Jkstc^ which «ogfat tfl t» adthpriUti«, bn I it wnms imo mr 
handa too Islc fair mo to modify the orthagnphy hsTC Adopted. ^ 

Ai WIegoLi'i tpelling mcoIvM the w «f « jaaay ftteaita T h«ae Aome- 
^ l^a by ^ Mrictty Cormet Qrtl»gi.phy uid Afletwaphl n «impler bnt 
mtelligihhi fom. It jiboold be noted that in thh orthsgmphy ",■* j, not , 
a iigci Uut Lho ¥owf:l Iwforu it ii very abort 
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The people commonly known as Slamiese call themselves 
Thai which (in the form Tai) appears to be the racial name o£ 
seTcral tribes who can be traced to the southern provinces of 
Chinn. They spread thence, in fnnlike fashion, from Laos to 
Assam, and the middle section ultimately descended the Menam 
to the sea. The Siamese claim to have assnmed the name Thai 
(free) after they threw off the yoke of the Cambojans, hut this 
Privation is more acceptable to politics than to ethnology. 
The territories which they inhabited were known as Siem, 
Syftm or Syhma, which is commonly identified with the Sanskrit 
Syilma, dark or brown*. But the names Shan and A-hom seem 
to be variants of the same word and Syima is possibly not its 
origin but a learned and artificial distortion®. The Lao were 
another division of the same race who occupied the country 
now called Laos before the Tai had moved into Siam. This 
movement was gradual and until the beginning of the twelfth 
oentuiy they merely established small principalities, the princi¬ 
pal of which Tvas Lamphun®, on the western arm of the Mekong. 
They gradually penetrated into the kingdoms of Svankdlok, 
Sukhothai* and Lavo (Lophburi) w-hich then wore vassals of 
Camfaoja, and they were reinforced by another body of Tais 
which moved southwards early in the twlfth century. For 
some time the Cambojan Empire marie a snccessfu] effort to 
control these immigrants but in the latter part of the thirteenth 
century tho Siamese definitely shook off its yoke and founded 
an independent state with its capital at Sukhothai. There w'as 
probably some connection between those events and the south¬ 
ern expeditions of Khubilai Khan who in 1254 contiueiod Talifu 
and set the Tai tribes in motion. 

The history of their nile in Siam may bo briefly described as 
a succession of three kingdoms with capitals at Sukhothai, 
Ajmthia and Bangkok respectively. Like the Burmese, the 
Siamese have annals or chronicles. They fall into two divisions, 

TLd liflniQ Ift foEta.d. cm C^anspfui ol lOSO a.i>. usd accordiit^ 

Gflrini in PtoW/i Bm Cflrinip Floltmif, p. im 

Bot ifl Imttcd itear ind tlmr? hjmi liftxdJv have hoen Taii ihm 

in Ptolcmy'j time, 

■ So too in Centiml Ab» KuitiJiM nppfu? to a feitmed difliortiou nf the ujiufr 
Kh-Dtuli nude IjO it a m^-UilEL^ in SanflliTit, 

* Oeiild Bt 4 taa 107) that t|i«fe am PuJi pumnacript vi 

LAcnpliim appamitly gQ\ng tiock to 

* StricUy 
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the ohronicles’ of the northern kingdom in thiee voiuraea which 
go doviH to th^ fomi(iatioa of Ayuthia and are adijiitted even 
by the Siamese to ho mostly fabulous, and the later annals in 
40 Toluniea which were rearninged after the sack of Ayuthia in 
1767 hut claim to begin with the foundation of the city' Various 
opinions hare been expressed as to their trustworthineasS but 
it jfl aUowi^ by all that they must be used with caution. More 
authoritative but not veiy early are tlie inscriptions set up by 
various kings, of which a considerable numljer have been 
publiahed and trajaalat^^. 

The early histoiy of Sukhothai and its kings ig not yet 
beyond dispute but a monareh called Ramariija or Rama 
Khomh§ng played a considerable part in it. His identity witli 
Phaya Rhjvng, who is said to have founded the dynasty and 
city, has been both affirmed and denied. Sukhothai, at least as 
the designation of a kingdom, seems to be much older than his 
retgn*. It was undoubtedly uudemtood as the equi valent of the 
S^krit Sukhodaya, but like Sykma it may be an adaptation 
of some native word. In an important inscription found at 
Sukhothai and now pregerved at Bangkok®, which was probably 
composed about 1300 a.d,, RUma Khomheng gives an account of 
^ kingdom. On the oast it estended to the banks of the 
Alekhong and beyond it to Chavo (perhaps a name of Luang* 
Prabang); on the south to the sea. as far os Sri Dharmarija nr 
^or; on the west to Hamsavati or Pegu. This last statement 
is important for it enables us to understand how at thin period, 
ai^ no doubt considerably earlier, the Siamese wore acquainted 
^th Pali Buddhism. The king states that hitherto hU people 
had no alphabet but that he invonted one*. This script subse* 


« *A^S^?*** djMi or VfljuiaTadi, So* for SismoH chrooltilcs, ]B]4 

No. 3, B«0stLuon dA| iiuiukA 4'and ibid, S-7 

W ■'»"-<./ W. S«„,, 

Foomortoa »n4 tho pnblirtlioM t»f iho P*vio and 

* Oorinl^ pt I7(!, 

ioript. modorn Gunbojtfl which i. owmnoulT 

parpen, u SkiE, H littio motw tiuui ekbo„ta fare, of 
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quently dfiveloped into tlie modem Siamese writing whicli, 
tJiough it presents many diBSctilties, js aa ingemoim attempt 
to c^iesB a language with tones in an alphabet. The vocabnlary 
of Siamese is not homogeneous; it comprisee (a) a foundation of 
^ai. (6) a conisiderable admiituje of Khmer words, (c) an 
clement borrowed from Malay and other languages, (d) numer* 
ous ecalesiaeticat and learned terms taken from Pali and San¬ 
skrit, There are five tones which must be distinguished, if cither 
^tton or spoken speech is to be intelligible. This is done partly 
by ivocent^ and partly by dividing the forty-four consonants 
(many of which are superfluous for other pmpotgeB) into thieo 
groups, the high, middle and deep. 

The king also speaks of teUgion. The court and the inhabi¬ 
tants of SukJiothai wem devout Buddhists; they observed the 
season of Vasaa and celebrated the festiFal of Kathina with 
processions, concerts and reading of tho scriptures. In the city 
were to be seen statues of the Buddha and scones carved in 
relief, as well as Jaige monasteries. To tho west of the city was 
the Forest Monastery, presented to a distinguished elder who 
came from Sri DharmarJija and had studied tho W'holo Tripitaka, 
The mention of this of&cial and others suggests that there waa a 
regular hierarchy and the ting relates how he eKhumed certain 
aacred relics and built a pagoda over them. Tliough there is no 
direct allusion to Brahmanism, stress ia laid on the w'orship of 
spirits and dovas on which the prosperity of tho kingdom do- 
pends. 

Tho form of Buddhism described seems to have differed 
little the Rinaj^nism found in Siam to-day. Whence did 
the Siamese obtain it? For some centuries before they were 
^own as a nation, they probably professed some form of 
Indian religwn. They came from the border lands, if not from 
the actual territory of China, and must have been acquainted 
with ^incse Buddhism, Also Burmese influence probably 
teachrd Tiinnan in the eighth century i, but it is not easy to 
^y what form of religion it brought w-ith it. Still when the 
Thai entered what ie now Siam, it is likely that their religion 
was some form of Buddhism. Wiiile they were subject to Cam- 
boja they must have felt the influence of Sivaism and possibly 
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of MahayaniBt Sanskrit BuddJiism "but no Pali Buddhism can 
have come from this quarter^, 

Sonlhom Siam was however to somo estent affected by 
another wave of Buddhism. From early times the eastern coast 
of India (and perhaps Ceylon) hod mtercourse not only with 
Buma but w'ith the Malay Peninaula, It ia proved by insntip* 
tiona that the region of Ligor, formerly known aa Sri Dhar- 
mar&ja, was occupied by Hindus (who were probably Buddhists) 
at least aa early as the fourth century and Buddhist 

inscriptions have been found on the mainland opposite Penang* 
The Chinese annals allude to a change in the customs of Camboja 
and I-Ching saye plainly that Buddhism onoe flourished there 
but was esterminated by a wicked king, w'hich may mean that 
Hinayanist Buddhism had spread thither from Ligoc but was 
suppressed by a dynasty of Sivaites. Ho also says that at the 
end of the seventh centuiy Hinayamam was prevalent in the 
islands of the Southern Sea. An inscription of about the fourth 
centuTi^ found in Kedah and another of the seventh or eighth 
from Phra Pa thorn both contain the formula Ye dharmd, etc. 
The latter inscription and also one from Mergui ascribed to the 
eleventh centuiy seem to bo in inised Sanaknt and Pali, The 
Sukhothai inscription summariaed above tells how a learned 
monk was brought thither from Ligor and clearly the PaU 
Buddhism of northern Siam may have followed the same route. 
But it probably bad also another more important if not exclusive 
source, namely Burma. After the reigu of Anawrata PaU Bud¬ 
dhism was accepted in Burma and in what wo now call the 
Shan States as the reUgion of civilized mankind and this con- 
vicrioa found its way to the not very distant kingdom of 
Sukhothai. Subsequently tho Siamese recognized the eeniority 
and authority of the Sinhalese Church by inviting on instructor 
to come from Ceylon, but in earlier times they can hardly have 
had direct relation with the island* 

> Brtdlej, J'. Siam Scci€li/, p. 10, iKiiu to tliinlc tlut FkU Boddbum nuy 
hflVE codU bdit objecttoxi ia th&t we know A giood dud nbcEit ihe 

of Cambojtl thikt. tber« U no oE PuJi Buddhuffl thei« ontu it W&A impoileci 

from Sbm, Tbfl foot that Sumem ■.IpHlibet Wu bormwicd from C^boju 
tiiit |irovH tkat wu bonowcil iiL iho id-Eiije The Mongol nljiiukbf^t 

bo tr»C«4 to a NoitorilUl 

* Sm tor tki»e liwiripticiiu papen on the M^lny Pi^EiliiHtiU End Suuu hj Fioot 
mad Ldioo^uk^n ia ISufi A la Camnw dt rlnckh(Jkia€^ 1909, 1010 aiid 1012. 
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Wo have another picture of religious life in a Khmer in^erip* 
tiOD^ of Lidaiya or Sri Suiyftvamsa Hama composed in 136) or 
a little later. This monarch, who is also known by many lengthy 
litlesi, appears to have been a man of leamiiig w^ho had studied 
the Tipi^ka, the Vedas, the S&jtr&gama and DharmatnAya and 
erected images of Mahe^vara aud Vishnu as well as of the 
Buddha, In 1361 he sent a messenger to Ceylon chaigcd with 
the task of bringing back a Metropolitan or head of the Sangha 
learned in the Pitakas. This oeclesiastio* w'ho is known only by 
his title, was duly sent and on arriving in Siam was received 
vfith the greatest honour and made a tiiimiphal progress to 
Sukbothai. He is not represented as introducing a new rehgion: 
the impression left by the inscription is rather thjy;. the king 
and his people being already well-instnicted in Buddhism do- 
sired ampler edification from an authentic source. The arrival 
of the Sanghamja coincided with the beginning of Vassa and 
at the end of the sacred season the king dedicated a golden 
image of the Buddha, which stood in the midst of the city, and 
then entered the order. In doing so he eelemnly declared hU 
hope that the merit thus acquin^ might make him in future 
lives not an Emperor, an Indra ox a Braimil but a Buddha 
able to save mankind. He pursued his religious career with a 
gratifying accompaniment of miracles and many of the nobility 
and learned professions followed hla example. But after a 
whilo a deputation waited on his Majesty begging him to return 
to the business of his kingdom*- An edifying contest ensued. 
The monks besought him to stay as their preceptor and guide: 
the laity pointed out that government was at an end and 
claimed his attention. The matter was referred to the Sangharija 
who decided that the king ought to return to his secular duties. 
He appears to have found little difficulty in resuming lay habl!^ 
for he proceeded to eha^tise the people of Luxmg-Prabang, 
Two other inscriptiojis®* apparenUy dating from this epocli, 

* F<mrnorfflvu, pjx 157 E uid in Wu Na 2, lbs 

£iutripUaEi itidf, wfikli |i bEMSljP' ckldOMl in jHirta, we bftTp {i) a similar ineoripllaii 
lEi Tb^, wfaJab U llut bo-FQT'fir j| tl2uulmlic»ti, m mod^iri Sfrnnraa UtWlAktiOJl, uoiMl 
by Schmitt but strenjly jsiiticised by Coed^ snd PetltliugTieiLijQ. 

^ Thirt porlioa ol tbp nomitv k fpcmd onij in Tpmon of tto SLamp* 

trtJiklatJorL Tilt jHkrt of tbe lUniB vrbpn- It ’Proiiid huTp occumd u defooed- 

* Sw Fponujtnu. toL n. liiMripttona j:v end rri end t^e Bfcount of tlw 
p. 43. 
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relate that a ciitliiig of iho was brought from Oej^lon 

axid that cerlam relics {perhaps fi^m Patna) wore also installed 
with great Bolemnity. To the same time are referred a jsieriea of 
QugravingB oti stoho (not reliefs) found in the \'at-ai-jutu at 
Sukhothai. They illustrate about 100 Jatakas, arrangeci for 
the most part according to the order followed in the Pali 
Canon, 

The facta that King Sri Suryavatuaa sent to Ceylon for his 
Metropolitan and that some of the inscriptioojs which esitol his 
merits are in Pali^ make it probable that the religion whleh ho 
professed differed little from the Pali Euddhisui which flourishes 
in Siam io<lay and this supposition La confirmed by the general 
tone of hi^ inscriptLona. But still aDveral phrases in them have 
a Mahayanist flavour. He takes aa his model the conduct of the 
Bodhisattvas, described as ten headed by Metteyya, and his vow 
to become a Buddha and save all creatmes is at least twice 
mentioned. The Buddhaa are siud to be mnumerabb and tho 
feet of Bhikkhns are called Buddha feet-. There js no difficulty 
in accounting for the presence of such idea^t tho only question 
is from what quarter this Mahayanist influence came- Tho king 
is said to have been a atudent of Indian literature: bis country^ 
like Burma, was in touch with China and his use of the Khm er 
language indicates oontact with Comboja, 

Another inscription engraved by order of DharmksokarfiLia^ 
and apparently dating from the fourteenth ceotiiiy is mmark- 
able for iU clear statement of the doctrine (generally considered 
os Mahayanist) that merit acquired by devotion to the Euddha 
can be transferred. The king states that a xvoman called Bun- 
rak has transferred all her merit to the Queen and that he him¬ 
self makes over all hia merit to hb teacher^ to hia rolationa and 
to all beings in unhappy states of existence. 

At some time in this period the centre of the Thai empire 

I FemraeWflu, t. pp. 2fT3. B.E.F.E.O. 1917, Na. % p, 20. 

^ !3« iht text* in B.E.F.E.O. Lc. The BodhiaiiUTM mdracribed m AiriyamctttS' 

yidiium liflwnniLm BodhinltiUuni, TIia viyr becems * Buddlm abeuld it B«emi 
he ptiusod in ilw moutb of the King, mi of the MctropaUlAn os in Sdumtt'i Lniu- 
UUvn. 

^ Sw FcmmcnmiU pp. 200 a. may pf^rhapa be tlli> aAc!i« u 

M&h&dbArmAr^j a Tbo tfi^Eied iSSS—141&. But tbe word mAy a [40 bo a mrro title 
appliEKl to iiJl kingfl of tMa dyuuty, w> that tMa mmj bo inooripiicui of 
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changed but divergent views have been held as to the datc^ 
and character of this event. It would appear that in 1360 a 
Siamefie subsequently known as King Rlmddhipatij a descen¬ 
dant of an ancient line of Thai princes^ founded Aynthia m a 
rival to Sukhothal. The site was not new, for it had long been 
known as Dvaravati and seetnfl to be mentioned under that 
name by I-Ching (c. §S0)j but a new city was apparently con¬ 
structed. The evidence of Inscriptions indicates that Sukhothai 
was not itninediately subdued by the new kingdom and did not 
oea&e to be a royal residence for some time. But still Ayuthia 
gradually became piedominant and in the fiftoenth century 
merited the title of capital of Siam. 

Its rise did not affect the esteem in which Buj^dbism was 
heldj and it must have contained many great religious monu¬ 
ments. The jungles which now' cover the site of the city sur¬ 
round the remnants of the Wat Somarokot, in which is a gigantic 
bronze Buddha facing with scornful calm the ruin which 
threatens him. The Wat Cbem, which lies at some distance, 
contains another gigantio image. A curious inscription^ en¬ 
graved on aji imago of ^iva found at Sukhothai and dated 
1510 A.D, a^rt’3 the identity of Buddhism and Bnihmanismp 
but the popular feeling wu« in favour of the former. At Ayuihia 
the temples appear to be exclusively Buddhist and at Lophbuii 
ancient buildings originally constructod for the Brahmamc cult 
have been adapted to Buddhist uses. It was in 1602 that the 
mark known as the footprint of Buddha w'as discovered at the 
place now called Phnif-bat. 

Ayuthia w as captured by the Burmese In 150S and the k in g 
was carried into captivity but the disaster w'as not pcmianentp 
for at the end of the century the power of the Siamese reached its 
highest point atid their foreign relations were extensive. We hear 
that 6ve hundred Japanese assisted diem to repulse a Buimeed 
iittack and that them was a large Japanese colony in Ayuthia. 
On the other hand w'hen Hideyoslii invaded Korea in 1592, the 
Siamese offered to assist the Chinese. Europeans appeared gmt 
in 1511 when the Portuguese took Malacca. But on the whole 


^ 1330 Id the accepted date tml M. .Sytnmiidr, JA, 190^1, ppi IS3 ff. argued in 
laTmir ot about l-UlO. See FouracnaiU ^rtenVri p. 242, inflcr^pticra of 142d l.B. 
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th^ dealings of Siam ’crith Burope were imd both 

traders and mksionaries were welcomed. Tho most singular 
episodo in this international intercourse was? the career of the 
Greek adventurer Constantino Phaulcon who in the roign of 
King Narai was practically Foreign Jlinister, In concert with 
the French missionaries h© arranged au exchange of embassies 
(i6S2 and 1685) between Narai and Louis XIV. the latter 
having been led to suppose that tho king and people of Siam 
were ready to embrace Chiistimiity. But when the French 
envoys broached the subject of conversion, the king replied 
that he saw no reason to change the religion which his country¬ 
men had professed for two thousand years, a chronological 
statement^hich it might be hard to substantiate. Still, great 
facilities were given to missionaries and further negotiations 
ensued^ in the course of winch the PKuch leceived almost a 
monopoly of foreign trade and th© right to maLniain garrisons. 
But the death of Narai was followed by a reaction. Phaulcon 
died in prison and the French garrisons were expelled. Bud¬ 
dhism probably flourished at this period for the Mahavamsa 
tells ua that the king of Ceylori sent to Ayuthia for monks in 
1750 beeauB© religion there was pure and undefilcd. 

A 5 nitlua continned to bo the capital until 1767 when it was 
laid in ruins by the Burmese who^ though Buddhists, did not 
scruple to destroy or deface the temples and atatucs with which 
it was ornamented. But tho coDapae of the Siam^ was only 
local and temporal^, A leader of Chinceo origin named PhEiya 
Tiik Sin rallied their forces, cleared the Burmese out of the 
country and made Bangkok, officially described as the Capita] 
of the Ang^lfl. the eeat of Government. But he was deposed in 
17S2 and one of the reasons for bi3 fall seems to hav© been a 
too zealous rofoimation of Buddhism. In the troubloua timea 
foUowmg tho collapse of Ayuthia the Church had become dia- 
organized and CfOrrupt, but even tboae who desired improvement 
would not assent to the powers which the king claimed over 
monks. A new dynasty (of which tho sixth monarch is now on 
the throne} was founded in 1782 by Chao Phlya Chaktri. On© 
of his fir^t acta was to convoke a council for tho revision of tho 
Tipitaka and to build a special hall in which th© text thus 
agreed on was presented. Hi^ eueccBsor Phra: Buddha Lot La 
b considered tho beat poet that Siam has produced and it is 
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piobftbly the only country in the world where this distinotion 
has fallen to the lot of a fioveiOLgn« The poet king had two sons, 
Thru; Nang: Kl»o, w ho ascended the throne after his death, and 
Mongkut, who during his brother’s reigu remained in a monas¬ 
tery strictly observing the duties of a monk. He then became 
king and during his reign {1851—186S) Statu “may be said to 
have passed from the mid^e ages to modern times*.” It is a 
tribute to the estceUence of Buddhist discipline that a prince 
who spent twenty-six years as a monk should have omeiged as 
neither a bigot nor an impractical mystic but as an active, 
enlightened and progressive monarch. The equality and sim¬ 
plicity of monastic life disposed him to come into direct touch 
with his Bubiocts and to adopt straightforward moosuies which 
might not have occurred to one who had always been^urrounded 
by a wall of ministers. While still a monk he founded a stricter 
sect which aimed at reviving the practice of the Buddha, but 
at the aamo time he studied foreign creeds and took pleasure 
in conversing with miesionarlos. He wrote sevefal historical 
pamphlets and an Ei^llsh Grammar, and was so good a mathe¬ 
matician that he could calculate the occurrence of an ecKpso, 
W'hen be became king he regulated the international position 
of Siam by coucluding treaties of friendship and commerce with 
the principjal European powers, thus showing the broad and 
liberal spirit in which he regarded politics, though a better 
acquaintance ^th the ways of Europeans might have made 
him refuse them extraterritorial pri^ilcgca. He abolished the 
custom which obliged ©very one to keep indoors when the king 
went out and he publicly received petitions ou every Uposatha 
day. He legislated against slavery*, gambling, drinking spirits 
n.nft smoking opium and considerably improved the status of 
women. He also published edicts ordering the laity to inform 
the eeclcsiastical autboritios if they noticed any abuses in the 
monasteries. He caused the anmds of Siam to be edited and 
issued numerous orders on archaeological and literary questions, 
in which, though a good Fall scholati he deprecated the affected 
use of Pali words and enjoined the use of a terae and simple 
Siamese style, which he certainly wrote himself. He appears to 


‘ O. Pmokfurtor, ‘'King Manpkut.” Joaml of Siem. SocUlf, toL 1. UkM- 
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have died of soieotiiif; zieal for lie caught a fatal fever on a trip 
which ho took to Vr itneaa a total eclipije of the sun. 

He w!iE succeeded by Lis eon CbuloJongtomi {1863-1011), a 
liberal and enlightened mler, who had the misfortune to lose 
much territoiy to the French on ono aide and the English on 
the other. For religion, his chief interest is that be poblishod 
an edition of the Tipitaka. The volumes are of European, style 
and printed in Siamese type, whereas Combojan characters 
w-ere previously employed for roHgioua works. 


2 

As T have already observed, there is not much difference 
between Biftldhism in Burma and Siam. In medieval times a 
mixed form of religion prevailed in both coiintrica and Siam 
was influenced by the ^Brahmanism and Mahayanism of Catn- 
boja. Both seem to have derived a purer form of the faith from 
Pegu, which was conquered by Anaivrata in tho clovonth cen- 
tmy and was the neighbour of Sukliothai so long as that king¬ 
dom Lasted. Both hod relations with Ceylon and wbilo vener¬ 
ating her as the metropolis of the faith also sent monks to her 
in the days of her spiritual decadence. But even in externals 
some differences are visible. The gold and vennilion of Burma 
arc replaced in Siam by more sober but artistic tinte—olive, 
dull purple and dark orange—and tho change in the colour 
scheme is accompanied by other changes in the buildings. 

A religious estabiishment in Siam consists of several ediflees 
and is generally known os Wat*, followed by some special 
designation such as Wat Chang. Bangkok is full of such estab¬ 
lishments most ly constructed on the banks of the river or canals. 
The entraneo is usually guarded by gigantic and grotesque 
figures which are often lions, but at the Wat Pho in Bangkok 
the tutelary demons are represented by curious caiicatuies of 
Europeans wearing tall hats. The gate leads into several courts 
opening out of one another and not arranged on any fised plan. 
The firet is sometimes surrounded by a colonnada in which 
ore set a long line of the Buddha’s eighty disciples. The most 
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important building in a Wit b known as Bot^ It bas a coton- 
nade of pilloTB outsido and m snrmountad by threo or four 
ix^ofs^ not nciucb raised one abovo the otber^ and bearing finials 
of a cixriom shape, aald to represent a snake’s head^. It is also 
marked off by a eii^nit of eight stones^ cut in the shape of Bo- 
tree leaves, which constitute a aima or boundary* It ia iu the 
Bot that ordinations and other aehi of the Saugha are per¬ 
formed. Internally it is a hall; the walls are often covored with 
pointinga and at the end there is always a sitting figure of the 
Buddha^ forming the apes of a pyramid, the lower steps of which 
are decorated with smaller images and curious omamente, such 
as clocks under glass cases. 

Siamese images of the Buddha generally represent him as 
crowned by a long flame-like ornament called Siro rot^, probably 
representing the light supposed to issue from the prominence 
on his head. But the ornament sometimes becomes a veritable 
crown terminating in a spire, as do those worn by the IdngB of 
Camhoja and Siam. On tho left and right of the Buddha often 
stand figures of Fbm: Mokha* la (Moggalflna) and Phra: 
Siribut (S^Wputta)* It stated that the Siamese pray to them 
as sainta and that the former i^ invoked to lieal hraken Umbs^, 
The Buddha when reprcseiited in frescoes is robed in red hut 
bis face and hands are of gold. Besides the Bot a Wdt eontains 
one or more wihdns. Tho wurd is derived from ViMra but has 
come to mean an image-house. The wihdns are halls not unlike 
the Bot» but smaller. In a laige Wat there is usually one cson- 
taining a gigantic locumbent image of the Buddha aud th&y 
sometimes shelter Indian deities such as Yama. 

In most if not in all WkU there are slructiircs know n m 
Phra j chedi and Phra: prang. The former arc simply the ancient 
cetiyasj called dagoba^ in Ceylon and s^x^dis in Burma* They do 
not depart materially from the shape usual in other countries 

* HUpdeatho. 

* Tbeaa finlnk wfl wry caniinfln go Itu? roef fnda of Siajn™ tempki Jmd 

paineva. It u ■trii 4 ig 0 i\ni they a 3« dro foumi m eoiyjaTLDtiaii with nnultipl^ rwk 
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and somcitimea, for in^nce in the gigantic ehedJ at Pra Pratom, 
the part below the spire is a solid beil-shaped dome. But Slam- 
cso taste tends to make such bmldings Render and elongate and 
they generally consist of stone discs of deceasing size, set one 
on the other in a pile, which assumes in its upper parts the 
proportions of a flage^taf! rather than of a stone building. The 
Phra: prangs though often larger than the Phra: chedis am 
proportionallj thicker and less elongate. They appear to be 
derived from the Brahmanic temple towers of Camboja which 
consist of a shrine crowned by a dome. But in Siam the abrine 
is often at some height above the ground and is rednced to 
small dimensionsj sometimes becoming a mere nichep In laigo 
Phra: prangs it is approached by a Sight of steps outeide and 
above it riW the tower, terminating in a metal spire. But 
whereas in the Phra: chcdls these spirts are simplCi^ in the Phra: 
prangs they bear thi™ crescents representing the tiidont of 
Siva and appear like barbed arrows. A Large Wat is anre to 
contain a number of these etructuios and may also comprisB 
halls for preachings a pavilion covering a model of Buddha’s 
foot prints tanks for ablution and a boE tower* It ia said that 
only royal Wate contain libraries and buildings called chatta 
mukh, which shelter a four-faced image of Brahm^^* 

The monks are often housed in single chambers arranged 
round the courts of a Wat but oomotimes in larger buildings 
outside it. The number of monks and novices living in one 
monastery is larger than in Bumia^ and accortUng to the Bang¬ 
kok Directory (lOOi) works out at an average of about 12. In 
the larger Wats this figure is considerably eseeodBd. Al together 
there were 50,764 monks and 10,411 novices in 11M)7® the pro* 
vinco of Ayuthia being decidedly the beat provided with ciei^. 
As in Burma, it b custoraaty for every male to spend some 
time in a motiostcry, usually at the age of about 20, and two 
months b cotmdejed the minimurri which is respectable. It b 
also common to enter a monastery for a short stay on the day 
when a parent is cremated. During the ^ason of Vassa all 

* Four Jacni^ tlw lonr «o ootLHidqrwl iu BnmtM. ta rtprmat tlie 
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monta go oxit to ooUect alms but at other ecasona only a few 
make the daily round and the food ooUeoted, aa in Burma and 
Ceylon, is generally not eaten. But during the dry season it ia 
considered meritorious for monks to make a pUgiiniage to 
Phra BAt and while on the way to Uva on charity. They engsge 
to some extent in manual work and occupy themselves with 
carpentering*. As in Burma, education is in their hands» and 
they also act as doctors, though their treatment hm more to do 
with charms and faith ernes than with medicine. 

As in Burma there aro two aects, the ordinary imreformcd 
body, and the rigorous and select communion lonnded by 
Alougkut and called Bbammayut, It aims at a more a^tstece 
and useful life but in outward observances the only distinction 
seems to be that the Dhammayuta bold the ahne-bowl in front 
of them in both hands, w^hcrea$ the others hold it against the 
left hip uitii the left hand only. The hierarchy is well developed 
but somewhat secularized, though probably not more eo than 
it was in India under A$oka, In the official directory where the 
departments of the llinistry of Public Instruction are enumer¬ 
ated, the Ecckriastieal DepSrtmcnt comes immediately after 
the Bacteriological, tho two being clearly regarded as different 
methods of expelling evil spirits- The l^her clerical appoint- 
menta arc made by the king. He names four Primates% one of 
whom is selected as chief. The Primates udth nineteen superior 
monks form the highest; governing body of the Church, Below 
them tkte tweb^e dignitaries called Gurus, who are often heada 
of large Wats. There are also prelatea who bear the Cambojan 
title of Buricn cq^uivalent to MahAoirya. They must have passed 
an examination in Pali and are chiefly consulted on matters of 
eeremoTiial. 

It >rill thug be seen that the differences betwTJCn the churches 
of Burma, Ceylon and Siam are slight; hardly more than the 
local peculiarities which mark the Roman church in Italy, 
Spain, and England. Different opimons have been cxprc^fscd 
to the moral tone and eonduct of Siamese monks and most 
critics state that they are somewhat mferior to their Burmese 


* Thcss|uicm» Lotti* Land, p. |20^ 
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bpethfen. The system by which a village undertakes to auppert 
a monkj provided that he ia a reasonably competent school 
master and of good eharactor, works wcUh But in the laiger 
monasteries it is admitted that there are inmatea who have 
entered in the hope of Icjiding a la^^y life and even fagitiTea from 
jiLstice. Still the penalty for any grave offence is inunediate 
expulsion by the ecclesiastical authorities and tlio offender is 
treated with extTeme severity by the civil conrta to which he 
then becomes amenable. 

The religious festivals of Siam are numerous and character- 
ietic. Many aro Buddhist, some are Brahmanic^ and some are 
royal. Uposatha days [wan phra^) aro obscr^'cd much as in 
Burma. T|je birth, enlightenment and death of the Buddha 
(which arc all supposed to have taken place on the Mth day of 
the 6th waxing moon) are celebr&tod during a thneo days 
featival. These tliit?e da^is are of peculiar solemnity and are 
spent in the discharge of rehgious dutieSt such as licariiig ser¬ 
mons and giving alms. But at most- festivals religious observ¬ 
ances are mingled with much picturesque but aecular gaiety* 
In the mormng the monks do not go their usual round* and the 
alms-bowls are arranged in a line within the temple grounds. 
The laity (mostly women) arrive bearing ^^ickcr trays on which 
are vessels containing rice and delieaciea. Tliey place a selection 
of these in each bowl and then proceed to the Bot where they 
hear the commandments recited tmd often vow to obstsrA-e for 
that day some which are usually binding only on monks. While 
the monks are eating their meal the people repair to a river, 
which is rarely far distant in Siam, and pour water drop by 
drop saying *^May the food which we have given for the use of 
the holy ones be of benefit to our fathers and motheiB and to 
all of our relatives w'ho have passed away,” This rite is cuiiouely 
in harmony with the injunctioEis of the Tirokuddaj^uttam in the 
Khuddakap&tba, which is probably an ancient work®^. The rest 
of the day m nsnally devoted to pious merrymaking, such as 
processions by day and illuminations by night. On some fcaete 
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the laiva against gambling are suspended and Tarioua games of 
chance are freely indulged in. Thus the New Year festival called 
Trut (or Kmt) Thai lasts three days. On the first two days, 
espeeially the sceondt crowds fill the temples to offer flowers 
before the statues of Buddha and more substantial prcaenta of 
food, clothes, etc., to the clergy. Well-to-do families invite 
monks to their houses and pass the day ia listening to their 
sermons and reoitations. Companies of priests are posted round 
the city w*alls to scare away evil spirits and with the same object 
guns arc fired throughout the night. But the third day is devoted 
to gambliug by almost the whole population except the monks. 
Not diaaimilar is tlxe celebration of the Sbngkran holidays, at 
the beginning of the official year. The special religioiia observ¬ 
ance at tliis feast consists in bathing the images of Duddha and 
in theoty the same form of watery respect is extended to aged 
relatives and monks. IJi practice its place is taken by gifts of 
perfumes and other presents. 

The rainy sooson is preceded and ended by holidays. During 
this period both monks and pious laymen observe their roligioua 
duties more strictly. Thus monks eat only once a day and then 
only w’hat is put into their bowls and laymen observe some of 
the minor vows. At the end of the rauts come the important 
holidays known as Th6t Kathin'. when robes are presented to 
monks, This festival has long had a special importance in Siam. 
Thus Rama Kiiomheng in bis inscription of A.o, 1202* describes 
the feast of Kashina which lasts a month. At the present day 
many thousands of robes ore prepared in the capital alone so os 
to bo ready for distribution in October and November, wbon 
the king or some deputy of high rank visits every temple and 
makes the offering in person. During this season Bangkok 
witnesses a series of brilliant processions. 

These festivals mentioned may be called Buddhist though 
their light-hearted and splendour-loving gaiety, their ptxicessionB 
and gambling are far removod from the spirit of Gotama. 
Others however are deftnitely Bmhmanic and in Bangkok arc 
superintended by the Brahmans attached to the Court. Since 
the time of Mongkut Buddhist priests are also present os a sign 
that the rites, if not ordered by Buddhism, at least have its 

' Kaplun* in P»JL Sc* UBhftTag. oap. va. 
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Such is the Rek Na^j ur plotighing festival* The 
kizig b represented by the iliiiister of Agriculture who fonneriy 
had the right to exact from all shops found open such taxes as 
he might claim for his tempomrj^ sovereignty. At present he 
b escorted in procession to Dusit®* a royal park ontsido Bangkok p 
where ho breaks ground with a plough draAvn by two white 
oxen. 

Somewhat aimilar h the ThitnChlng-Cha, or Swinging 
holidays^ a two daye^ festival which sceitiB to be a barvegt 
thanksgiving. Under the supervision of a lugh official, four 
Brahmans wearing fall conical hata swing on a board suspended 
from a hoge frame about lOO ft high* Their object is to catch 
with thoir^ teeth a bag of money hanging at a little distance 
from the swmg. When three or four set^a of swingera have ob- 
telued a prize in this way^ they conclude the ceremony by 
sprinkling the ground with holy w ater contained in bullock 
horns. Swinging is one of the earliest Indian rites® and as part 
of the worship of Krishna it has lasted to the present day. Yet 
another Brahmanic festival is the Loi Kath5ng\ ivhen miniaturo 
rafts and ships bearing lights and offerings ore sent down the 
Men am to the sea. 

An ether class of ceremomes may be described as royalj inas¬ 
much as they are religious only in so far as they invoke religion 
to protect royalty. Such are the anniversaries of the birth and 
coronation of the king and the Tbil Kim or drinking of the water 
of allegiance which takes place twice a year. At Bangkok all 
officials a^mble at the Palace and there drink and sprinkle on 
their heads water in ivhich swords and other weapons have been 
dipped thus invoking vengeance on themselves should they 
prove disloyal* Jars of this water are despatched to Governors 
who superintend the performance of the same ceremony in the 


* Tlao ploDglung rutlTul ifl a rNfigaiZKd imperuLl cmEOOQjr in China, In India 
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provincial capitals. It is only aftor the water haa been drunk 
that officials receive their half yearly salaly^ Plonks are e^^cused 
from drinkijig it but the cliief eeelesiaatica of Bangkok meet 
in the Palace temple and perform a service in bononr of tlie 
oceadon. 

Besides these public aolcmnitiee there ara a number of 
domestic festivaig derived from the twelve Gaipskaras of the 
Hindus. Of these only three or four are kept up by the nations 
of Indo-China, namely the shaving of the first hair of a cliild a 
month after births tho giving of a namCf and the piercing of the 
ears for eamrigs. This last is observed in Burma and Laos, but 
not in Siam and Camboja where is subsiitutod for it the Kon 
Chuk or shaving of the topknot^ which ia allowed to grow until 
tho eleventh or thirteenth year. This ceremony, winch is per¬ 
formed on boys and girls alike, b the most important event in 
the life of a young Siamese and is celebrated by well-to-do 
parents with lavish expenditure, Tho$e ivho are indigent often 
avail themselves of the royal bounty, for each year a pubtio 
ceremony is performed in one of the temples of Bangkok at 
which poor children receive tho tonsure gratis* An elaborate 
description of the tonsure rites hag been published by Gcrinih 
They are of considerablo interest as showing how closely 
Buddhist and Br&hmajaic rites are intertwined in Siamese 
family life. 

Marriages are celebrated with a fca&t to which monks are 
invited but are not regarded as religious ceremonies. The dead 
are usually disposed of by cremationj but are often kept some 
time„ being either embalmed or simply buried and exhumed 
subsequently. Before cremation the coffin is usually placed 
within the grounds of a. temple. Hie monks read Suttas over it 
and it is said* that they hold ribbons which enter into the 
coflin and are supposed to commmucate to tho corpse the merit 
acquired by the recitations and prayers. 

3 

In the preceding pages mention has often been made not 
only of Brahmanic rites but of Brahman priests®. These are 
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^ F. A. TJiompson, IjHua Land^ p. 134. 

* Fdr of Sbia hn Frmnkfurter, OfiAAfcxL Ar^ir. 1^13, pp% 100-7* 
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etill to be found in Biingkok attached to the Court and po^^bly 
iji otber eitios* They ilres^s in white and have preserv'ed many 
Hindu usages but are said to he poor Sanskrit scho[ar 3 ^ tndsecl 
Gorini^ seema to say that they usie Pali in some of their reoita- 
tionB. Their principal duty is to offieiato at Court functions, hut 
wealthy famihea invite them to take part in domestic rites, and 
ako to cast horoscopes and fix lucky days* It is dear that the 
presence of these Brahmana is no innovation, Brahmanism 
must have been strong in Siam when it was a province of Cam- 
bo]a, but in both countries gave way before Buddhism. Many 
rites^ however^ connected with Becoring luck or predicting the 
future were too firmly established to be abolished^ and, as 
Buddhist monks wem unwilling to perform them^ or not" 
thought ^ery competent^ the Brahmous remained and were 
perhaps reinforced from time to time by now importations, for 
there are still Brahman colonics in Ligor and other Malay 
towns. Siamese lawbooks, hke those of Burma, seem to be 
mainly adaptatio]:is of Indian Bharmoiastras. 

On a cursory inspections Siamese Buddhism, especially aa 
seen in villages, seems remarkably free from alien additions. 
But an essamination of ancient buHdiugs^ of royal tomplea ui 
Bangkok and royal ceremomaJ, euggeats on the contrary that 
it is a mixed faith in which the Brahmanic element is strong. 
Yet though thia element appeals to tho auperstitian of the 
Siamese and their love of pageantry, I think that as in Burma 
it has not invaded the sphere of religion and ethics more tJian 
the Pi):akas themselves allow. In art and literature its influence 
has been considerable, Tlie ^tory of the Ramnyona is illnstrated 
on the cloiater w^alls of the royal temple at Bangkok and 
Indian mj’thology has supplied a multitude of types to the 
pohiter and sculptor- such as Yrmtma: rat (Y&ma)^ Phaya Man 
(Mara)^ Phra: In (Indra). These are aU deiti^ Imoan to the 
PitakaB but the sculptured or images^ in Siamese temples alao 

* They affl jpqitly «aeh u GoUmn wBuld Imve ftmcibg "low 

fcrti” At prweitt the mtiDka of Siam dc«l (njcjy in clmniu and 

ciQrcwiiru but on impnrtJuiL Mcuicmi paMw tiJjiulHiii imiils to taTe grmtor OOL. 
filiQnea m tbe Hkiil tmd pam-cr ol Brikllinflju, 

» Sing gri SuijETUipaa Kinut ntSatca in on faucriptiem of obonl 1366 how ho 
Mt tip tUlUH of PawnueiTHm and Vuliijukannn (f) jmd appoiulod BnUuimii* to 
serft;- 
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include Geneva, Plua: Kara! (NiMyana or Vishnu) riding on 
tho Garuda and Phra : Isu4n (^iva) tiding on a bull. Tliere ia a 
legend that the Buddha and Siva tried which could make luni' 
self invisible to tho other. At last the Buddha aat an Siva’s 
head and the god being unable to see him acknowledged bis 
deieat. This story is told to explain a amail figure which Siva 
boars on his head and recalls the l<^nd fonnd in tho Pifakas^ 
that the Buddha made himself invisible to Brahmfi but that 
Brahma had not the corresponding power. Lingas are still 
venerated in a few tomplesj for instance at Wat Pho in Bangkok, 
but it would appear that the majority those found at Pra 
Pratom and Lopbburi) are survivals of ancient Brahmanic 
worship and have a purely autiquarian importance, TJie Brah- 
cianic cosmology which makes Mt Mcru tho cemtro of tliis 
Universe is generally accepted in occlesiastica] treatises and 
pain rings, though the educated Siamese may smile at it, and 
when the topknot of a Siamese prince is cut off, part' of the 
cseremony consists in his being received by the king dressed as 
Siva on the summit of a mound cut in the traditional shape of 
Mt Kailasa. 

Like the N4ts of Burma, Siam has a spirit population known 
as Fhis‘. The name Is occasionally applied to Indian deiries, 
but the great majority of Phis fall into two classes, namely, 
ghosts of the dead and nature spirits which, though dangerous, 
do not rise above the poairion of good or bad fairies. In the 
first class are included the Phi Pr§t, who have the character¬ 
istics as well as the name of the Indian Pretas, and also a 
multitude of beings who like European ghosts, haunt houses 
and behave in a mysterious but generally disagreeable manner. 
The Phi fkm is apparently our nightmare. The ghosts of children 
dying soon after birtii are apt to kill their mothers and in 
general women are liahlo to be possessed by Phis. Tho ghosts 
of those w'ho have died a violent death are dangerous but it 
would seem that Siamese magicians know how to uriliae them 
as familiar spirits. The better sort of ghosts are known os Ohio 
Phi and shrines called San Gb&o are set up in their honour. It 
does not however appear that there is any hierarchy of Phis 
like the thirty'Seven Nfits of Burma. 

* Hi.]. Xlk. 47. 

* Socitif, toL it. p*rt LL 1907. Siwjw fh^-hn by A. J. Iririn, 
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Among those Pltik who are not ghosts of the dead the most 
important is the Phi nien or guardian spirit of each house. 
Pr^uetitly a little ahrine is erected for Him at the top of a pole. 
There are also innumerable Pills in the jungle moatly malevolent 
and capable of appeoimg either In human form or as a dangerons 
animaL But the tree spirits are generally bonovolent and when 
their tieca are cut down they protect the houses that are made 
of them. 

Tlius the Buddhism of Slam, like that of Burma, ha.s a 
certain admi^cture of Brahmankm and animism. The Brolt' 
manism is perhaps more striking than in Burma on account of 
the Court ceremonies: the belief in spirits, though almost 
tinirersal, seems to be more retiring and less conspicuous, Tet 
the inscription of Bnma Komh^ng mentioned above osserta 
emphatically that the prosperity of the Empire depends on due 
honour being shown to a certain mountaJn Hpirit‘. 

It is pretty clear that the first introduction of Hinayanist 
Buddhmm into Siam was from Southern Burma and Pegu, but 
that somewhat later Ceylon w-as accepted as the standard of 
orthodoxy. A learned thera who knew the Sinhalese Tipitaka 
was imported thence, as well os a branch of the Bo-tree. But 
Siamese patriotism fiattered itself by imagining that the national 
religion was duo to personal contact with the Buddha, although 
not even early legends can be cited in support of such traiUtions. 
In 1692 a mark in the rocka, now known os the Phra: B&t, was 
discovered in the hills north of Ayuthia and identified as a 
footprint of the Buddha similar to that found on Adam's Peak 
and in other places. Burma and Ceylon both claim the honour 
of a visit from the Buddha but the Siamese go further, for it is 
popularly believed that he died at Pralen, a little to the north 
of Phra Pathom, on a spot marked by a slab of rock under great 
trees*. For this reason when the Government of India presented 

1 Jour. Siam So*. p- “In yesoder mountikin a % dpUDii ipMt Plui 

Kiuphong tbAl Li fehmi ©Tisxy othw tplnl in tMi ftalto. ll mv ’Pnbeo 

Tulin^ ihij ivtilm itfwmticHA hLtn weU witii proper offciingp, ihla realni firm 

thiH realm prtwpcrs. If tte spirit ho not roT&EfDrad wnU, jr tiw cfTerintfi ho not 
right, tho 4irit in ibfr mountiin dmw net fMcot, dm not. TwJm 

pejii±i«L“ 

■ rho most popnkr JUo of th* Buddhi in Sknuws id mriJed Pa^ihfiinni* &6m- 
phathiyAD, tmidtAted by in TU WhfiLl of ikr Law. Bnt Uko the LiHU 

VidtJW iJid other Indian liw m ffMch it 14 modelled It fftojWihqrt lit the enlightcfn- 
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the king of Siam with the iielice found in the Piprayoi vase^ the 
gift though received with honour, aroused little enthu&ioam 
and was placed in a somewhat sacladed shrine^t 

«3»nt^ Anfltiwr rbt^loui book h tJi0 Tnupb&m fgTribhflmi), pu, 

9OD0fmC erf tbo aooording to Hlndd pHnciplm, compiled in 1776 ftom nrkm 

raebnt woiluL 

Tho ^li lilicT&tare 0I filnm Ea not TCfy lu^ Some &oo<iiint nE It 19 by 
Coodisi ni 191S. m, pp, 

^ Wbm in in ISC? I mw in t pboto^gi^jilioi^H ffaop « photo^mpih of 

tbs pznoCflaiQQ ^htch womd thnae niioa to Ibnir degtinatkiiL tt wm iMribed 
^'Anivnl of Bnddbn^i toolb Iztini £jmdyk^ TIlu ibortn bow donpUro hJ^toricftl 
OTSdeoroo auiy t». Tbo inKription wu the tMtimoiiy of tn oye-vitzieu ^nd yot it 
friA cnUtnly vroo^. 
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CHAPTER XXXYIII 


CAMBOJA^ 

1 

Tue lYench Prot^torate of Camboja corresponds roughly to 
the nucleus^ though hy no means to the whole esc tent of the 
former Empire of the Khmers. The affinities of this race have 
given ris^to eonsiderable discusdon and it has been proposed 
to connect them with the Mun^a tribes of India on one side 
and with the Malays and Poljmcsians on the other*. They are 
allied linguiatically to the Mens or Taloinga of Lower Burma 
and to the Khaslos of Assam, but it is not proved that they are 
Bimilarly related to the Annamitos, and recent investigators are 
not disposed to maintain the hlon-Annom family of languages 

^ Gee otbeir 

{(!} E. AymoTiier, Farii, 3 tdI*. 1000^ IW)4 (tiled ab Aj-zapmer). 

A. Banii,K Inxri^uns SamcrUm Cambe^ (Notkts it MSS. 

tU h Mmct. A Of.), Pmw* 1 B4ia (tiled u Corpus, u). 

{c} A, inmipikma de Ca]n6«f|^ (in owe 

(d) L. Finot, “Bnddhiam is Indo-OtilMp" BnddMM Ritititf OcL 
(«} G. HiiApcTOeir'EnfljWj^ PtnK IWW (dted u MajipAro)i 

(/)Fp PelliCRl, mir kd Coutimii* de CamtKdge psir Tcheoa T*- 

ktniAti., treduila ol timotli,** B-E.FuE.O. pp. 1^^177 (cited sa 

(j) Jd. ^^Xi? Foutuii,” 1003+ pp' (eSted m Ptllkii, 

Artitlet on TAiicnu mHciplLdtu hy G. Coedi^ in 1908,^ xl pl ^03;, xir. 
p. nZ; niL Pl ftmi p, 5lL 
(«J di dl Plndochim^f JOOS onvirdfi. 

Le d'Af^iarr TAm, Mwkn H^nri Bufirutf 1010-1D14. 

Bnidea the artitiet tiled fibo-re the de Fran^Ut 

tFhiK Ori&U (<|nol#d m B.B.FJS.0.1 eod^ahiA msj etiu^ deoliiig 
with the religion And Archaeology of Cnmbaja. 

(t] L- FSnot, A’oiw iflfpiyropAw i]uih'£7htit&otfi^ 1916. 

^ for Uleimtnrv np to 1900, G. CoedK raijonihih dee 

tmvavx rtlatifM d TArMidof^ du CttmbcdffA ti du Champa. Fatifi, 
Impnineric STAlidHAlp, 1900. 

• See wpetially F. W. Stimdtl, i>te Mon-Khm Fditer^ Binde^licd 
wecAert Ftiteri* ZiMirtiUAnim und A«Atino#Hie»A. BzAEmecKwnig, lOM. 
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proposed by Logan and others. But the undoubted similarity 
of tbe Mon and Khmer languages suggests that the ancestors of 
those who now apeak them were at one time spread over the 
central and western parts of IndO'China but wero sut^equenlly 
diindod and deprived of much territory by the southward 
invasions of the Thais in tbe middle ages. 

Tlie Khmem also called themselves Kambuja or Ramvuja 
and their name for the country is still either SrOk K^mpuchda 
or SrOk Khmer*. Attempts have been made to find a Slalay 
origin for ibis name Kambuja but nativo tradition regards it 
as a link with India and aAirms that the race is descended from 
Kamfau Svayombhuva and AferA or Perfi who was given to him 
by ^iva as nife*. This legend hardly proves that t|ie Khmer 
people came from India but they uudoubtedly received thenco 
their eivihzation, their royal family and a considerable number 
of Hindu immigrants, so that the mythical ancestor of their 
kings naturally came to he regarded as the progenitor of the 
race. Tbe Chinese traveller C-hou Ta^kuan (1296 a,d.] says that 
the country known to tbe Chinese aa Chcn-la is called by the 
natives KaU'po-chih but that the present dynasty call it Kan- 
p'tt-chih on the authority of Sanskrit (Hsi-fan) works. The 
origin of the name Ch§n-la is unknown. 

There has been much discussion respecting the relation of 
Cii^n-la to the older kingdom of Fu-nan wliich is the name given 
by Chineso historians until the early part of the seventh century 
to a state occupying the soutb-eastem and perhaps central 
portions of Indo-China. It has been argued that Chen-la is 
simply the older name of Fu-nan and on tbe other band rhAt. 
Fu-nan is a wider designation including several states, one of 
which, ChAn-Ia or Camboja, became paramount at the expense 
of the others*. But the point seems oniinportaDt for their 

^ Cunbod^ m srapted Fmcb apeLLm^ ^ thii In Engluh 

Kjiinbojii, KjimbodiA, Cudb^^jA mnd Cvnbwtuk mn all foaqil Tki Lut \m the mcMt 
luuil but di tM not H way oJ iBpiBacutiDjt the Houiid o{ j sm luUAlly hoArd ill 

LMb iiAn]&. 1 ltaT« tlk^ndOEv prcfsiwE Camboji. 

^ fiw the iuHription nl ShLa^p wt. ID09. pjK 4^, 4i]i9, 497. 

■ Tbo Sul amutlj (PcUiot^ J*dii nail, p, 272} StaUa that Cb^-1a Hm lo tbff 
of Lio-ji.: it wm ^rigkiiily a tabsaI til Fu-hiul .,. The uM.mv pf tbp hing*i 
family wu Kahatfiyilt his penKmal oaniP WM Citramui: hla AnceaturB JsrpgPMsirtIj 
acquired tba ic?eR]j;£i3ly ai this oqiiiitry: Citnuvna wized Fu^uau oqiil reduced Jt 
to flohmiaomhiL,*' Thli axtn* perfectly dnr ud w* fcnow from Combo-jiui 
tiojLB tbat Citnuftia was th& peHfoaial mmt □! ib* king wbo irigiiqd ab 
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religiouB hiBt^3^y with whioh we have to ded. In religion and 
general civilization both w'ere subject to Indian influence and 
. it is not recorded that the political cireuimtanocs which turned 
Fu-nan into ChSn-la were attended by any religious revolution. 
The most important fact in the hbtory of these countries, 
is Chatnpa and Java^ is the presence frois early times of 
Iniilian mfluenc-c as a result of eommoree, colonisation, or con¬ 
quest. Oneutalisfs have only nseently freed themselves from 
the idea that the ancient Hindus, and especially their religion, 
were restricted to the limits of India, In medlieval times this 
was true. Emigration was rare and it waa only in the nineteenth 
century that the travelling Hindu became a hnniliar and in 
some British colonies not very welcome visitor. Even now 
Hindus of the higher caste evade rather than deny the rule 
which forbids them to cross the ocean^. Bui for a long while 
Hindus have frequented the coast of East Africa^ and in earlier 


C. 000 A.D. But iL Wdedd appear from the InedriptLaiu that it 
WM hu predemior Bh&TATftxman madb vhabavDr dienge (XTrimed in the 
nlatkiiu {Kf C^Q)boij& to J^u-nan and in. uiy cam It u nnt dear who wem the mliAlii- 
tantd of Fa-non if not Cu&hojuu. F^rLapt Mnapem ia right in euggcaling iLftt 
Fu-niu^ WTu Himhing lifafriatpcruiinisrEimay (p. 2^}, mi da BariAKa'einparait 
<h3 Lacotircmiu LEEipIrkle, run noHroltaliaii^ifn AUcamgnaqDD lafamiUe 

^ It ifl remorkftbk that ihn BaatlMyana-dhamm-ainjii tmiiJiuzrat^ to wa 
auaag cnitomi p«cuLL&r to th& North (l 1, 4) and then (m Sj c|a»» 

tnakiiig yojisgiM bf MA u thfr of liui irhidi o&iw I«s9 at outp. This 

mma to mdic4to that the ChmfgnkatH. Irom India camfr mainly fioca the North, hot 
Jt wouM he radh to ooDdude that In timiA of «trM or oathueiaEm the SouthomorA 
did not follov tlmr p^tiot A iMUHiago in the aKond chaptor of tho Kautillya 
ArtlmAaAtrtt hae been interprGfced oa referring to the deepftt4rh oE oul&mata to foreign 
ecrimlrijee, hut it probably canioinplatcfl jmlkiiig more than the tranafer ot papula^ 
tton from one part o( India to anoUun. Sm Finot, BJS.F.KO. 1012, Ne. S. But 
the paaeage at any rau ahova that thti idea Ol the King beiisg abie to tninapcj^ a 
ednaiderahte maw ot popnllktioa WU Eannliar in ancient ladia- Jataka 4043 ciin- 
Uim a cniiood stoiy gf a yiUage o( oarpoateia who being unBUcgewthl in trado 
bailt a ihip and inn%Tat«l to an idand in tho ddcutl It ia cii!a 4 - that thei« mamt 
havo bHU a coDalderabk aealaring population in IndiB In eariy timn lor tbe Rig 
Veda {lU 4S, 3; n 56, 2; L Lid, the Mjihliiihlltata and the JAtakaa alltide to the 
loTO of gain which Mnda mgrabante acmu the Ha and to ahlpwrcdo. Seulptuiap 
at BftlMlte saorihcil to about ISO a^n. reprwnt a ahipwieok. Shipa dented 
in this paintmgi of Ajant* aad alee ocour cm iht coma at Ihe Andhm King rdaiif 
(a, 2W JLo.) and in the aonlptonHi of Borobewdoer, The Digha Nitaya fi03 
•peak! of iw^ing ahipa which whm Iwl Jet Je»» a knd lighting bird. Mach 
inlonnatleo ia eolbctod m Badhakumud MookefiFi HiHanf e/ lad^ia M^ppin^ 


■ Voyagea are itih wgutttrfy made in dhowi between the 
Zanzibar or MombaeA and Lhn trade appemi. tn be okl 


west ooaat of India and 
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centuries their traders, soldiers and misrionartce covered con¬ 
siderable distances by sea. The Jitakas* mention voyages to 
Babylon; Vijaya and i^laiuiida reaahed Ceylon in the 6fth and 
third cetituriea b.C; respectively. There is no ceTt4im evidence 
as to the epoch when Hindus 6rst penetrated beyond the Italay 
peninsula, but Java U mentioned in the Ramayana®: the earliest 
Sanskrit mecriptions of Champa date from our third or perhaps 
second century, and the Chinese Annala of the Tsin indicate 
that at a period considerably anterier to that d 3 maaty there 
were Hindus in Fu-nan^. It is therefore safe to eondude that 
they must have reached thesse regions about the beginning of 
the Christian era and, should any evidence be forthcomingi 
there is no reason why this date should not be put further hackp 
At present we can only say that the estahlishmenf of Hindu 
kingdoms probably implies earlier visits of Hindu traders and 
that voyages to the south coast of Indo-China and the Archi¬ 
pelago were probably preceded by settlements on the latlimua 
of Kra, for inst-ance at Ligor. 

The motives which prompted this eastward movement have 
been varioudy connected ’nrith religious persecutiou in India, 
miBsionaiy onterpriae, commerce and i>oIitieaI adventure. The 
first is the least probable. There b little evideuee for the sya- 
tematic persecutiou of Buddhists in India and still less for the 
persecution of Brahmans by Buddhists. Kor eon these Indian 
settlements be regarded as primarily religio^is misdons. The 
Brahmans have always been willing to follow and supervise the 
progress of Hindu eivilizationj but they have never Ehown any 
disposition to evangelhe foreign countries apart- from Hindu 
eettloments in them. The Buddhists had this evangelistic temper 
and the Joumoj^ of their ml$$iotiariee doubtless athnulated 
other dosses to go abroo^b but still no inscriptioua or annals 
suggest that the Hiutlu migratiom? to Java and Camboja were 
parallel to Mahinda^s mission to Ceylon, Nor is there any 
reason to think that they were commanded or encouraged by 

^ Sw 333 for the td Bavcm Or Bnbyicnu J|Ia1£u SCO OiOd 44^ 

caOEHiQH Toj'aj 5 M to SuTAq^bhuEm or hower Burma fivffl Bhwnkaochm ftoill 
Benure* diywa the riFn^r. The MHimiiL rAnhjk (vl 21) sDudei Xq Lreffio with ChinA 
by 

» RAjh. rv. +0, 3C- 

^ Peliiot, ypiMiuiB, ji, Tlie WE^sLem nmJ Ejutom T^m reined fniD to 
419 4,0, 
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Indian Rajaa, for no mention of their de^spatch haa boon found 
in India, and no Indian state is recorded to have claimed 
sDzerainty over these colonies. It therefore seems likely that 
they wore founded by traders and also by adventurere who 
followed existing trade routes and hod their otvn reasons for 
leaving India. In a country where dynastic qimrrela were fre¬ 
quent and the younger sons of Rajas had a precnrioua tenure of 
life, such reasons can be easily imagined. In Camboja we find 
an Indian dpioety established after a short struggle, but in 
other countries, such as Java and Sumatra, Indian civilization 
endured because it was freely adopted by native chiefs and not 
because it was forced on them as a result of conquest. 

The insctiptiona discovered in Camboja and dedpbered by 
the laboud; of French savants offer a-ith one lacuna (about 
a.D.) a fairly continuous history of the country from 
the sixth to the thirteenth centuries. For earlier periods w*o 
depend almost entirely on Chineso accounts which are frag- 
inentary and not interasted in anything but the occasional rela¬ 
tions of China with Fu-nan. The annais of the Tsin dynnaty^ 
already cited say that from 265 a.». onwards the kings of Fu-nan 
sent several ombaseJea to the Chinese Court, adding that the 
people have books and that their writing resembles that of the 
Hu. The Hu are properly speakiiig a tribe of Central Asia, but 
the expression doubtless means no more than ajphabetic w-riting 
as opposed to Chinese characters and such an alphabet coo 
hardly hav© had other than an Indian origin, Originallv, adds 
the Annalist, the sovereign was a woman, but there came a 
stranger call^ Hun-Hui who worahipped the Heviia and had 
had a dre^ in which one of them gave him a bow* and ordered 
him to sail for Fu-nan. He conquered the country and married 
the Queen but his descendants deteriorated and on© Fan-Hsim 
founded another dj-nasty. The annals of the Ch'i djuasty 
(47ft--501) give substantially the Same story but say that the 
stranger was called Hun-T'icn (which is probably the correct 
form of the namej and that he came from Cy or Cliiao an 
unknown locality. The same annals state that towards the end 


Moat q( tts xef«i«iic« U> Cluiwae anniltl nre taken 


* Pclliot, fffhlfifllt, Jl, 
tbii Talu^bb pApcTf 

The LiBGnptjoti cpf Mi--AQD relmlei JiotF IVftltndixi.yA planted n j 
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of fifth century the king of Fu-uan who bore the family 
name of Ch^iao-ch'fen-ju^ orEau^tJinya and the peneoria] name 
of ShS-yeh-po-mo {Jajavarman) traded with Canton. A Bud¬ 
dhist monk named Nagasena returned thence with some Cam- 
bojan merqhant^ and so impressed this king with his account of 
China that he was sent back in 4S4 to beg for the protection of 
the Emperor. The Idng^s petition and a supplementary paper 
by N§.gasena are presen-ed in tlie annals. Tlioy seem to be an 
attempt to represent the country aa Buddhist, while explaining 
that Mahdvara is ita tutelaiy deity. 

The Lining annals also state that during the Wu dynasty 
(222-280) Fan Chan, then king of Fii-nan, Jient a relative 
named Su-Wu on an embassy to India, to a king eaUed Mao-lun, 
whieb probably represents Murunda, a people of the Ganges 
valley mentioned by the Pura^as and by Ptolemy, This king 
despatched a return embassy to Fuman and hia ambassadors 
met there an ofTiclal sent by the Emperor of China®, The early 
date aacribed to these events ie rioticcable. 

The Liang annals contain al&o the following statements, 
Betii-eeu the years 35T and 424 AhD. named as the datee of 
emba^^ies seat to China, an Indian Brahman called Chloo- 
ch"en-]u (Kaui^dmya) heard a supernatural voice bidding him 
go and reign in Fu-nan. He met with a good reception and was 
elected king* He changed the customs of the country and made 
them conform to those of India, One of his successors, Jsyavsr- 
man, sent a coral image of Euddlia m 503 to the Emperor 
Wu-ti (502-550). The inhabitants of Fu-nan are said to moke 
bronze images of the heaYenJy genii with tw^o or four heads 
and four or eight arms. Jsyavarman was succeeded by a 
usurper named liu-tVpa-mo (Rudravarman) who sent an 
imago made of sandal wood to the Emperor in 519 and in 539 
offered him a hair of the Buddha twelve feet iong^ The Sui 
amtals (589-filS) state that CTtni^na, king of Chen-la, con¬ 
quered Fu-nan and was succeeded by his sou tsonoseua. 

Two monks of Fu-nan are mentioned among the tromlatora 
of the Chinese scriptures®, namely^ Sahghapila and Mandra, 

I Thu U lli^ modmi n»ding of ttuo eluuwrteira m Faking, kit Julidi’i JfiaAnji 
juRtLS^ Ihc tFuaKriptiem 

*■ Soc S. L^vi in ChoAit dA /7drte;, p, nOi* Deai penpleq m^ocmnim 

L Lac MufUd^u ^ NanjiQ Catalo^fut^, p, 422, 
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Both arrirod in China duiijig the first years of the ebtlh century 
and their vorks are extant. The pilgritn who rotitmcd 

froni India in C9S saj-s* that to the S.W. of Clmrnpa lies the 
countiy Po-nan. formerly called Fu-nan, which is the southern 
comer of tfambudvipa. ffe says that ”of old it was a country 
the inliabitonts of which lived naked; the people wore mostly 
worshippers of deras and later on Buddhism flourished there, 
but 8 wicked king has now expelled and exterminated them all 
and there are no members of the Buddlmit brotherhood at all.'’ 

These data from Chinese authorities are on the whole con¬ 
firmed by the Cambnjnn insetiptionSt Kudravarman is men¬ 
tioned* and the kiiigB claim to belong to the race of Kau^ijjuya*. 
This is the name of a Bratiman gotro, but sneh designations 
were often borne by Kshatiiyoa and the conqueror of Camboja 
probably belonged to that easte. It may be affirmed ft-ith some 
certainty that he started from south-eastern India and possibly 
he sailed from Mahiibalipiir {also called the Seven Pagodas). 
Maeulipatam was also a port of embarcotion for the East and was 
connectetlwith Broach by a trade route running through Tagora, 
now Ter in the Niioun’s dominioiiEi. By using this road, it was 
possible to avoid the west coast, which was infested by pirates, 

The earliest Cambojan inscriptions date from the beginning 
of the seventh centuiy and are written in on alphabet closely 
resembling that of the inscriptions in the temple of r4pan&tha 
at Pattadkal in the Bijapur district^. They are composed in 


• I-lWiW, tnuu. T«l(i«kui(n, JJ. 12, * Carpttt, L a 6S. 

• C«ryiu, L. HIV 84, SC, WJ, ftnd Afiati^mr IBS* pt leg, 

• mm Tkitlhjf Bodiuni, mUcUul mi Aibale tn lfll2 1 natiid tLo fg|lo*illfl 

f^mblancc* betvMn ILe temnle* ol Uun di«lriet and tb«E ol Omboja. (al 11^ 
^ Cjpin. .K Hu^ra, VinuHM md KrMilliha. Al Pattftdtil, u gt Afifikcr 
w»l, on ihE temple ir«ll fcpmsent tie Chozaing of lio Se. and tea* 

from the mina,riuia, fb) Lbibo bloekB of etone wEre lued for buildine and af»r 
twifij; pot ro tlKir poiittoiii worn emnoi la fifu, u » ebotro hy nafljdafcU « 
pl^, (ej a^b^ eoBia^ hroe oro fn^UEot. frf) The niebtliwtomi 

not a* m Ilmvidmn temple., that ii to eay lai^r oiiEeide and lK>™iniiw .mallet 

ro ** tQ^naohod 

to a halL ^ comiilM an ofieu nuMd on a ba«iiunt. (/j Mokhelin™ md 

koUiaa am Mdl need in woirijip, (g) TheM an VEnndahi HMinblmB tw »t 
^kof Wa^-boy have .kpiog rtooe .calptom, m roJiel on th^rwaU 
^ a fonD. or windows m lie ootwdE -alL (ij The doom of i,ho Linaa dirine, haw 
a BE^ntUle omameolatioti and MO VEfi- like thorn of tio BavotJ Kl 

^ntleman told mo tlmi hn had men lompte. with towo« b t^ oeilhbtiXiSd 
byt I kkve ao6 tlwin wignEHHiriiwa^ 
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SAn^krit: vetw of a eomewbat exuberant style, wliich revels in 
the commonplaces of Indian poetr^^ The deities most frequently 
nicutioned are &va by himself find Siva united with ^^isk^u in 
the form Hari-Hara* The names of the kuigs end in Vannaa 
and this termination is also specially frequent in names of the 
Pallava dynasty ^ The magnificent monuments still extant 
attest a taste for arehitecture on a large scale dmilar to that 
found among the Dravidiana, These and many other indications 
juiitify the conclusion tliat the Indian civilisation and religion 
which became ptodominanl in Gamboja w'cre imported from the 
Deccan, 

The Chinese accounts distinctly mention two invadona^ one 
under Cl/iao-ch'fia-ju (Kaon^inya) about 400 a.d. and one con¬ 
siderably anterior to 2115 under Hun-T'ien. It might be supposed 
that tkk name oho represents Kamjdinya and that there is a 
confusion of dale^. But the available evidence is certainly in 
favour of the estabUshinent of Hindu civilisation in Fu-nan 
long before 400 A.D. and there is nothing improbabie in the 
story of the two Lavei^ions and oven of two Kaundhiyas. 
Maspero suggests that the first invasion came from Java and 
formed part of the same movement w^hich founded the kingdom 
of Cliampa* It is remarkable that an inscription in tSanskrit 
found on the east coast of Borneo and apparently dating from 
the fifth centuiy mentions Kuqd^ggfl' ^ the grandfather of the 
reigning king^ and the Liang annals ^y that the king of Fob 
(probably in Borneo but according to some in Sumatra) was 
called Ch'iao-ch^Sn-ju. It seems likely that the Indian family of 
Kamidlnya was establiBhcd BOtnewhere in the South Seas (per¬ 
haps in Java) at an early period and thence invaded various 
countries at various times. But Fu-nan is a vague geographical 
term and it may be that Hun-Tlen founded a Hindu dynaaty 
in Champa. 

^ E.\f. MalM^jidravjiTnuui^ PMwneflTJLravamum* EtiiL It ifliy 

ha notlwU that PatifttlkitJ w omiaiclHrably to Ibc ^.'W, of and that thtt 

Pia|liL¥Ka Eua Mippoeed to haTC como from tho northEm ]iul of tbo ppe^ot M&dmB 
ProsuiimQj. ThoiL^h lb& Hiiidui who emiigrAted toComboj^ probably barked in 
ihi) ueij^hbaurbood ot Modrov tlioy ma)' hJiTit oomjei froni countti«i diiieIi {□rthcr 

to thfl north, Vammn ii iwo^nifod u a proper it^nmnatioB <if fCuhatriya nnmEiii 
blit it ii rnmll^kAbll^ that it ii found in aU tire Sanskrit 1 ]jieb 4W of Cambojiui kingn 
ubd u very oommoa in FoJUvfr nnm^ TKb nams of A^aithunmiii in l-tw 

mythkcat genoalot^u oi Wth the Pallavae wad tho kinija of CJmcupa or perhapa of 
Cambojo, see 1004» p. 023^ 
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It IS that daring the period of the inscriptions the 
rehgton of Caniboja ivas a mixtufo of Brahmaniam and Bnd- 
dhiam, the only change noticeable being the preponderance of 
ono or other element in different centuries. But it troiild be 

I-Ching’fl statement that 
Buddhism ffoiinshed in Fu-nan in early times and was then 
subverted by a wicked king, by whom BbavavarmanJ may be 
meant. Bnwiif/ocie tho statement is not improbable, for there 

O immigrants should not have been 

Bnddhiata. but the traditions connecting these countries with 
WJy Mmayai^t missionaries are vague. Taranhtha* states 
that the d^iples of Vasubandhu introduced Buddhism into the 
country of Koki (Indo-ChinaJ but his authority does not count 
for much m such a matter. The statement of I-Ching however 
has considerable weight, especially as the earliest inscription 


h- * Tiy Camboian 

ifconsidering the phases through which relieioQ 
pa^. Until thejl^tcenth century our chief authorities^are 
the bansknt und Khmer inscriptions, supplemented by notices 
in the Chinese aimalit. The Khmer inseriptiona are often only 
a tr^ation or paraphrase of Sanskrit texts found in the same 
tec^ty and, iw a ^e, are more popular, having little Utereiy 
aUtT^r' contain liste of donations o^S 

^ T iwpulotion for the upkeep of 

pious foim<totion3. After the fourteenth century we have clm- 
bojftn aimai^f dubious value and we also find inseriptiona in 
Pall OT m modem Cambofan. The earliest Sanskrit inscriptions 
date from the beginning of the seventh century and mention 
works unilertakeii m 604 and 624^ 

The first important king is Bhavavaman fc. 600 a n} a 

^pliotiB ihow tlmt hfr WM m leatou. vonhlnpe^Gt giL ^ 

II vbU te etm IO0CS i«h,»l y |.Chw n,fS J / JivdiM 

» Sdii(<l!Di>r a -’oaL j TI^ <iiiti-Uudiihiit, 
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conqueror and probably a ^isurp<jr^ who oit^^ded hk Idngdom 
eoBitid&rably towards the w^ist. Hi^ career of conquest was con¬ 
tinued by Miili4vamian (also called Citrascna), by l^anavarmao 
and by Jayavarman^. TTiis last prince was on the thn^ne in 
607p but his reign is follow^ed by a lacuna of more than a century. 
Notices in the Chinese annals^ confirmed by the double gene¬ 
alogies given for thk period in later inscriptions^ indicate that 
Camboja waa dividetl for some time into two statesp one littoral 
and the other inland. 

Clear history begins again with the reign of Jayavarman II 
(802—S69). Later sovereigns evidently regnrd him as the great 
national hero and be lives in popular legend as the builder of a 
magnificent palace, Beng Mealea* whose ruins still esist^ and aa 
the recipient of the sacred sword of Indra which is preser^'od at 
Phnom-penh to this day. Wo ate told that he “came from 
Jav4,” which is more likely to be some locality in the Malay 
Peniosula or Laos than the bland of that name. It is possible 
that Jayavarman was carried away captive to this region hut 
returned to found a dynasty independent of it*. 

The ancient city of ^Ingkor has probably done more to make 
Camboja known in Europe than any recent achievements of 
the Klimer race. In the centre of it stands the temple now called 
Bay on and outside its walls arc many other edifices of which 
the majestic Angkor Wat is the laigcst and best preserved. 

^ PertuLpa i peoDiid BhATUVamULn oamg bcLwwq tliMq loal two ldl&;g9; IH 
in B.E.P.B.O. p mt 

* See MccciiitMie'Ui in. B.iS.F*E-0- 1013 , No. 2 . 

* Rat iho oaptLVjty emir dlh mierriqjM ftod aot & WKttiary oa& FluQt tuesnot* 
libiit ths nnoicDt royal hoii^e of Pu'Dah hitTo iFsl^lcd &i Java ind ibAve claimed 

righU over Camboja which JiiyHvarBiiiEi hoiheIidw aboliahML Thtt oaJj 
cleiT statemaatA on the qacation those in tbe Sdok Kai Thom snscription, 
ELhmcr lest o. T2, wbteh tcU aa that Damboja bod been dependent on Java iiLd 
that Jajmi arniaJ] H hletitutcd m Epeoial stale imlt Oi R lign that tbip depeiuleiifiS 
luid come on end. 

It ia troe Umt the Hindu colonliti pf Camboja jua^ liava come from the ijiand 
of Jata, 3 Wt no cvjdiTOi* lupporte tho idea that Cwnboj* irae a dependency h£?( tbe 
j«.linnt^ about 800 A.D. and lia LnMrHptiojifl of Champa ieem lo diatlnsniah olcoiijr 
beiircod Yavadvlpa {the ialand) B 4 id the anknovn coantiy tolled Jatl 3« Fmoj^ 
pp. 48 and 240. H^nce it eeema unhltely that the barfMrQEia pljatea 
{osUed the nrmiea of Java) who infaded CtampA in 707 C«** the inKriptlaa of 
Yang Tikuh) wore from thn ^ADd. The SMynese ioocriptsem of Bteia Kbomhfngfi. 
f. 1^00 A.11*-,^apeeka of a plate tailed Chavi, vhkdimflj' be Luanjor Praboni^ On the 
other homi il doM not anm Ukaly that ptritfee, cipiraaly dwribed ofl mung ahips, 
would have CQaia from the iatenoTF 
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King Indravnrmaii (877-899) ic$poDaib)c for the selection 
or the site bat he merely eoimnenced the couetraction of the 
eyon. Tlie edifice was completed by his son Yaiovnmian 
(889-90S) who also built a town round it> called YaJodharapura, 
Kambtipuri or MahAnagara. Angkor Thom is the Cambojun 
translation of this last name, Angkor being a cormption of 
Nokor Nagara). Ya^Tarman’s empire comprised nearly oU 
udo-^hina between Burma and Champa and be has been 
identified with the Leper Mng of Cambojan legend. Hig suc¬ 
cessors continued to embellish Angkor Thom, but Jayavar- 
man IV abandoned it and it was deserted for several years until 
BajendrnTarman U (04i-P68) made it the capital again. The 
C^ese Annals, supported by allusions in the inscriptions, state 
that this prince conquered Champa. The long irngns of Jayavar- 
man V, Siiiyavarman I, and fidayddityavannan, which cover 
more than a centiay (9SS-1070} seem to mark a prosperous 
period when architecture flourished, althoogh Udayadityavar- 
mmi had to contend with two rebomotig. Another great king 
Sfiryavarmim n (1112-11B2) foUowcd shortly after them, and 
for a time succeeded in uniting Camboja and Champa under his 
sway. Some authontl-^ credit him mth a sticcesafu] expedition 
to C-eylon. There ia not sufficient evidence for this, but ho was 
a great prince and, in spite of his foreign wars, maintainod 
peace and order at home. 


Jayavarman TO, who appears to have reigned from 1162 
to 1201, reduced to cbodienoe his unruly vassals of the north 
and successfully invaded Champa which remained for thirty 
years, though not without rebellion, the vassal of Camboja. it 
was evacuated by Lis successor Tndrevarman in 1220. 

After ^js ckte there is again a gap of more than a century 
m Cambojan history, and when the sequence of events becomes 
dc»r a^m, we find that Siam has grown to bo a dangerous and 
aggre^i^ enemy. But though the vigour of the kingdom may 
have declined, theaccouut of tho ChinesetraveUcr Chou Ta-kuaa 
who Tinted Angkor Thom in 1296 shows that it was not in a 
state of anarchy nor conquered by Siam, There had however 
been a recent war W'ith Siam and he mentions that the eoimtrv 
was devaste^. He unfortunately does not tell iis the name of 

tag lirt b-gta .g.i„ 

1310 Wien lie Anjwls of Camboja take iip tha biatoiy They 
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are not of great value* The custotn of recording aH events of 
importance prevailed at the Cnmbojan Court in cBtrlier timos 
but these cbronioles were loist in the eighteenth century- King 
Ang Chan {1796-1834} ordered that they should be re-flrrittcu 
with the aid of the Siamese chronicles and such other materiab 
as were available and hxed 1340 ae the point of departure^ 
apparently because the Siamese chmuielcs start from that 
dateh Although the period of the annals offers little but a 
narrative of dissensions at home and abroad, of the interference 
of Annam on one side and of Siam on the other, yet it does not 
seem that the sudden cessation of inscriptions and of the aueient 
style of architecture in the tliirteenth centui^ was due to the 
collapse of Camboja, for even in the sixteenth century it offered 
a valiant, and often aucceasful^ resistance to aggressions from 
the west* But Angkor Thom and the principal monuments 
were dtuatod near the Siamese frouiier and felt the shock of 
every coUiflion, The sense of security, essential for the con¬ 
struction of great architectural works^ had disappeared and the 
population became less BubmissiYC and leas willing to supply 
forced labour without which such monuments could not bo 
erected. 

The Siamese eaptured Angkor Thom in 1313, 1361 and 1420 
but did not on any occasion hold it for long. Again in 1473 
they occupied Chantaboun, Korat and Angkor but had to 
retire and conclude peace. King Ang Chan I successfully dis¬ 
puted the right of Siam to treat him as a vaasnl and established 
hifl capital at Lovek, which he fortifitrf and ornamented* He 
reigned from 1505 to 1555 find both he and his son, Barom 
Racha, seem entitled to rank ^unoug the great kings of Camboja* 
But the situation was clearly precarious and when a minor suc¬ 
ceeded to the throDc in 1574 the Siamese seized the opportunity 
and recaptured Lovek and Chantaboun, Though this capture 
w'as the death blow to the power of the Klimera, the kingdom 
of Camboja did not cease to e^dst but for nearly three centuriee 
continued to have au eventful but uuiuterosting history as the 

^ For wuutlff Hw F* Owmlw, " Ln ChrDtiL|u« du Camb^^dJ^p,^ J.J. 

ISjI and A. de VilkinereuO, tt dt Ihudard da 

J. Mourn, dt CmAbodji^ TtsL n. ISS3. K AymEmEHr^ 

doM Jtjw du CamhodJ^ ai aB%aii, 

ISSL) 
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vassal of Siam oif AnnaiD or eveia of both^^ imiO in the middle 
of tbo nineteenth century tho intervention of France Siubf^titiated 
a European Proteetorate fot these Asiatic riTalries. 

The provinces of Siem-reap and Battamhang, in which 
Angkor Thom and the principal ancient monuments are situated, 
were anne:&ed by Siam at the end of the eighteenth century, 
but in virtue of an arrangement negotiated fay the French 
Govemment they were restored to Camboja in 1007, Krat 
and certain territories being at the same time ceded to Siam*. 

3 

Tho religious history of Comboja may be divided into two 
periods, exclusive of the possible existence there of Hinayanist 
Buddhism in the early centuries of our era. In the Ei^t period, 
which witnessed the construction of the great monumente and 
the reigns of tho great kings, both Brahmanism and 5lahayamst 
Bnddhism flourished, but as in Java and Champa without 
mutual hostility. This period extends certainly from the sixth 
to the thlrtccutli centuries and perhaps ita limits should be 
stretched to 400-1400 A.n. In any case it passed without abrupt 
transition into the second period in which, under Siamese 
influence, Hinayanist Buddhism supplanted the older faiths, 
although tho ccromonieiS of the Cambojan court still preserve a 
good deal of Brahmaoic ritua]. 

During the first period, Brahmonkm and Mahayanism were 
professed by the Court and nobility. The multitude of great 
temples and opulent eudoii^nents, the knowledge of Sanskrit 
literature and the use of Indian namea, leave no doubt about 
this, but it is highly- probable that the mass of the people had 
their own humbler forms of worship. Still there is no record of 
anytlung that can be called Khmer—as opposed to Indian— 
religion. As in Siam, the veneration of nature Bpirit& is universal 
in Cambaja and little shrines elevated on poles are erected in 
their honour in the neighbourhood of almost every house. 

^ E 4 - Ang Om (1796-1834) hit eiovti frtni tJ» Iking of Rin;^ 

pud tribnte to ihv King qI Aanun; Ang Duoug (LS46-l&Sa) wki crowiud by 
iept««cjil4tlm td Annua And Swm nnd liu turitoiy wu ooaiipwd by tlm trtHpa 
Qt bnlb ccnnuiiia. 

* Thxt liter hisKtvy ol CAmbo|A la trtaUHl ia ccns^nblB by A. 
dfl CuiRbodyA^ 1914. 
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Possibly tho more important of these spirits were identified in 
early times with Indian deities or received Sanskrit names, 
Thus we hear of a pious foundation in honour of Brahmarak- 
shos’, perhaps a local moantam spirit. Siva is adored nnder 
the name of Sri Sikhar^varaj the Lord of the Peak and KrUhpa 
appears to be identified with a local god called §ri ChampeSvara 
wJio was worshipped hy Jajavarman VT*. 

The practice of accepting and hindui^mg strange gods with 
whom they came in contact w'as so familiar to the Brahmans 
that it vr’outd be odd if no examples of it occurred in Camboja. 
Still the Brahmanie religion w hich bos left such clear recoida 
there was in the ma i n not a hinduiaed form of any local cult 
but a direct importation of Indian thought, ritual and litcratnie* 
The Indian invaders or eoienists were accompanied by Brah' 
mans: their descendants eontinued to bear Indian names and 
to give them to all places of importance: Sanskrit was tho 
ecclesiastical and official language, for the inscriptions written 
in Khmer are dearly half-contemptuous notifications to tho 
common people, respecting such details os specially concerned 
them ; A4ra7nas and castes (van^) are mentioned^ and it is 
probable that natives were only gradually and grudgingly ad¬ 
mitted to the higher castes* There is also reason to beheve that 
this Hindu civUiKation was from time to time vivified by direct 
contact with India. The embassy of Su-Wu has alieady been 
mentioned* and an inscription records the marriage of a Cam- 
bojan princess with a Brahman called Div&kara who came from 
the banks of the Yamona, where Krishna sported in his 
infancy.” 

During the whole period cf the inscriptions the worship of 
Siva seems to have been the principal cultus and to some extent 
the stale religion, for even kings who express themselves in 
their inscriptions as devout Buddhists do not fail to invobe 
him. But there is no trace of hostility to Vishnuism and the 
earlier inscriptions constantly celebrate the praises of tho 
compound deity Vishnu-^iva, knoivn under such names as 

* Tiwnrtl). of Mciroun, Carpu*, a. 387, 

* othu IO(»I dflitiw may |» jillutlod to. Under the nam«a of Sri jayatebetw, 

tht lirld of IffoUiiy " edoml at simadjuiutake, Sri llAtuiam^Tiun, aitd 

Sri jAlAii!,'6ivikn* Ayuujoier. IL pi L pp, 3l]S, 3(N} and 337. 

* Inacrip, of Lofrk. 

* Piw Bynttoaey, #70 a.d. See CorpM, i. pp. 77 ff* 
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Hari-Hara^, fJambhU'Vishnu, Sa^ara-KarayoBa, ete, Thua an 
inscription of Ang-Pou dating from laanavannan's reign 
“Victorious are Hara and Ac^mta become one for the good of 
the world, though os the spousea of Forvati and $ri they have 
different forms*/’ But the 'icoiahip of this double being is 
accompanied by pure l^ivaism and by the adoration of other 
deities. In the earliest inscriptions BhaTavarman invokes ^iva 
and dedicates a hnga. He also celebrates the compound deity 
under the name of Sambbu-Vishpn and mentions Uma. Lak- 
sbmi, Bharati, Dhanna, the Maruts, and Vish^iu under the 
names of Cat urbhuja and Trail okyasara. There appears to be no 
a]lu.s;on to the worship of Vishnu-Siva as two in one after the 
seventh century, but tliougb ^iva became exalted at thec.xpeQBe 
of IiU partner, Vishnu roust have had adorers for two kings, 
Jayavarroau HI and Suryavaiman II, were known after their 
death by the names of Vishnudoka and Pararoa-VJsbctu-Ioka. 

Siva became generally recognized as the supreme deity, in 
a comprehensive but not an oxciustve sense. He is the universal 
spirit from whom emanate Brahma and Vishnu. His eharacter 
as the Destroyer is not much emphasized: he is the Ood of 
change, and therefore of reprodtiction, whose symbol is the 
Linga. It is remarkable to Bud that a pantheistic form of 
Sivaism is clearly enunciated in one of the earliest inscriptions^, 
Siva is there styled Vibhu, the omnipresent, Paramwahmk 
(™ Bralimfi), Jagatpati, Pa^upatt. An inscription found at 
Angkor* mentiens an Acaiya of the F^upatas as well as an 
Acarya of the Saivas and Chou Ta^kuan seems to allude to the 
worshippeia of Psriupati under the name of Par^ssu-weL It would 
therefore appear that the P&iupatas existed in Comboja as a 
distinct sect and there are some indications* that ideas which 
prevailed among the Llngftyata also found their wav thither. 

* Tlkit wmjtouod dtlty b celabiated m tlw BariTKiqu and n KpnKnlHl in ths 
Mulpturo o( tbs T«Jt tcinple at BatUmi, Khioh ia dai«d fi7S a.b. Thni lii« wowhip 
tnay QHil)' Imvo nsadhufd Ounhoja in th* with ur «cv«th centUly, 

* Jaj'ito j*E4Uoi bhfityai KritaaandhI HarScjTjtau. PsrvatiiripotitTeM Bhin- 
mmilrttiiUuuftvapL Srt ilan tlw Inwrip. of Ang Chunmih (fi07 a.d.1, vtiwfl ll and 

in CtrtpM, L p. 67. 

* Tho BftyAKl^ inacripUtm. CorpHt, r. pp. 31 It whiflh DJentiaiu tht (Intea G(U and 
0^0 M rvccst. 

* Cp«., n. tv 432 SaiT4i*.<upatioi^-atL Tbs inwripUon thn «bli¥n 
nu Ql Tikncilll 

* B.E.F.E.0,'im, p. 70. 
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The most intcresdiig ai^d cirigma] aspect of Cambojatt 
rebgion is ite coDueetion with the afate and the worship of 
deitks somehow idcDtiiied mth the king or with promitiejit 
These featares are also found in Chanipa and Javap 
In all the^ countries it was usual that when a ki^ founded a 
templep the god worshipped in it should be called by Ms name 
or by something like it. Thus when Bhadiavarman dedicated a 
temple to Siva, the god was styled Bhadiesvara. More than 
this, when a king or any disUngukhed person died, he was com¬ 
memorated by a statue which reproduced his features but 
represented him with the attributes of big favourite gcd. Thus 
Indravarman and Ya^ovarman dedicated at Baku and Lolei 
shrines in which deceased members of the royal family were 
commemorated in the form of images of Siva and Devi bearing 
names ahnilar to their own. Another form of apotheosis Avas to 
describe a king by a posthumous title, indicating that he had 
gone to the heaven of his divine patron such aa Paramavbh^u- 
loka or Euddhaloka, The temple of Bayon was a triily national 
fane, almost a Westminster abbey, in w^hose many ahrines all 
the gods and great men of the country were commemorated. 
The French archfeologists recogtmte four classes of these shrines 
dedicated rc^jectively to {a) Indiiin deities, mostly special 
forms of SivB, Devi and Vishpu; (A) Mahayanist Buddhas, 
especially Buddhas of healing, who were regarded as the patron 
samta of various tow^na and mountains; (c) similar local deities 
apparently of Cambojan origin and perhaps corres^ponding to 
the God of the City worsMpped in every Chinese town; (d) deified 
kings and notables^ who appear to have been represented in 
two forms, the human and divine, bearing slightly different 
names. Thus one inscription speaks of §ri ilahendr^vari Avho 
is the divine form (vrab of the lady Mahendra- 

lakshnii. 

The presiding deity of the Bayou was ^iva,, adorocl under tho 
form of the linga. The principal external omamciifs of tho 
building aro forty tOAvers each surmounted by four heady. These 
were formerly thought to repreaeut Brahma but there m little 
doubt that they arc meant for lingas bearing four faces of Siva^ 

* B«e ftp«c-lAQjr cjn ih\M lahjMt, Coed^ m Bail Ccmin, ArchiSoi. rfe 
IQLl, p. 19L3f and tho h^ltfriprviu of Le J/iantj 

19U. 
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since eacli head has thpeo eyes. Such lingas are occasicmally 
seen In India* and many metal cases bearing faces and mad© 
to be fitted on lingos have been discovored in Champan Theite 
four-headed colmmis are found on the gates of Angkor Thom 
aa well as in the Bayou and are singularly impre^ive. The 
emblem adored in the c?entral shrine of the Bayon woa probably 
a linga but its title iraa Kummidijagai ia rdjii or Jhvfirdja, the 
king-^od. More explicitly still it is styled Kamratd, ja^at io 
rdjya, ih^ god who is the kingdom. It typified and contained 
the royal essence present in the living king of Camboja and in 
all her kinga. Several inaoiiption^ make it clear that not only 
dead but living people could be represented by fitatne-portraits 
which identified them with a deity^ and in one veiy remarkable 
record a genera] offers to the king the booty he has captured, 
Baking him to present it “ to your subtle ego who is Isvara 
dwelling in a golden linga^,” Thus thia subtle ego dwells in a 
linga, is idantiGai with. Siva, and manif ests itself in the successive 
kings of the royal bouse. 

The practices described have some analogies in India, The 
cu^om of dosciibiug the god of a temple by the name of the 
founder was known there®. The veneration of onoestors ia 
universal; there are some mau^lea (for instance at Abac near 
Cdeypore) and the notion that in life the soul can reside else¬ 
where than in the body is an occasional popular superstition. 
Stiff these ideas and practices are not conspicuous features of 
Hinduism and the Cambojans had probably come within the 
sphere of another infiueuce. In all ei^tem Asia the veneration 
of the dead is the fundamental and ubiquitous form of religion 
and in China we find fully developed such ideas as tliat the great 
should be biniod in monmnentol tomfas^ that a spirit can be 
made to reside in a tablet or image^ and that the human sovd is 
compound so that portions of it can be in different places. 
These beliefs combined with the Indian doctrine that tho deity 

1 I hjkTC my^clJ & itane linjji&m curved with fovrfaeH iq ik iuftlr 
to a it M&tiLicut oat fir trocD Sodimh 

■ fiqTM^BuyiUqgagalftivirc ta lOtahiniotaffttiniiiiL lnKfipH ijf Prei Ngouk, 
Corjiut^. 1. p. 1Q-T. 

• E.g. fl« /nditd, Tot ni. pp. 1 ff. At Fatt&dhil (which ai(m m 
mviy pointi qi rBaemblmiH la Cuqbojl]! King Yijflyi4ltji fqnodqd i templq at 
Vijayei^vin lod twq Qclweib, Lokumhidevt and TMikikyamiMdTTl focukded 
l^mplcfl Lnktihriitt and TrailoikjdTAJl. 
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is majufested in in^amationSt m tlie buman soul and in iini^ea 
afford a good theoretical baste for the worship of the Derar&ja. 
It was ateo agreeable to far-eastem ideas that loligion and the 
state should be clo^Lj associated and the Cambojan kings 
would be glad to imitate the glories of the Son of Heaven* 
But probably a simpler cause tended to unite church and state 
in ail thc^ Hindu colonies. In mediicval India the Brubmaos 
became so powerful that they could cloun to represent religion 
and civilization apart from the state. But in Caniboja and 
Champa Brahmanic religion and civilization wore bound up 
with the state. Both were attacked by and ultimately sue- 
cumbe<l to the same enemiea. 

Tlie Brahmanifim of Oamboja, os we know it from the 
inscriptions, was so largely conoeraed mth the worship of this 
“'Eoyal Ood” that it might almost be considered a department 
of the court. It scema to have been thought essential to the 
dignity of a Sovereign who aspipcd to be more than a local 
prince, that lus Chaplain or preceptor should have a pontifical 
position. A curious parallel to this te shown by those mediffival 
princes of eastern Europe who daimed for their chief btehops 
the title of patriarch oa a complement to their own imperial 
pretensions* In its ultimate form the Cambojan hierarehy was 
the work of Jayavarman 11:^ who* it uill be remembered, re¬ 
established the kingdom after an ob&oure but apparently dis¬ 
astrous intereegnum. Ho made the priesthood of the Eoyal 
God hereditarj' in the family of ^ivakaivalya and the sacerdotal 
dynasty tbit^ founded enjoyed during some centuries a power 
inferior only to that of the kings* 

In the inscriptions of Sdok Kak Thom^ the lustory of this 
family te traced from the reign of Jayavarman II to The 
beginning of the story aa related in both the Sanskrit and 
Khmer texte interesting but obscure* It te to the effect that 
Jayavarman^ anxiomi to assure lue position m an Emperor 
(Cakravartm) independent of summoned from Janapada 

a Brahman called HiranyadAma^ learned in magic {sidtiiuvidya), 
who arranged the rules (viddbi) for the worebip of the Royal 
God and taught the king^s Chaplahit Sivakaivalya^ four 
treatiaes callod Vrah ViuMikha^ Nayottara, tSammoha and 

^ Aymanicr, IL pp. 0^, juad cspeoULlJj ^iiwt in 1^15, XV. 2^ 

p. 53* ■ B« BbffTfl, 
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Sira^chcda. These works are not othermse known ^ The king 
made a solemn compact that “only the members of his (^iva- 
kaiv^alya's) tnatemal^ family, men and women, shonid be 
YAjakas (sacrihecrs or o^ciants) to the esdnsion of all others/' 
The restriotion refers no doubt only to the cult of the Royal 
God and the office of court chaplain, called Purohita, Guru or 
Hotri, of whom there were at least two. 

The outline of this narrative^ that a learned Brahman waa 
imported and charged with the imtniction of the royal chaplain, 
is simple and probable but the details are perpIesUig, The 
Sanj^l-Lrit tteatisea mentioned are unknown and the names 
fiingular. Janapoda as the name of a deliiute locality is also 
fltrauge^j but it is conceivable that the word may have been 
used in Khmer os a designation of India or a part of it. 

The inscription goes on to relate the gratifying histoiy of 
the priestly family, the grants of land made to them, the honours 
they received. We gather that it was usnal for an estate to bo 
given to a priest with the right to claim forced labour from the 
population. He then proceeded to erect a town or village em¬ 
bellished AVith temples and tanks. The hold of Brahmanism on 
the country probably depended more on such priestly towns 
than on the convictions of the people. The inscriptions often 
speak of religious cstabUshmenta being restored and sometimes 
my that they had become desertod and overgtoaTi. We may 
conclude that if the Brahman lords of a village ceased for any 
reason to give it their attention ^ the labour and coutributions 
requisite far the upkeep of the temples were not forthcoming 
and the jungle was allowed to grow over the biuldings^ 

Numerous Inscriptions testify to the grandeur of the Siva- 
kaivalya family. The monotonous Mste of their properties and 
slaves, of the statues erected in their honour and the number 
of parasols borne before them show that their portion was 
almost regal, even when the king was a Buddhist. They pru¬ 
dently J^frained from attempting to occupy the throno» but 

I Sajuid&liima uid KiruttikjB aro gin^n Mit aaiEUM of TantrML Th^ farmer word 
niiiy perh&pft bo tio begmimig of a nmp^UDd Thara wni> Pali worta cftlM 
linviaudjnf and TinaaiLL Tim calla iha fotif tbo four laccf of 

Tumbum. 

* TbLi tbovi ihmi Duldamby muit hivc h»n. m fores in C^(nbGj!i, 

* Jiiuti*dit EM tin a>[iu! ftl« loobty i] nuid by BdUiliDeck ftuil Hott frem ttm 

tq Paniui. 4, 2. 82. 
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probably no king coxild ancceed imlesa consecrated by theni. 
Sadaitva, Sankarapani^ta and Div&karapandita foctned an 
occlcaiastical dynasty froiu about 1000 to 1100 a.p, parallel to 
the long reigns of the kings in the same period^. The last-named 
mentions in on inscription that he had consscrated three kings 
and ^ankarapandita, a man of gieat learning, was de facto 
soTcieign during the minority of his pupil Udayadityavarman 
nor ^d he lose his influence when the young king attained his 
mojoriij'. 

The shrine of the Royal God was first near Mt Mahondra 
and was then moved to HariharMaya*. Its location was 
definitely fixed in the reign of Indravannan, about 877 A.n, 
Two Sivakaivalya Brahmans, iSivasoma and his pupU Vamaiiva, 
chaplain of the king, built a temple caUed the Sivisrama and 
erected a linga therein. It is agreed that this building is the 
Bayon, which formed the centre of the later city of Angkor. 
Indravarman also illustrated another characteristic of the court 
religion by placing in the temple now called Prah Kou three 
statues of Siva with the features of his father, grandfather and 
Jayuvarman II together with corresponding statues of Sakti in 
the likeness of their wives. The next king, Yarovarman, who 
founded the town of Angkor round the Bayon, built near his 
palace another linga temple, now known as Ba-puon. He also 
erected two convents, one Brahmanic and one Buddhist. An 
inscription* gives several interesting particulare respecting the 
former. It fixes the provisions to be supplied to priests and 
students and the honours to be rendered to distinguished 
visitors. The right of sanctuary is accorded and the dek and 
helpless are to receive food and medicine. Also funeral rites 
are to be celebrated irithin its preemets for the repose of the 
friendless and those who have died in war. The royal residence 
was moved from Angkor in 92 S, but about twenty years later 
the court returned thither and the inscriptions record that the 
Royal God accompanied it. 

Tlie cult us was probably similar to what may he seen in the 


• Powihh othei* iMLy bivn hEld d1£m during ttia long peiwd, but avidendy nil 
tfai«« priestB lived to 1 m vety oW inuu and euih may bave beett Ciiun for forty yuan. 

I Tbia plJiM wbiob fflrtUU merrly “ tbo abodo of Uaji and baa Hot been 

Identified. 

• CWpa«, n. IcBcrip. IvL Hpeetally pp. S4S~35L. 
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Sivaite temples of India, tO'-day, The principal lingAm waa 
placed in a shrine approached tbropgh other chambers and 
acce^iblc only to privileged persori 3 . Libations wQtQ pot^ned 
over the emblcin and aacr^ books reeited. An interesting 
mscription^ of about 6Q0 a.d. relates how l^iisomasarmao (prob¬ 
ably a Brahman) presented to a temple ‘Hhe BEmaya^a. the 
Piiraoa and complete Bharata^' and made arrangemeuts for 
their recitation. Sanskrit litcratiLm was held in esteem. We are 
told that SuryaTarman I was vereed in the Alharva-Veda and 
also in the Bhashya^ K&vyaSp the six Darsajias^ and the Dhar- 
ma^tras^ Sacrifices are also frcquontly mentiDned and one 
inscription rworda tiie performance of a Kotihoma®. The old 
Vedic ritual remained to some extent in praeticBp for no circum¬ 
stances are moro faTourablo to its Burvival tbon a wealthy 
court dominated by a powerful hjerarchy. Such ceremonies 
were probably performed in the irmpla enclosures surrounding 
the temples^, 

4 

Mahayanist Buddhism existed in Camboja daring the whole 
of the period covered by the inseriptionSt but it remained 
in such close alliance with Brahmanism that it is hard to say 
whether it should he regarded as a separate religion. The idea 
that the two systems were incompatible obviously never 
occurred to the writers of the inscriptions and Buddhism was 
not regarded as more distinct from ^vaism and Vbhnuiem 
than thes^ from one another. It had neverthele$s many fervent 
and generous, if not exclusive, admired. The earliest record of 
its existence is a slioit inscription dating from the end of the 
sixth or beginning of the s^eventh century^ which rebtea how 
a parson called Pon Prsjn& Candra dedicated male and female 
slaves to the three Bodbisattvas, Maitreya and Avalo- 

^ Vftkl Eknitcl, ^arjntMt r p, 

* Iiucr. tfS Pmt EJurn, 1604, p. 6?^. 

» RE.F.EM. lOCM, p. 077, 

* Jojt M ■ Vedlo iMiiBca wiu p^rfcHlUtd iq tho caart of UiE^ tcmolfii of mdam. 

iHumm About leOd. ^ 

*• Avmooiori CaTnhodja^ 1. p. 443^ 

* SLii soiindi lilw > tiUo oi Sikymmunj, but, if » cornet, the pct^. 

MfiiieD ii ilMcdlHsd u « EodtiMtlTi- Thute mn pagod* even in ina£ni 
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Idlesvarii. The title giveri to the Bodhisattva^i (Vmh Kammtft 
an) which is alao borne by Indian deities shows that this Bud^ 
dhiam was not very different from the Brahmariic cult of Cam- 
boja. 

It 19 interesting to find that Yasovannaa founded in Angkor 
Thom a Sangatasmma or Buddhist monastery parallel to hie 
Brahmao^^nima already described. Its inmates enjoyed the 
same privileges and had nearly the same rules and duties, being 
bound to afford sanetuary, maintain the destitute and perform 
fimeral masses. It is laid dow'n that an Acdrya versed in Bud¬ 
dhist lore corresponds in rank to the AclLiyas of the ^vas and 
P^upatas and that in both in^itutione greater honour is to 
be shown to such Acaryaa aa also are learned in grammar. A 
Buddlust Acaiy^a ought to be honoured a little [ess than a 
learned Brahman. Even in form tho inscriptions recording the 
foundation of the two Asranuia show a remarkable paraUelisnap 
Both begin with two stanzas addressed to Siva: then the 
Euddiiist inscription mserty a stanza in honour of the Buddha 
who delivers from transmigration and gives nirv^i^a, and then 
the two texts are identical for several stanza^^. 

Mabayanism appears to have fiourished here especially 
from the tenth to the thirteenth centuries and throughout the 
greater part of tlus period we find the Kime feature that it^ 
principal devotees were not the kings but thdr ministers. 
Suryavarman I {f 1049) and Jayavarman VII (f 1221) in some 
sense desen^ed tho name of Buddhists since the posthumous 
title of the former was Xirvanapada and the latter left a long 
inscription* beginning Arith a definitely Buddhist invocation. 
Yet an inscription of SCiiyavarman which states in ita aocond 
verse that only the word of the Buddha is true^ opejis by dnging 
the praises of BWa, and Jajavarman certainly did not neglect 
the Brahmanic gods. But for about a hundred years there w'as 
a scries of great minUtera who specially encouraged Buddhism. 
Such were Satyavamtan (o. 900 A.n.), who was charged with 
the erection of the building in Angkor known as Phimeanakae; 
Kavindiarimathana^ mimster under Bajendravarman II and 
Jayavorman V, who erected many Buddhbt statues and 
Kirtipandita, minister of Jayavarman V. Kirtipanclitii was the 

* Sw ‘U St^Ie d4 Tep in J.A. n. im^ p. 303. 

■ buctip. of Tft Pwiuo, R.E.F.E.O. lOCMS, p. 44. 
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author^ of the inscription found at Srey Santhor, which stales 
that thanks to hia efforts the pure doctrine of the Buddha re¬ 
appeared like the moori from behind the clouds or the siin at 
dawn. 

It may be easily imaged that the power enjoyed by the 
court chaplaia would dispose the intelligent classes to revolt 
against tliis hierarchy and to favour liberty and variety in 
religion p bo far as was safe. Possibly the kiogs, while co-operat¬ 
ing with a prieBthood which recognized them as Bemi-divinc, 
were glad enough to let other religious elements form some aort 
of counterpoise to a priestly family which threatened to bo 
omnipotent. Though the identification of Sivaism and Buddhism 
became so compieto that wo actually find a Trinity composed 
of Padmodbbava (Brahnua), Ambhojanctm (Vi&bnu) aud the 
Buddha^t the inBcriptiona of the Buddhist ministers are marked 
by a certain diplomacy and self-con^tulation on the success 
of their effortap as if they fdt that their position was meritoriouSp 
yet delicate. 

Thus in an inscTiptiou, the object of which seems to bo to 
record the erection of a statue of Prajiia-paramita by Kavin- 
drarimatbajia we are told that the king eliarged him with the 
embellishment of Yasodharapura because “though an eminent 
Buddhist ** his loyalty was above suspicion®. The same minister 
erected three towez^ at Omp with mscriptions* which record 
the dedieatiou of a tank. The drat invokes the Buddha, Vajra- 
pAul® and Loke^vani. In the others Lokesvara is replaced by 
Pmjd^-puramita who hcrcp as elsewhere^ is treated as a godded 
or i^akti and referred to m Devi in another stanza^. The three 
inscriptiens commemorato the construction of a eacied tank 

^ See SoTuvrt in IflSa An in maiky injKriptujnfl it ii flot 

alwayi pkin who h speaking bul m iDWt parts it ifl appwiltlj Dimwtif pm- 
mulgating ihr Loitmodufu oJ the king. 

* Inecript. of I^iaaiit Praii Kiw, CorpaM, 1 . p. 

* Boddhduam apt, J.d. XJL lSS 2 p p. liil. 

* Sw tie Bit Chup,” m mi, 10 OS, pp. a 30 » 241 . 

* The BodhisattTa OoneaponiJiog tq the BudeUw AkahobhyiL ii pwn sw 
blue Md curie* a tiumderbolt^ ft Bceinfl probable thiit ba le Hr tnetoliiorpbHu of 
Indf*- 

■ An Mceedingly enrimu itanza euJogixei tbfl diKtriiie ol tho noa-eriatciijfli 
of the MHil taught by thn Buddko whieb lead* to LdezitiicLAtiOQ wiOi tbs 
Mul mUhough connmry to it. VudiLho Tt>dh3En Tidaddliyftd fO ytnn ayidtenyadjLT' 
vimtJdJMUiynpa iMhuktatp fladbanAi^i pminatmiLiiJtb. 
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but, though the author was a Buddliist, he exprea&ly neetricts 
the use of it to BraJimanic functionaries. 

The mecription of Srey Santhor^ (c. &75 a.i>.) describes the 
$ucceesfu] efforts of Kirtipa^dita to restore Buddhism and gives 
the inatructions of the king {Jayavarman V) as to its status. 
The royal chaplain is by no means to abandon the TA'orship of 
Siva but he is to be welt versed in Buddhist learning and on 
feaat daj's he wiH bathe the statue of the Buddha ^’iih due 
oenemony. 

A point of iutereat in this inseription ia^ the Btatemcnt that 
Kiitipanchta introduced Buddhist books from abroad, including 
the SMtTaifadhyavibhStga and the commentary on theTattva- 
sangraha. The first of t hese is probably the M&dhy4nt avibh&ga 
by Vasuhondhu and the authorship is worth attention 
as supporting Tiranfitha's statement that the diadples of 
Vasubandhu introduced Buddhism into Indo-China. 

In the time of Jayavarman VII (e, 11S5 although 

Hindu mythology is not discarded and though the king's 
chaplain (presumably a iSivaite) receiver every honour^ yet 
Mahayanist Buddhism seems to be frankly professed as the 
royal religion. It is noteworthy that about the same time it 
becomes more prominent in Java and Champa. Probably the 
fiouriehing condition of the faith in Ceylon and Eunna increased 
the prestige of aJJ forms of Buddhiam throughout Eouth-cetstem 
Asia. A long mscription of Jayavaiman in 145 stanaas has been 
preaeired in the temple of Ta Prohm near Angkor, It opens 
with an invocation to the Buddha, in which are mentioned the 
three bodies, Loke^vara*p and tho Mother of the Jinasi by whom 
Prajfil-paramitd mu^t be meant. Siva is not invoked but 
allusion is made to many Brahmame deities and Bbikkbua and 
Braiimans fire mentioned together. The inscription contains a 
curious Hat of the materials supplied daily for the temple 
services and of the personneL Ample provifflon is made for 
both, but it is not clear how far a purely Buddhist ritual is 
contemplated and it seems probable that an extensive Broh- 
manic onitue existed side by side with the Buddhist ceremoniaJ. 

* AjmDtiiDr, Z pp. SSI ff. Seairtr MwW’ATril, J$B$. 

^ Xnnibv uul 

■ The eewnmon dcflj(pirLEiDn oJ A¥iil'i>kit« in Cftmbaftfc UlU Jiltil* For tbe iiiKiri|H 

«o M pp^ 44 tL 
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We learn tkat ther6 Trcro clolhes for the deitie 3 and forty-fiTo 
mosquito net:^ of Chinese znatenal to protect their statues. iTie 
Upo^atha dajfi to bo aiiiided to^ and the spring festival is 
described, when ^"Bhagavat and Ehagavati"" are to be escorted 
in soleron procession with parasols, mmuc, banners and dancing 
girls. The whole staff, mcluding Burmeee and Chams ^probably 
slaves), is put down at the enormous figiiro of 70,3fi5* which 
perhaps includes all the neighbouring inhabitants w ho could be 
called on to render any service to the temple. The mom sacer¬ 
dotal part of the establishment consisted of IB principal priests 
fadhikkripahjp 2740 priests and 2232 assistants* including 615 
dancing girla. But even these figures seem vary large*. 

The inscription comes to a gratifying concluHion by an- 
nmmeing that there are 102 hospitals in the kingdom*. These 
mstitutionSi w'bicli are alluded to in other LtiscriptionB, were 
probably not all founded by Jayavarman VII and he seems to 
treat them as being, like temples, a natural part of a well- 
ordered state^ But he evidently expended much care and money 
on them and in the present inscription he make$ over the fruit 
of these good deeds to his mother. The most dotaiJed description 
of thes^ hospitals occurs in another of his jnscriptions found at 
Say-fong in Laos, It hf like the one just cited^ definitely Bud¬ 
dhist and it is permia^lblc to suppose that Buddhism took a 
mono active part than Erahmanism in such works of charity. 
It opens with an invocation first to the Buddha who in bin 
three bodies transcends the distinction betw^een existence and 
non-esirtenw, and then to the hEaling Buddha and the two 
Bodhieattvaa who drive aw*ay dorknesa and disease. These 
divimLie?, w ho are the lords of a heaven in the cost, analogous 
to the paradl^ of Aimtibha, axe still worshipped in China and 
Japan and were evidently gods of light** The hospital erected 

* BiamA xltt, 

■ Tho mqarljittaa cnly najm “Tbepo non Jicfe (ftim)." Cjuj thu mean in ttfi 
Tajiouji rcli^ciaB eiUbluihinoD t« mafatainiKl hj tbe Iqngf 

« S« oJjw Finot, if pp. 332*^, The 3i&bii¥mip»A rcpeau^dly mbd^ 
tlom Uiml kinjji founded hcwpii:^ and diMribmUKl mndiciocL Bcf Vule, Mano 
Poh, L p, 445, TEu «kxc cif thii ddE woft m a duty anr! a. incritoriWtf lut m 

all Buddhut cumatpc* and u RHwmnunOfd by tbe pjCAQlplc of ihei Buddlia 

^ ThffLr feDiuEVhat ]iyRgthj tiUt? w BliJklaluiJyag^mviJdDrraprabba^^ 
™ifccan*M^l4^ and CjuadjmTairiKBMtuhmila. Hw for An accmuii ot Ld 
the l«ta OQ ivhloh ihcii wonhip U founded th* karojed fcjticfo of M. PcJlint 
EhaiMijmgQTu;^ EE F.E.O. lOC^ p, 13, ' 
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under their auspices bj the Cambojan king was open all the 
four eaate^ and had a staff of 98 personsp besides an astrologer 
and two Baeriffcers (ySjaka). 


5 

These Unscriptiona of Jayayaman are the last which teil 
m anything about the religion of mediasval Cambojs but we 
have a somewhat later account from the pen of Chou Ta-kuan^ 
a Chinese who visited Angkor m 1295^ He describes tho 
temple in the centre of the city, which must be the Bayon, and 
says that, it had a tower of gold and tliat the eastern (or princi¬ 
pal) entrance was approached by a golden bridge Hanked by 
two lions and eight statues, all of the same metal. The chapter 
of his work entitled “The Three Religiorts*” runs as follows, 
flUghtl j abridged from M. PeUiot'a version. 

“The literati are called Pan-ch''i, tbs bonzea Ch'u-ku and the 
Taoist^ Pa-ssii-wei. 1 do not know whom the Pan-chl worship. 
They have no schools and it is difficult to say what books they 
read. Thej*' dreas like other people except that they wear a 
white thread round their necks, which is their distmetive mark. 
They attain to very h^h positions. The Ch^u-kn shave their 
heads and wear yellow dothes. They uncover the right shoulder^ 
but the lower part of their body is draped with a skirt of yeUow 
doth and they go bare foot. Thdr temples are sometimea 
roofed with tiles. Inside there is only one image, exactly liko 
the Buddha 3akya, which they call Po-lai (= Prah), omsmcD ted 
with vermilion and blue, and clothed in red. The Buddhas of 
the towers (? images in the towers of tho temples] are different 
and cast in bronze. ITicre are no bells, drums, cymbals, or flags 
in their lemples^ They fiat only one meal a day;^ prepared by 
someone who entertains them, for they do not cook in their 
temples. They eat fish and meat and also use them in their 
offerings to Buddha, but they do not drink wine. They ttKrito 
numerous texta written on strips of palm-leaf. Some bonzes 
have a right to have the shafts of their palanquins and the 
handles of their parasols in gold or alver. The prince consults 
them on eerious matters. There are no Buddhist ntme. 

“The Pa-BSu-wei dress like ever^^oae clsCt except, that they 
wear on their heads a piece of red or white stuff like the Ku-ku 

* Bii murmtire ia tnikktitod hy U. PclUot La B.E.F-E.O. 'PB* l^n7. 
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‘srom by Tartar women bnt lower, Hieir temples are smaller 
than those of the Buddhiste, for Taoism is less prosperoiis than 
Buddhism, They worship nothing but a block of atone, somewhat 
like the atone on the altar of the God of the Sun in China. I 
do not know what god they adore. There ate also Taoist nuns. 
The Pa-asu-wei do not partake of the food of other people or 
eat in public. They do not drink wine, 

“Such children of the laity as go to school frequent the 
bonzes, who give them instruotion. When grown up they 
return to a lay life. 

“I have not been able to make an exhaustive investigntion/’ 
Elsewhere bo says “All worship the Buddha” and he 
describes some popular festivals which resemble those now 
celebrated in Siam, In every village there was a temple or a 
Stupa, Be also mentions that in eating they use leaves as 
spoons and adds “It is the same in their sacrifices to the spirite 
and to Buddha.” 

Chou Ta'kuan oonfesses that his account is superficial and 
he was perhaps influenced by the idea that it was natural there 
should be thra religious in Camboja, as in China. Buddhists 
were found in both countries: Pan-ch'i no doubt represents 
Pandita and he saw an analogy between the Brahmans of the 
Cambojan Court and Confucian mandarms: a third and Jess 
known sect he identified with the TaoLsts. The most important 
point in his description U the prominence given to the Buddhists. 
His account of thoir temples, of the dress and life of their 
monks* leaves no doubt that he is describing Hiaaj'anist Bud-* 
dhism such as still flourishes in Camboja, It probably found its 
way from Siam, ivith which Camboja had already close, but 
not always peaceful, relations. Probably the name by wJiich 
the bonzes are designated is Siamese*. With Chou Ta-kuan*s 
statements may be compared the insoription of the S?am ero 
King Rama Khomheog* which dwells on the flourishing con¬ 
dition of Pali Buddhism in Siam about 1300 a,i>, Tho contrast 
indicated by Chou Ta-bnan is significant. The Brahmans hp'V I 

» PfcUlot 1002, p, 14S1 dies b ftstemciu from the Lins Wni Tkl Tn 

thnt tliera TOW two dusBi oj bonxH in Cofflboin, LhoM whn won ydlow nbw 
ood marrlfid ejid tlboac who wofh red rabAa vtd live^l in cemreut^, 

» W. FmiA cflfDjwlaret that il represanE* the Simneia CliiQ{Lord) ind m cormn^ 
tkm <A GcriL “ 

■ ^ chuptw on Siani^ soot. 1. 
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high office but had no schools. Those cf the laity who desii^ 
education spent some portion of their youth in a BuddhUt 
mouastezy (as they still do) and then returned to the world. 
Such a state of things naturally resulted in the diffusion of 
Buddhism among tho people, while the Brahmans dwindled to 
a Court hierarchy. When Chon Ta-kunn says that all the Cam- 
bojans adored Buddha, he probably makes a mistake, as be 
does in saying that the sculptures above the gates of Anglr<>r 
are beads of Buddha. Bat the general impression which he 
evidently received that everyone frequented Buddhist temples 
and monastericss speaks for itself. His statement about sacri¬ 
fices to Buddha is remarkable and, since the inscriptions of 
Jayavorman VII speak of sacrificers, it cannot be rejected oa a 
mere mistake. But if Hinayanist Buddhism countenanced such 
practicGS in an age of transition, it did not adopt them per¬ 
manently for, so far as I have seen, no oficrings-are made to-day 
in Cambojan temples, except flowers and sticks of incense. 

The Pa-ssu-wei have given rise to many conjectures and have 
been identified with the Basalh or sacerdotal class of tho Chams, 
But there seems to be little doubt that the word really represents 
Pasupata and Chou Ta-kuan’s account clearly points to a sect 
of linga woishjppers, although no information is forthcoming 
about the “stone on the altar of the Sun God in China” to 
which be compares their emblem. His idea that they repre¬ 
sented the Taoists in Camboja may have led him to exaggerate 
their importance but his statement that they were a separate 
body is confirmed, for an inscription of Angkor* defines the 
order of hierarchical precedence as “the Brahman, the ^va 
Ac&rya, the Piliupata Acarya®." 

Prom the time of Chou Ta-kuan to the present day I have 

^ n, 422 , 

^ Tka itnin^ itiit«iRi?nt ot Chdd Ta^kuiin {pp. tbat the BuddMit uid 

TiALat prkst# ft ipeciia pf jug prim« tfxHM luw been mneli diiiciiEjiMd. 

TakEa by jtfteU It nijglit bft msrt\j u qpcer SLOry fcundafi On 4 mHDDdEintftndbl^ 
el Quabcjim cuitomj, for he cuic^y myi that Ju« infdrmiktion bit unlnutwortby, 
Bnt (fttins it in EwoeelJoii with the ito/iaa about the Aria in lurm* upecuUy 
Piijpt» J.Ar p. ll>l) 4Djd the euitoins ftttribllted by and Elirdpeanq 

to thfl SiftHkeae and Fhilippmoft, we ciua luardly oaue to ajay eoneloaion empt that 
ihk usage wn an ftboriginal emtom in Indc^Chiim end the Aitbipe 

prior t* the intpxiuetin^ of ItHlun dTLliiati[Hi+ kai not itippraseed for aorno linat, 
At the pnjeent d&y there #«rna tft be no trace or eTea tEwdition of auch * ciiqtftm. 
For Skme* ftnd PhUj^pine tiifitomi kh B.E.F.E.O. l^CSp p ti53^ note 4, 
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louDd few tiDticea About the religion of Camboja. Hinayaruat 
Buddbiam became supreme and though we have few details of 
tho eonqueat we can hardly go wrong in tracing its general 
lines. Brah m a nia m was exclusive and tyrannical* It made no 
appeal to the masses but a severe levy of forced labour must 
have been necessary to erect md maintain the numerous great 
shrines which, though in ruin^, are still the glory of Camboja^. 
In many of them are seen the remains of inscriptions whicb 
have been deliberately erased. TJiese probably prescribed cer¬ 
tain oneroUiS services which the proletariat was bound to render 
to the established church. When Siamese Buddhism invaded 
Camboja it had a double advantage* It was the creed of an 
aggressive and successful neighbour but, while thus armed with 
the weapons of this w'orld, it also appealed to the poor and 
opprea$ed. If it enjoyed the favour of prinee^j it had no desire 
to defend the rigiits of a privileged caste: it omitted salvation 
and education to the average townsman and vidagerp If it 
invited the support and alms of the laity, it wua at least modest 
in its demand^s. Brahmanism on the other hand lost strength 
aa tlie prestige of the court declined, Ita greatest shrines were 
in the provinces most exposed to Siamese attacks. The first 
Portugue^fe writers speak of them as already deserted at the 
end of the sixteenth century. The connection with India was 
net kept up and if any immigrants came from tho west> after 
the twelftli century they are more litciy to have been Moalims 
than Hindus. Thus driven from its temples, with no roots 
lunong the people, whose affections it had never tried to win. 
Erahmanij^iu in Camboja became what it now is^ a court 
ritual without a creed and hardly noticed except at royal 
functions. 

It is remarkable that Mohammedanism lemoined almost 
unknown to Camboja, Siam and Buraia. The tide of J^loslim 
invasion swept across the Malay Peninsula southwards. Its 
effect was strongest in Sumatra and Java, feebler on the coasts 
of Borneo and the Philippines, From the islands it reached 
Champa, wdicre it had some success, but Siam and Camboja 
lay on one aide of its main route* and also showed no ^inpathy 

^ Tbo Vnatih ArebBolapcjil (^mmUHOn that ExclqcWe Angkor and 
ttys wtahboyrkig biiilditi^iii ibcfti ktb recajilaH of OtKJ tcJnpfea in CamhoK Jtcid 
probikhly mkay kavt oialijTly diaappooiecL 
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for it. King Bnma Thuppdoy Ghan^ who reigned in Camboja 
from 1643-1659 became a Molmmmedan and sufTOunided him- 
aelf with Malaya and JaTaneGe. Bat he alienated the affections 
of his subjects and was deposed by the interrentiou of Annam. 
After tills wio hear no more of Mohammedaiilsm. An unusual 
incident, which must be counted among the few cases in which 
Buddhism has encouraged violence, is recorded in the year 1730, 
when a Laotian who claimed to bo inspired, collected a band of 
faimtica and proceeded to massacre in the name of Buddha all 
the Annamites resident in Camboja. This seems to show that 
Buddhism was regarded as the roli^on of the country and could 
be used as a national cry against strangers. 

As already mentioned Brahmanism still survives in the 
court ceremonial though this by no means prevents the king 
from being a devout Buddhist. The priests are known as Bakus. 
They wear a top-knot and the sacred thread after tbo Tnrliftn 
fa.<ihion, and enjoy certain privileges. Within the precinots of 
the palace at Phnom Penh is a modest building where they stilt 
guard the sword of Indra. About two inches of the blade ate 
shown to visitors, but except at certain festivals it is never 
taken out of its sheath. 

The official programme of the coronatian of King Sisowath 
(April 23-28, 1906), publishod in JPrench and Cambojan, gives 
a curious account of the ceremonies performed, which were 
mainly Brahmanic, although prayere were recited by the Bonzes 
and offerings made to Buddha. Four special Brahmanic shrines 
were erected and the essential part of the rite consisted in a 
lustra! bath, in which the Bakus poured water over the Wing 
Invocations were addressed to beings described as “Anges qui 
etes au paradis des six sejours celestes, qui habitez anpi^ 
d’lfidra, de Brahma et de rarchange Sahabodey,'* to the spirits 
of mountains, valleys and rivers and to the spirits who guard 
the palneo, ttTien tho long has been duly bathed the programme 
prescribes that *‘lc Hirecteur dee Bakoos remettra la oouronne 
& M. le Gouvemeur General qui la portera eur la tete de Sa 
Majesto an nom du Gouvemementde la B4publique Fran9aise.** 
Equally curious is the “Programme des fetes royales a I’occasion 
do la cremation de S.M. Norodom " (January 2-16, 1006). The 
lengthy coremonial consisted of a strange mixtore of prayers, 

' Uaap^TQ, Pfk. 63^. 
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BcrmoiiSp pageasts and Tlio definitely relig^otta 

eKercbea wens BuddhUrt and tbe amtiBements which accom- 
panicd thenij though according to our notiong cmiausly out of 
place, clearly correspond to the funeral games of antiquity. 
Thus we read not only of ''oflfnmdo d'un repos atix umea 
royales'' hut of '^illuiniimtioTis g^niralca.. Joncement de 
ballons. * duttes et a^aufa de boxe ot de J'escrime^. ^donsctj ot 
floirfe de gala. *.. Aprfe la cremation, Sa Alajestd disiribuera dea 
billets de tombola.*^ 

The ordinary Buddhism of Camboja at the present day 
resembleg that of Siam and is not mijced with Brahmanic ob¬ 
servances. Jlona^terics are nmueroua: the monks enjoy geneml 
respect and their conduct is said to be beyond reproach. They 
act aa schoolniaaterg and. as in Siam and Butmaj all young men 
spend some time in a monaatojy. A monagteiy generally con¬ 
tains from thirty to fifty monks and comdsta of a number of 
wooden houses raised on pile^ and arranged round a f^quare. 
Each monk has a room and often a house to hin^LL Besides 
the dweUiiig houses tliere are also stor&& and two halls called 
Sal^ and Vih^ar (vihdra). In both the Buddha is JVpregcntcd 
by a single gigantic Siting iinngej before which are aet flowers 
and incense. As a rule there are no other images but the walls 
^ often omamented ^ith frtsscoes of Jlitaka stories or the 
early life of Gotama. Meals are taken in the Sal& at about 7 and 
11 and prayers are recited there on ordinary days in the 
morning and evening. The eleven o'clock meal is followed by a 
rather long grace. The pray era consist mostly of Pali formuleer 
such as the Three Befugcs, but they are sometimes in Cambojan 
and oontain definite peiilioris or at least wishes formiilated 
before the image of the Buddha. Thus 1 have heard pmyeis for 
peace and against war. The more solemn ceremonies^ such aa 
the Uposatha and ordmatious, are performed in the Vihear, 
The recitation of the Fatimokkha is regularly performed and I 
have several timeE witnessed it. All but ordained monks have 
to withdraw outside the Sima stonea during the service. The 
ceiemony begins about © p,m*: the Bhikkhu^ kneel down in 
pairs face to face and rubbing their foreheads in the dust ask 
for mutual forgiveness if they have madvertcntly offended. 

* Tba food if preptrtd la Ltc und, u Id othtff ooiintriM. its beraiM 

Wllfld il ft mere fqnDfJity. 
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This cer&mony is also performed on other ocoogJoils. Its is 
followed by singing or intomng laudSt after whioh comes the 
recitation of the P&timokkha itself wliich is marked bj great 
solemnity. The reader sits in a Large chair on the arms of which 
are fixed many lighted tapers. He repeats the text by heart 
but near him sits a prompter with a palm-leaf manuscript 
W'ho, if necessary, corrects the words recited. 1 have never 
seen a monk confess in public^ and I believe that the usual 
practice is for aitiftd bretliren to abstain from attending the 
ceremony and then to confess privately to the Abbot, who 
asaigns them a penance. As soon ns the Palimokkha is concluded 
aU the Ehikkhus snioko large cigarettes. In most Buddhist 
countnes it is not censidened irreverent to smoke cheiv betel 
or drink tea in the intervals of religious exerdscs. When the 
cigarettes are finished there follows a service of prayer and 
praise in Canibojan. During the season of Wassa there are 
usually fic^^oral Bhikkhus in each monastery w^ho practise 
meditation for three or four days consecutively in tents or 
enclosures made of yellow doth^ open above hut closed all 
round H The four stages of meditation described m the Pitokas 
are said to he commonly attained by devout monks*. 

The Abbot has condderable authority in di^ipIJnary matters^ 
He eats apart from the other monks and at religious ceremonies 
w^ears a sort of red cope, whereas the dress of the other brethren 
is entirely yellow. Novices pre^trato themselves when they 
speak to him. 

Above the Abbots are Provincial Superior 5 and the govern¬ 
ment of the w'hole Church is in the hands of the Somdec pr4h 
smgiirho* There is, or was, also a second prelate called L6k prih 
sOkdn, or Brab Sugandha, and the two, somewhat after the 
manner of the two primatea of the English Church, supervise 
the clergy in different part^ of the kingdomp the second being 
inferior to the first in rank, but not dependent on him But it 
k said that no successor hm been appointed to the last Brab 
Sugandba who died in 1S04, He w^as a distinguished scholar 
and introduced the Dhammayut eect from Siam into C^mboja. 

* But Ut Ckiti^ tmptn DOtic^ forbidUv cm tb« 

dwrm 

* The word dh^ium u knoirn, hut the exofriee ii mort comMiMily GmUsd Vj- 
puuiii or KuELiiuthiaa. 
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The king recognized head of tlie Cburohp but cannot alter 

doctrine or condscato ecclesiastical property. 

6 

No acoonnt of Cambojati religion would be complete wlHioul 
some referonee to the splendid monuments in which it found 
expression and which still remain in a great measurB intact. 
The colonists who established fcheniBelves in regions 

brought with them the Dravidian taste for great buildings, but 
cither their travels enlarged their artistic powers or they 
modified the Indian atjle by assimilating successfully some 
architofltiiral features found in their new home. What pre- 
Indian architecture there may have been among the Khiners 
we do not knoWj but the fact that the earliest known momi- 
ments are Hindu makes it improbable that stone buildings on a 
largo scale existed before their arrival. The feature which most 
clearly distinguishes Cambojan from Indian architecture is its 
pyramidal airuoture. India has stupas and gopurams of pyra- 
midal appearance but still Hindu temples of the normal 
both in the north and south, consist of a number of buildings 
erected on the same level. In Camboja on the contrary niany 
buildings, such as Ta^KeOj Ba-phuong and the Phimeanakas^ 
are shrines on the top of pyramids, w'hicb consist of tlixee storeys 
or large steps, ascended by flights of relatively small steps. In 
other buildiogSi notably Angkor Wat;, the pyramidii! form is 
obacured by the slight elevation of the storeys compared with 
their breadth and by the claboratioti of the colonnades and other 
edifices, which they bear. But still the general plan is that of 
a series of courts each rising within tmd above the Last and this 
gradual risCj by which the pilgrim is led, not only through 
colonnade after colonnade, but up flight after flight of stairs, 
each leading to somethiug higher but Lnviisible from the baeOp 
imparts to Cambojan temples a sublimity and aspiring grandeur 
which is absent from the mysterious balls of Hravidian shrmesp 

One might almost suppose that the Cambojan arohitects 
had deliberately set thcmflclves to rectify the chief faults of 
Indian arebitecture. One of these is the profusion of external 
ornament in Iiigh relief which by its very multiplicity ceases to 
produce any effect proportionate to its elaboration^ with the 
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result that the general view is disappointing and majestic out* 
lines are wanting. In Cambojati buildings on the contrary the 
general effect is not sacrificed to detail: tho artists kneAv how 
to make air and space give dignity to their work. Another 
peculiar defect of many Dravidian buildings is timt they weru 
graduaUy erected rmmd some ancient and originally humble 
shrine with the unfortunate result that the outermoat courts 
and gateways are the most magnificent and that progress to 
the holy of holies is a eerieaj of artktic disappointments. But at 
Angkor Wat tim fault is carefully avoided. The long paved 
road which starts from the first gateway isolates the great 
central mass of buildings writhout dwarfing it and even in 
the lost court, when one looks up the vast staircases leading 
to the five towers w'hieh crown the pyramid, all that has led 
up to the central shrine seems, as it should^ merely an intro¬ 
duction. 

The solidity of Cambejan architecture h connected with the 
prevalence of inundations. With such dangea^ it wae of primary 
importance to have a massive substructure w^hieh could not bo 
wa^ed away and the style wliich w'as necessary in budding a 
firm stone platform inspired the rest of the work. Some un¬ 
finished temples reveal the interesting fact that they were 
erected first as piles of plain masonry. Then came the d^orator 
and carved the stonee as they stood in their placeS;, so that 
instead of carving separate blocks he was able to contemplate 
his dedgn as a whole and to spread it over many stones. Hence 
most Cambojan bnildmgs have a peculiar air of unity. They 
have not had ornaments affixed to them hut have grown into 
on ornamental whole. Yet if an unfavourable criticism is to 
be made on these odifieea—especially Angkor Wat—it is that 
the sculptures are wanting in meaning and importanco. They 
cannot be compared to the reliefs of Boroboedoer, a vcritablo 
catechism in stone where every clause teaches the believer 
Eomething uew^ or even to the piles of figui^s in Dravidian 
temples wMoh^ though of small artistie merit, seem to reprtjsent 
the w'hirl of the world ^ith ad its men and monsters, struggling 
from fife into death and back to life again. Tho reliefs in the 
great corridors of Angkor am purely decorative. The artist 
justly felt that so long a stretch of plain etone would bo 
wearisomo, and as decoration, hi^ work ia succet^ul. Looking 
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outwordB the eye U satJsiied with eucli variety as the trees and 
houses in the tempLe courts aSord: looking inwards it finds 
sioiilar variety in the warriors and deities portrayned on the 
walls. Some of the scenes have an historieai intereet, but the 
attempt to follow the battles of the Ramayaua or the Churning 
of the Sea soon becomes a tedious task, for there U little 
individuality or inspiration in the figures. 

This want of any obvious eorrespondcnce between the 
decoratioin and cult of the Cambo^an temples often makes it 
difficult to say to what deities they were dedicated. The Bayou, 
or ^ivy rama, was presumably a linga temple, yet the conjecture 
is not confirmed os one would expect by any indubitable evi¬ 
dence in the decoration or arrangements. In its general plan 
the building seems more Indian tiian others and, like the temple 
of Jagannktha at Furl, consists of three successive chambers, 
each surmounted by a tower. Tho most remarkable feature in 
the decoration is the repetition of the four-headed figure at tho 
top of every tower, a strikiug and effective motive, which is 
also found above the gates of the to^vn. Chou Ta-kuan says 
that there were golden statues of Buddhas at the entrance to 
tlie Bayon. It is impossible to say whether this statement is 
accurate or not. He may have ^mply made a mistake, but it is 
equally possible that the fusion of the two creeds may have 
ended in images of the Buddha beiug placed outside the shrine 
of the linga. 

Strange as it may seem, there is no clear evidence as to the 
character of the worship performed in Camboja’s greatest 
temple, Angkor Wat. Since tho prince who commenced it was 
known by the posthumous title of Paramavishnuloka, wc may 
presume that he intended to dedicate it to Viahpu and eome 
of the sculptures appear to represent Vishnu slaying a demon. 
But it was not finiahed until after bis death and hia intentions 
may not have been respected by hia sucoessore. An authoritative 
statement^ warns us that it is not safe to say more about the 
date of Angkor Wat than that its oitrame limits are 1060 and 
1170, Jayavarmau VII (who came to tho throne at about this 
latter date) w'aa a Buddhist, and may possibly have used the 
great temple for his own worship. Tito scuIptuTBs are hardly 


' M. G. in JSiiJJ. (7oihb», AnMiL 1011, p. SSC. 
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BraJimanic id Hit theological senaCj mid thoeo which repreaeot 
the pleasures of paradise aod the pains of bell recall Bnddhbt 
delineations of the same theme*. The four images nf die Buddha 
which are now found in the central tower are modem and all 
who have seen them will, 1 tJiink, agree that the figure of the 
great teacher which seems so appropriate in the neighbouring 
monasteries is strangely out of place in this aerial shrine. But 
what the designer of the building intended to place there 
remains a mystery* I^erhaps an empty throne such as is seen 
in the temples of Annam and Bali would have been the best 
symbol^* 

Though the raoniiments of Camboja are well preserved the 
grey and massive aeverity which marks them at present is 
probably very different from the appearance that they wore 
when used for worship. From Chou Ta-kuan and other sources^ 
we guther that the towers? and porches were gildedt the baa- 
relief and perhaps the whole surface of the walLs were paintedp 
and the building wa^ ornamented with flags* Music and donees 
were performed in the courtyards and^ as in many Indian 
temples, the intontion was to create a scene which by its 
animation and brilliancy might amuse the deity and rived the 
pleasures of paradise. 

It is remarkable that ancient Camboja which has left us &o 
many monuments, produced no books** Though the inscriptions 
and Cbou Ta-kuan testify to the knowledge of iiteraturo 
{especially reli^ous)^ boLh Brahmanic and Buddliist, diffused 
amoDg the uppe=r elosseSj no original works or even adaptations 
of Indian originals have come down to us. The length and 

^ AllEiau^h tb^re is no ns&MUi why them pklure« ot the future Ilk sbouiii not be 
BnluKAiile Ad well an BudUhul, 1 do nol reiaeinber tunrlqg Hen tbena m mj purely 
Bmhmemva 

* Alter ipenJing some time at Angkor Wa,E I find it hud tio beUere the iHeoiy 
tlut It wAfl w pal&ce. Tbe King ol Ckmboja vet doabtkti regarded m & living 
but eo ii the Greod Laeqa. ajid it doRi not Appear IhAt Iho fotdlA where he Uvh ij 
anything but a luge mldeutinl bLulding cnatAuiiia;^ iielt* uid ehApele nDcb like 
the Vatican. But at Angkor Wat everything Ir-gdi up tn a ccntrOil fthrine. It ii 
quite probable huwDwr tbit the deity of iMi ihfinfl wm a ildikd king* identified 
with. Viih^ii after hia duath. Tfaia would acooUDt for th-D retootkii ol Choo Ta-rkuan 
who eecme to have Ifc oa a lotuh 

■ See capecially the iuBcripUDn ol Bosodt Keng dte Orimir 

L m. ISSQ, p. EUi. 

^ Poll bfM^ lrw ore oommion in munaetDrieBL For ihe ILlerattm of LcIijda tee Finotp 
KE.F.E.O. 1917, No. a 
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ambitioua cbaracter of many inacriptions give on idea of trbat 
the Cambojana could do in the way of writing, but tbe result la 
diaappointing. These poems in stone show a knowledge of 
Sanskrit, of Indian poetry and theology, which is auiprising if 
we coarider bow far from India they wete composed, hut th^ 
are almost without exception artificial, frigid and devoid of 
vigour or Inspiration. 


CHAPTER XXXIX 

CHAMPA^ 


1 

The kmgdom of CJiampap thongh a ccnsiderablo power from 
about the third ceDturj' until the end of the fiftcontli, baa 
attracted Jess attention than Comboja or Java. Ite name la a 
thing of the past and loiown only to studeote : its monuments 
jiro inferior m size and artistic merit to those of the other Hindu 
kingdoms m the Far East and perhaps ita etdief interest is that 
it furnishes the oldest Sanskrit inscription yet known from these 
regions, 

Champa occupied the eouth-castem comer of Asia beyond 
the Malay Peninsula^ if the word corner can be properly applied 
to such rounded outlines. Its extent varied at different epochs, 
but it may be rougldy defined in tho language of modeni 
geography as the southern portion of Annam, compriring the 
provinces of QuAng-nam in the north and Biuh^Thuan in the 
south with the mtervening country. It was divided into throe 
provincesp which respectively became the seat of empire at differ- 
ent periods. They Avere (i) in the north Amaravatl (the modem 
Qulng-nam) with the towns of Indrapura and Siuhapuraj 

^ AIm ipelt OftmpI and Tdbunpa. It •nini ttlcr ta Ch Icr C in nnnie* 
whilst Uicikigh c»[ IniliMi ndgin m uHd outeiib litdiiL Thu fimt] a tlii^gh ■trieitJy 
irpeabiri^ [Cin^ ii nauiSy wtitten willuoat mi «4»hilL Thn uv iht p[rinjojpnl 

worki wiucti 1 about Champs 

(a) G. ^ Champa, EnbUflied in 1910-191^ 

C\U^ u Mupcio. 

(ilj A " InAonpOov S«±uikritci de in ^ 

du J/aBW4cn(i la teine xxvii:i pariJt 2* 

fudiaule, 1^0^, pp, 181-203, Cit«i U Corpus IX. 

(cj H. Panii£|itier, /ftl«nJk]fr£ dtJifiptif fie# AT-DnypfCJiJ^ S'amM dt TditMiuiip 

(tf) L. Finot, Rcligioii da CTiJimy" B.E.E.E.O. IBOlp ftdd JVii*m 

prajiAit “L*a Inichpti-ciiia da Mj^iip" iL HW>4 NumfrMHn oLbor 
p^pen by Uiia Hutbori I>iiruui4 PimnantuT and in ibe uino 

ran bn CDnJVultcKl with 4dArimt4|^ 
fej Id, d'MpigruphU ISIS. 
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(ii) in the middb Vljaya (the modem Bing-Dinh) mtb the 
town of Vijaya and the port of ^ri-Vmaya- {iii) in the aouth 
OF Paixrao (the modem prorinces of Phiinrang and 
Binh-Thuan) with the town of Yimpura or Rajapura, A section 
of P^tjduringa called Kanth&m (the mcxlem Kanh hoa) was a 
fiepaiate province a» certain times. Like the modern Annam, 
Champa appears to have been mainiy a littoral kingdom not 
to have extended far into the mountains of the interior, 

Champa was the ancient name of a town in western Bengal 
near Bhagalpiir, but its application to thesje regions does not 
seem due to any oonnecfion with north-eastern India. The 
conquerors of the country, who w'cre called Chains, had a 
certain amount of Indian culture and consider^ the classical 
name Champa as an elegant expresaJon for the land of the 
ChamSp Judging by their language these Chains belonged to 
the ilalay-Pol^Tiesian group and their distribution aJoug the 
httoral suggests that they were invaders from the sea like the 
Malay pirates from whom they themselves subsequeutJy 
suffered. The earliest iuscriptiou in the Cham language dates 
from the begmning of the ninth century but it is preceded by 
a long series of Sanskrit inscriptions the oldest of w'Mch, Lbat of 
Vo-can\ b attributed at latest to the third centuiy, and refers 
to an earlier long. It therefore seems probable that the Hindu 
dynasty of Champa was founded bet ween 150 and 200 a,i>* but 
there in no evidence to show whether a JIaiay race already 
settled in Champa was conquered and hindubed by Indian 
mvaders, or whether the Chams were already hindubed when 
they arrived, possibly from Java. 

The inferiority of the Chatns to the Khmens in civilisation 
was the result of their more troubled history. Both countries 
had to Contend against the same difficulty—^a powerful and 
aggressive neighbour on either side. Camboja between Siam and 
Anuam in 1800 was in very nincb the EHUno position os Champa 
had been between Cambofa and Annam five hundred yeara 
earUcr. But between 050 and llbOA.o. when Champa by no 
means enjoyed Btability and peace, the Iiietory of Camboja, if 
not altogether tranquil, at least records sevoml long reigns of 
powerful kings who were able to embellish their capital and 
aJssuDo its security. The Chmna were ciposed to attacks not only 

1 Cor^ti4, EL f. 11, sM Pinct, J/biM pp, 227 
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from Annam but al«o from th^ more formidable if diataot 
Chinese and their capital, instead of Femamiag stationary 
through aevemi centuries like Angkor Thom, was frequently 
moved as one or other of the three proiincea bccamo more 
important. 

The imcription of Vo-can is in correot Sanskrit proao and 
contains a fragmentary address from a king who seems to havo 
been a Buddhhst and w rites somewhat in the style of Asoka. He 
boosts that he is of the family of Srimararaja. The let tom closely 
resemblo those of Kudraclatnan'B inscription at Gimar and eon- 
temporary inscriptions at Kanheri, The text is mneh mutilated 
so that w'e know Doithor the name of the w-ritcr nor his relation¬ 
ship to iSrimkra. But the latter was evidently the founder of 
the dynasty and may have been separated from his descendant 
by several generations. It is noticeable that hia name doe^) not 
end in Varman, like those of later kingi^. If he lived at the end 
of the second century this would harmonise with the oldest 
Chines noticea w^kich fix the rise of Un-l (their name for 
Champa) about 193 Agreeably to this we also hear that 

Hun T"ien founded an Indian kingdom in Fn-nan considerably 
before 2D5 a.d. and that some time between 220 and 280 a king 
of Pii-nan sent an embassy to India, The name Fu-nan may 
include Chamj^a, But though we hear of Hindu kingdoms in 
these districts at an early date we know nothing of their 
civilization or historyj nor do w-o obtain much information from 
tho5«s Cham legends w'hloh represent the dynasties of Chiimpa 
m desceodod from two clansi those of the cabbage palm 
(ati^quier) and cocoanut. 

Chinese sources also state tliat a king called Fm-yi sent an 
embassy to China in 284 and give the names of several kings 
who reigned between 335 and 440, One of these, Faii-hu-ta, is 
apparently the Bhadravanuan who has left some Sanskrit 
inscriptions dating from about 400 and w'bo built the tot 
temple at This became the national sanctuary of 

Champa: it was burnt down about 575 A,n, but rebuili. 
Bhadravannan^s j3on GangartLja appears to have abdicated and 
to have gone on a pilgrimage to the Ganges^—another instance 
of the intercourse prevaUing betw'een these regions and India. 

* 3«4 AUliitiritka hy Majp^ro, T'ouftg 

* Fiaot in KE.F.E O. 1904, pp. QLS ajid 
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It would be u&elcas to follow jit det^LI the long cbroniolo of 
the kinp of Cliaitipit but a few eveuta merit mention. In 440 
nnd again in €05 the Chinese invaded the country and feevcrely 
chastised the inhabitants. But the second invasion waa followed 
by a period of peace and prosperity. Sambhnvannan 
restor^ the temples of Jli'ao'n and two of hia successors, both 
cailed Vikr&ntavamianH were al^o great builders. The kings who 
reigned from 75S to 859, reckoned as the fifth dynoatyj belonged 
to the south and had t heir capital at Vlrapnra^ The change seents 
to have been important, for the Cliineee who had previously 
called the country Lin-I, henceforth call it Muan-wang- The 
natives continued Lo use the name Champa hut Satyavarman 
and the other kings nf the dynasty do not mention Mi-so'n 
though they adorned and endowed Po-nagar and other sanctuaries 
in the south. It was during this period (a.d, 774 and 7S7) that 
the province of KauthAra waa invaded by piratea, described aa 
thin black barbariaus and cannibalfij and also as the armica of 
Java^ They pUUged the temples but were eventually expelied. 
They were probably Malays but it is difiScult to believe that the 
Javanese could be seriously accused of oamiibaliam at this 
period®* 

The capital continued to be transferred under subsequent 
dyna^stice. Under the sixth (850-900) it was at Indrapura in the 
north: under the seventh (900-985) it returned to the south: 
under the eighth (989-1044) it was in Vijaya, the central pro¬ 
vince. These internal changes were accompanied by foreign 
attacks. Tlic Khmem invaded the gouthem province in 945. On 
the north on Aimamita Prince founded the kingdom of Dol-co- 
vihtf which become a thoro in the aide of Champa. In 982 ita 
armies destroyed Indrapura, and in 1944 they captured Vijaya, 
In 1909 King Rudravarman was taken prisoner but was released 
in return for the cession of the three northernmost provinces. 
Indrapura however w'a^ ichuilt and for a time successful wars 
were waged against Camboja,, but though the kings of Champa 
did not acquiesce in the losa of the northern provinces* and 

* iL StSii di Fci ^, ppv SJSi! uid dt p, SOS, etc, 

* The AtalfimeHte tiial Ihty cejno firm Jftvn vttit cunTiU ml t oazar in di^ertnti 
inKiipUDEU end iniLy oanodnyy to bodiM of iiiTiukrri. But the dUtu 
mnt reiy nw. PmbaUy Java h ncrt Uie ukud now m coUhI See tbo ehA^ter on 
CAtubojHLj jwc. ^ Thp umdoubted relereneci in the iiucnptkmd of CkampA U> the 
Ulmad of Java OaIJ it VATwlTtpiik 
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though Harivarmau in (lOT^SO) iras temporarily viotorioua, 
no real progresa was made m the contest with Annam, whither 
the Chams had to send embaades practically admittiDg that 
they were a Ya@&a] state. In the next century' further disastrous 
quarrels with Camboja onsiietl and in Champa was split 
into two longdoma^ Vijaya in th& north under a Cambojan 
prince and Panran in the eouth governed by a Cham prince but 
under the suzerainty of Camboja. Tiiis arrangement was not 
successful and after much lighting Champa became a Khmer 
province though a very unruly one from 1203 till 1220^ Subse¬ 
quently the aggressive vigour of the Khmers was tempered by 
their own warn with Siam, But it was not the fata of Champa 
to be left in peace. The invasion of Khubilai lasted from 12TS to 
1and in 1306 the provinces of 6 and Ly worn coded to Annam. 

Champa now became for practical purposes an Ann amite 
province and in 1313 the king fled to Java for refuge* This 
connection with Java is intercatiiig and there are other mstances 
of it* King Jaya Simhavnnnan III (t 1307) of Champa married 
a Javanese princes!^ called Tapad. Later wo hoar in Javanese 
records that in the fifteenth century the prmeess Darawati of 
Champa married tho king of Bfladjapahit and her rister married 
Baden Kadmat, a prominent MosHm teacher in Java^ 

The power of tho Chama was crushed by Atinom in 1470. 
After this date they had htile political importance but continued 
to exist as a nationality under their own nJerg. In 1050 they 
revolted against Annam without success and the king waa 
captured. But his widow waa aceorded a titular position and the 
Cham chronicle* continuefi the list of nominal lungs down to 1S22. 

In Champa, aa in Camboja. no books diiting from the Hindu 
period have been preserved and probably there wore not many. 
The Chojn language appeara not to have been u^d for literary 
purposes oxid whatever culture existed was exclusively Sanskrit* 
The kings are credited with an extensive knowledge of Sanskrit 
literature. An inscription at Po-aagar® (OlS a.u J says that Sri 
Indravarman was acquainted with the MltuAm^ other 

i Jam, L p, ^3; 

* S» *'tA€lirotiiqu« RojtOc," B-E.F.E.O. UKMS, p. 377. 

■ ij. p, 233, iTinfUidm mayb* a mw flithcf of the Bijcidlia orof II |^id~ 

inanuL. Tho rwiUloa ^ ihm Kiiika TritU Importuit aj ■kohwtfLg ih&t tiUi wotlc 
iDUjt bfl Hiilfinor ta tho math Ctntuiy. l^o UiUin Krtlpa u E^iloted ia tha Tiatnu 
(■Ofl but nothin^g b knovii of JL 
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systems of philosophy, Jinendra^ and grantniaf together nith 
the KSaika (v^tti) and the flaivottara-Kalpa. Again an inscrip¬ 
tion of Mi-son^ Bscribea to Jaya IndravarmEideTa (c. 11T5 A,nd 
proficiency in all the scienc^cfi aa well aa a knowledge of the 
MahAyAna and the Dhanna^astraa, particularly the Naradiyo 
and BhArgaviya. To ^me extent original compoeitiona in 
Sanskrit mniat ha¥e been produced, for Eevcralof the inacriptiomj 
are of considerable length and one* gives a quotation from a 
work called the PurAnArtha or Arthapnrapaiia^tra which appears 
to Imve been a cbroniele of Champa. But the language of the 
inBoripriorLH is often careless and incoiteet abd indicatoa that 
the study of Sanskrit was less flouriBhiog than in Camboja, 

2 

The monuments of Champa^ though considerable in size and 
number^ axe inferior to those of Camboja. Tlie individual 
buildings axe smaller and ampler and the groupe into which 
they are combined lack unity. Brick was the chief malarial, 
atone being naed only when brick would not settle, as for statues 
and lintels. The commoneHt typo of edifice is a square pyramidal 
etructui^ called by the Chams Kalan, A Kalan is ^ a rule 
erected on a hill or rising ground: its lowest storey has on the 
east a porch and ve$tibule^ on tho other three sides false doors. 
The same shape is repeated in four upper storeys of decreasing 
size which however aorvo merely for e?cternai decoration and 
correspond to nothing in the interior. This is a single ^vindowlcsa 
pyramidal cell lighted by the door mid probably also by lamps 
placed in niches on the inner walls. In the centre stood 4 
pedestal for a linga or an image, with a chmindi to carry off 
libations, leading to a spout in t he vraU. The outline of the tower 
is often varied by projectuig figures or ornaments, but the 
sculpture is loss lavish than in Camboja and Java. 

In the greater religious sites several structures are grouped 
together. A square wall surrounds an cnclosmo entered by a 
gateway and containing one or more Kalons, as well as smaller 
buildings, probably for the use of prio^sts. Before the gateway 
there is frequently a haJl supported by coUimns but open at the 
sides. 

* Fit>m m-Kou dAlA 11^7 A.P. ^ RS.F.S.O. 1004, Fp, mi and 
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All known specimens of Cham architecturio are temples; 
palaces and other flecultir bmlding^ wer® made of wood and 
have disappeared. Of the many wliich have heen 

discovered, the most remarkable are thoee of Mi^son, and Dong 
Dtiojigr both in the neighbourhood of Tourane, and Po rTagar 
close to Nhatrang, 

Mi-son* 13 on imdnlating amphitheatre among mountains and 
contains eight or nine groups of temples, foumted at different 
times. The earliest structun?3, erected by BhadraYaiman I 
about 400, have disappeared* and were probably of wood, eiace 
wo hear that they were bunit {apparently by an accident) in 
575 A.n. Kow temples were constructed by ^ambhuvarman 
about tiventy-five year? later and were declicatcd to ^ambhu- 
bhadresvara, in ivbicb title the nanifss of the founder, restorer 
and the deity are combined. These bnildings, of which portions 
remain, represent the oldest and best period of Cham art. 
Another style begins under Vikr^ntavarmati I between 557 and 
679 A.D, Thk reign marks a period of decadence and though 
several buildings were erected at Mi-son during the eighth and 
ninth centuries, the locality was comparatively neglected^ until 
the reign of Harivarman III (1674-1080), The temples had been 
ravaged by the Annamites but this king, being a siiccBssful 
warrior^ was able to restore them and dedicated to them the 
booty which he had captured. Though his reign marks a period 
of temporary prosperity iu the annals of Champa, the style 
which he inaugurated in aretuteoture has little originalty. It 
reverts to the ancient fonus but shows conscious archaism 
rather than fre«h vigour. The position of Mi-son, however, did 
not decline and about 1155 Jay a Harivarman I repaired the 
buildings, dedicated the booty taken in battle and erected a new 
temple in fulfilment of a vow. But after this period the princes 
of Champa had no authority in the diMrict of Mi-^oUj and the 
Annamites, who seem to have disliked the religion of the Ghams, 
plundered the temples, 

^ =Chiatw Mci benatifiii m^mtun. Fvt on Aooaant of tliir tcmplcfl 

tbcLr hutory »* lfaDart|E?lM by FumLMtiisr and Piaot* 1004, pp 805- 

077, 

* But laHripLkHis hiiTif bwm diseor^red. IWfi, pp^ 

lS£a, 

■ DcijbibiB broioae Use capital wa* to the acrath where the ahiipa oi 

Po-I3B^r bed riv&i t^JklimjL 
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Po*nagar’ is near the port of Nlia-trang and overlooks the 
sea. Being smaller that Mi*80n it has more unity but still shows 
little attempt to combine in one architectural whole the buildings 
of which it is composed, 

An inscriptioii* states with curious preci«on. that the shrine 
was fimt erected in the year 6911 of the DvApara age and this 
fantastic chronology shows that in our tenth century it was 
regarded as ancient. As at Mi-son, the original buildings were 
probably of wood for in 774 they were sacked and burnt by 
pirates who carried off the image*. Shortly afterwards they 
wore rebuilt in brick by King Satjavarman and the existing 
southern to’wor probably dates from bis reign, but the great 
central tower was built by Haiivarman I (817 A.D.) and the 
other edifioea are later. 

Po Nagar or Yang Po Nagar means the Lady or Goddess of 
the city. She was commonly called Bhagavatl in Sanskrit* and 
appears to have been the chief object of worahip at Nha-trong, 
although Siva was associated with her under the name of 
Bhagavati^vara, lu lOSd an ardbauart image representing !5iva 
and Bhagavati combined in one figure was presented to the 
temple by King Parameivara and a dedicatoty UL<icription 
describes this double deity as the cosmic principle. 

When Champa was finally conquered the temple was sold to 
the Annamitea, who admitted that they could not acquire it 
except by some special and peaceful atrangemeut. Even now 
they stm continiio the worship of the goddess though they no 
longer know who she is*. 

Dong Duong, about twenty Idlometrea to the south of Jli-soti, 
marks the site of the ancient capital Indrapnra. The monument 
which has made its name known difiers from those already 
described. Compared with them it bos some pretensions to be 
a w'hole, laid out on a definite plan and it is Buddhist. It 
consists of three courts* surrounded by walls and entered by 
massive porticoes. In the third there are about tw'cnty bmldings 

^ Sn eip^cinity the Aitide by Farm<DAiiei:*, B. E.F.B.O. 1^2, pp. 1 7-^5^ 

» XXVI C«3»rp li. pp. 244. SSfl; dMU 91S a-d, 

■ Sv&miikbamT pfobably ft quikfaftUiii^ 

* Yftpam^ftTft «v«n id SftxuJiTiti inKnptHiiTft 

^ Pwraestbr. tc, p* 40. 

* Ttiit 2M DrJy ft nmgb d^iciiptiiDTL h nCbar -eomplicftt^ EtnicturE. For 

dfttftilA Kft Pftmioniijtir^ JfoniLJiKiiCa plmial^ xcnmL 
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and perhaps it did not escape the fault common to Cham 
azcbitecturo of pFe^enting a coliGctJoii of disconnected and un¬ 
related edidocis, but still there ia clearly an attempt to lead np 
from the outermost portico through halls and gatewaya to the 
principal sbtino. Prom an inscription dated STS a.d. wg leam 
that the ruins are those of a temple and vihAra erected by King 
Indravarman and dedicated to Avalokita nnder tho name of 
Lakahmindra Lokeavara« 


3 


The religion of Champa was practically identical with that 
of Camboja« If the inscriptions of the former tell us more about 
mukhalingas and kosbas and those of the latter have more 
allusions to the worship of the compound deity Hari-hara, this 
is probably a matter of chance. But even auppoaing that 
different cults were specially prominent at different places, it 
seems clear that all the gods and oeremonies known in Camboja 
were also known in Champa and vi'ee t«rsa. In both countries 
the national rcbgion w'Os UinduLsim, mainly of the ^ivaite type, 
accompanied by Mahaynniat BuddJusm which occasionally came 
to the front under royal patronage. In both any indigenons 
beliefs which may have existed did not form a eeparate system. 
It is probable however that the goddess known at Po-nagar as 
Bhagavati was an ancient local deity worshipped before the 
Hindu immigration and an inscription found at Mi-son recom¬ 


mends those whose eyes are diseased to propitiate Kuvera and 
thus secure protection against Ekikshopingali, “the tawny 
one-ey^ (apiritj.” Though this goddess or demon was probably 
a creation of local fancy, mmOar identilications of Kali with the 


spirits presiding over cholera, smallpox, etc., take place in 
India. 


The social system was theoretically based on the four castes, 
but Cbiiiesc accounts indicate that in questions of marriage and 
inheritance older ideas connected with matriarchy and a division 
into clans still had weight. But the language of the inscriptions 
is most orthodox. King VikHintavarmaDi^ quotes with approval 
the saying that the horse sacrifice is the best of good deeds ar^d 
the murder of a Brahman the worst of sins. Brahmans, chap¬ 
lains (purohita), pandits and ascetics are frequently mentioned 

‘ Bt Ui-mn of esS a.i>. 5e« RE.F.E.O. IDO*, p. Mi, 
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as worthy of honour and gifts. The high pdest or royal chaplain 
ifl atylod Sriparamapurohita but it does not appear that there 
was a sacerdotal family enjoying the unique po^itioQ held by 
the ^ivOikaivalyas in Camboja^ The ftiequcnt chiLnges of capital 
and dynasty in Champa were unfavonjmble to continuity in 
either Church or State. 

^ivaism^ ’without any hoetility to Vishpuisni or Buddhismi 
was the doxninant creed. The earliest known insciiptioiik that of 
Vo-can, contains iodicstions of Buddhism, but three others 
believed to date from about 400 a.d, invoke Siva under some 
such title m Bhadre^vara, indicating that a temple bad been 
dedicated to him by King Bhadravarman. Thus the practice of 
combming the name^ of a king and hb patron deity in one 
appellation existed in Champa at this early date^ It is also 
recoxded from southern India^ Camboja and Java. Besides E^iva 
one of the inscriptions venerates* though in a rather perfunctory 
manner* Umk* Erahmik, Vijalmu and the five elements. Several 
inscriptiottB* give details of ^ivaite theology which agree with 
what we know of it in CambojaH. The world animate and in¬ 
animate b an emanation lErom Siva, but he deiivera from the 
world those who think of him . Meditation, the practice of Yoga, 
and devotion to ^iva are several timed mentioned with approval*. 
He abides in eight forms corresponding to his eight names 
Sarva, Bhava, PaSupati, I^na* BhimSp Rudra, Mahadevap and 
Dgra- He is also* as in Java, Guru or the teacher and he has 
the usual mythoiogica] epithets. He dances in lonely places k he 
rides on the bull Kandi^ la the slayer of KamUr etc. Though 
represented by figures embodying such legends he was most 
eommoiily adored under the form of the linga which in Chsmpa 
more than ebewhera came to bo regarded not merely 
symbolic but as a pemonal god. To mark this individuality it 
was commonly enclosed in a metal case (kosha) bearing one or 
mom human faees*^ It was then called mukholinga and the 

■ OtEitr KtJunpItB m ljadi»bhadf*4vam, Corjnup n, p. m 
B.E.F.E O. 1SD4, p,e«L 

■ E.j^r BrE.P.E.Or PIS S.. 659 Jk.D. rmwiLttiiiL. 

* Y43gftJdiiytMi, Sival>h*ktL S«i BrE.F.E.O. 1904, pp. G33-CIS0. 

111 mbdicAtod In 1086 ftad favp Mnu^U op ui {^t>nt«IaplatJQD and 

* ,ErO^ 1 & 04 , pp. 91 ^ (f. and egp, p, 970 . I havo h^d a koeha. which 
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faces wore probably intended oa portraits of royal donors, 
ideutified with tho god in forrn os woU os Ui uamfl, ^Vn in¬ 
scription of IIQSa.d. rGoords tho dedioatioti of such a kosha, 
adorned with five royal faces, to ^rt^nabhadreavara. The god, 
it is said, will now bo able to give his blessing to all rogiona 
through his five mouths which he could not do before, and being 
enelosod in the kosba, like an embryo in the matrix, ho becomes 
Hiranyagarbha, The linga, with or without these ornaments, 
was set on a ^dtuidroni or stone table arranged for receiving 
libations, and sometimes [as in Java and Camboja) four or more 
lingas were set upon a single slab. Prom a.n. 400 onwards, the 
onlt of Siva seems to have maintained its paramount position 
during the whole history of Champa, for the last recorded 
Sanskrit inscription is dedicated to him. Prom first to last it 
was the state religion, Siva is said to have sent Uroja to be the 
first king and is even styled the root of the state of Champa, 

An inscription I of 81J a.d. celebrates the dual deity iSankara- 
Jf&rayana. It is noticeable that ITariiyana is said to have held 
up Mt Govordhana and is apparently identified with Krishna. 
It&ma and Krishna are both mentioned in an inscription of 
1157 which states that the whole divhuty of Vishritj was 
incarnate in King Jay a Harivarman I*. But neither rdluaions 
to Vishnu nor figures of him* are numerons and ho plays the 
part of an accessory though respected personage. Garuda, on 
whom he rides, w'as better known than the god himself and ia 
frequently represented in sculpture. 

The gakti of Siva, ainaigamated as mentioned with a native 
goddess, received great honour (especlaliy at Nhatrang) under 
the names of tJmfi., Bhagavati, the Lady of the city (Yang Po 
Hagar) and the goddess of Kantiiiira. In another form or aspect 

ivyii, bat Ml c«rt^ fatiTjila U jj put M a ilnfft at tbe temple cf MjibAkiit, 
It ii tboat 2 (wt Ligb end IQ mebei brOAll; a sUvef Ctt» wilJi i touniJed Wld orna¬ 
mented top. On one eidn in a aingje fico in boW einluHied work odi) be&HuR fine 
ouraatwba eiantly « in the mnUifliiiijM q[ Cbiinpa. In tbe tank of the teapte of 
JUlwht la a half mlimriged fhrinc, from vhkih rwa a atone ling* m wticb an> 
carred lanee bearing inomtaobBa. Tbere ia uid to tn a gold kaaltu let with 
^wela at SdnjErt See J, ityfhk, floculjr (Bangalore), toL vm* jk S~, Awetdinfl' hi 
Gopmatlui Roo, iadwii IwncffntjAy, voL n. pi, (3, the oldecc knoim lioju bav# 
DSnna amd cm tbem. 

‘ Corjmt, u. pp. 229, 230, 

* BJ:.F.E,0. 1904, pp. 9591 990. 

* See lor in aeodtint of aanu RS.I.E.O. 1001, p. 18L 
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she was collikl Matadikut;li4iu^ Tlicr« was also a temple of 
GaneSa (^ri-Vin^yaka) at KLatrang but statues of this deity 
and of Skanda are rare. 

The Chinese pilgrim I-Ching, writing in the last year of tho 
seventh eeutury, includes Champa (Lin-I) in the list of countrioa 
which *^greatIy reverence the thw jewels” and contrasts it 
with Fu-non where a wicked king had recently almost exter* 
minated Buddhism. He says “In this country Buddhists 
generally belong to the Aiya-sammiti school, and there are also 
a few followers of the Aryasarv&sti v4dm school." The statement 
is remarkable, for bo al^ tells us that the Sarvastivodins were 
the predominant sect in the Malay Archipelago and Qouiishod 
in southern China. The headguartera of the Sammitiyas w'ere, 
according to the accounts of both Hsuan Cbuang and Inching, 
in western India though, like the throe other schools, they were 
also found in Magadha mid eastern India. We also hear that 
the brother and sister of the Emperor Hoxsha belonged to this 
sect and it was probably influential. How it spread to Champa 
we do not know, nor do the inscriptians mention its name or 
indicate that the Buddhism which they knew was anything but 
the mixture of the Mahayana with Svaism^ w'hich prevailed in 
Camboja. 

I-dung's statements can hardly be interpreted to mean that 
Buddhism waa the official religion of Champa at any rate after 
400 A.i>., for the inscriptions abundantly prove that tho Si volte 
shrines of hli-son and Po-nagar were so to speak national 
cathedrals whore the kings worshipped on behalf of the country. 
But tho Vo-can inscription {1 250 A.n.J, though it does not 
mention Buddhism, appears to be Buddhist, and it w'ould be 
quite natural that a dynasty founded about 150 A.D. should be 
Buddhist but that intercourse with Camboja and probably with 
India should strengthen Sivaism. The Cldnesc aimals mention^ 
that 1350 Buddhist hooks w-ere carried oH during a Chinese 
invasion in 605 A.n. and this allusion implies the existence of 
Buddhism and monasteries with libraries. Aa in Camboja it wag 


^ Corpwr, JL p. 282 . 

■ In Kvenl puiMtcea Hsumi CboMie nocn that tlien irEn Pifnnntu « 
SiTAliw in thB HRW towD* ttl Indw vlicts SunmJliyM found, htt w.t tfp s 
1 IkM CAimn;, I. 331. 333: n, 47. 2<2. SSd, 258^ 25St. 

■ Mupim, T'mnjtraai, iOlOv fk QI4 
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pcrb&pa followed by ministers rather than by kings. An 
inaoriptioii found* in aoutbem Champa and dated aa &29 a.d. 
records bow a sthayira named Buddbanirva^ia erected two 
vih&ras and txvo temples (devakula) to Jina and Sankara 
(Buddha and Siva) in honour of hU deceased father. Shortly 
ofteni’ords there come to the throne IndniTarHian TI (SBO-SdO 
A.D»), the only king of Cbampa who is known to have been a 
fervent Buddhist. He did not fail to honour Siva as the patron 
of bis kingdom but like Asoka be wss an enthusiast for the 
Hbamia*. He desires the knowledge of the Dharma: ho builds 
monasteries for the sake of the Hhartna; ho wishes to propagate 
it: he even says that the king of the gods governs heaven by 
the principles of Hharma. He wishes to lead oU bii* subjects to 
the "yoke and abode of Buddha," to "the city of deliverance." 

To this end he founded the sibAra of Doug Duong, already 
described, and dedicated it to Sri Lakshtnlndra LokeAvam* 
Tlus last word is a sj-nonym of Avalokita, which also occurs 
in the dedicatory inscription but in a fragmentary passage. 
Lakebniindra is explained by other passages in the inscription 
from wbioh we leam that the king’s name before he ascended 
the throne was Dakshniindra Bhumi^TaTa, so that the Bodhi- 
aattva is here adored under the name of the king who erected 
the ribArn according to the custom prevalent in ^ivaitc temples. 
Like those tern pics this vOiara received an endowment of land and 
slaves of both sexes, as well as gold, silver and other metals’*. 

A king who reigned from 1080 to 1086 was called Parama- 
bodhUattva, hut no further epigraphic records of Buddhism are 
known until the reigns of Jaya indravarmadeva (1107-1102) 
and his successor Suryavarmadeva*. Both of these monarehs, 
while worshipping giva, arc described as knowing or practiamg 
the jnana or dharma of the Mahayana. Little emphasis seems 
to bo laid on these expressiona but still they imply that the 

* At Ving Knr. ^ Corpiu, M. pp. 237-Sll. 

* For Ilia 1‘iDwi aw hii UBcnpUooa in B.B.F.Jt.O. U)Ol. pp, 8S 0. But tinga vho 
art aal kniura to haw been Buchihlata nJao grpuk of DhamiiL &£.F,£.0. 1904 
pp. Q4 ^l 

* Apparently ipdcEft] iaruM of dfiitEcfl foot ju $ii£Mubia4dtt;4vM &r L&kahluiniU 

were ju t* eotde eoparttlo OXtlUdOi& Thue tht former 

u ooUed n portion of Siva, B.k\F.E.O^ ISMMp p. ^73;, 

* PiemmaLiiy in the form 0[ Teawls, 

* B.E.F.E.O. 11>C4^ pp, D7S-07^ 
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MahayB-na was respected and conaiderod part of the royal 
religion* Suiyavaimado^’a erected a btiHding called $ri Heruka- 
hannya^* The title U interesting for it contains the name of the 
Tantric Buddha Hemkia. 

The grotto of Phong-nha* in the extreme north of Champa 
{province of Qttang Binh) must Imve been a Buddhist shrine. 
Numcrousmidallions in clay bearing rcpre&entatione of Buddhas, 
Bodhisattvas and Dagobaa have been found there but dates are 
wanting. 

It docs not appear that the Hinayanist infinenee which 
became predominant in Camboja extended to Champa. That 
mduence came from Siam and before it had time to traverse 
Caznboja, Champa was already in the grip of the Aimamites, 
whose religion with the feat of their civilization came from China 
rather than India. Chinese culture and wTifing spread to the 
Cambojan frontier and after the decay of Champa, Camboja 
marks the permanent limit within which an Indian alphabet 
and a form of Buddhkm not derived through China have 
maintained themselvefl, 

A large number of the Chams were converted to Moham¬ 
medanism but the time and circumstances of the event are 
unknown. WTicn Piiar Gabriel visited the country at the end 
of the sixteenth century a form of Hinduism seems to have been 
still prevalent®. It would be of inteneat to know how the change 
of religion was effectedp for history repeats itself and it is likely 
that the Mo^lims arrived in Champa by the route followed 
centuries before by the Hindu invadetH* 

There are still about 13®,000 Chams in the south of Annam 
and Camboja. In the latter country they are all Mohammedans. 
In Annam some traces of HinduUm remain, such as mantms m 
broken Sanskrit and hereditory priesta called Baaaih. Both 
religions have become imusually corrupt but are interesting aa 
showing how beliefs which are radically distinct become dis- 
totted and combined in Ea$tem Asia*. 


* B.E.j^.0. im p- OTSl 

* IL ItBl, p, 23, Wld PAnofoiliKr, f^tstniaini ie* Monutnerti* C^nuf, p. 

* Qithmi ds Attloato, ^ EvnindiTq reklimi * ifc i?e™ die 

ISCHr ' 

‘ S« ti. mwtem Ct^ ^ "dum," i„ E.tlE. ElAir*. 

fsSS' BJi.F.E.O. 1003, ud ‘-KQtM ,nr Ih Cbunu,” if,. 




CHAPTER XL 

JAVA AND THE MALAY ARCHIPELAGO 

1 

In most of the ooimtiics which we have considermgp the 
native civilisation of the present day m atill Indian in origii], 
although in the former territories of Champa thlB Indian phase 
has been snpcraeded by Chinese culture uitb a little Moham¬ 
medanism. But in another area we find three suceesaive stages 
of cnJturep indigenouap Indian and Mohammedan. This area 
includes the Malay FeninBiila with a large part of the Malay 
Archipelago, and the earliest stratum with which we need con¬ 
cern ooraelves is Malay. The people who bear this name ore 
remarkable for their extraordinary powers of migration by sea, 
as eho^Ti by the fact that languages connected with Malay 
ore spoken in Fonnosa and New Zealand, in Easter Island and 
Madaga^or, but their originality both in thought and in the 
artjJ of life is small. The three stag^ ore seen most clearly 
in Java where the population woe receptive and the interior 
accessible. Sumatra and Borneo ako paased through them in 
a fashion but the indigenous element le still predominant and 
DO foreign indnence has been able to affect either island as a 
whole. Islam gained no footing in Bali which remains curiously 
Hindu but it reached Celebes and the southem Philippines, in 
both of wliich Indian infiuence waa alight^. The destiny of south¬ 
eastern Asia with its islands depends on the fact that the tide 
of trade and conquest whether Hiadu, HosUm or European, 
flowed from India or Oeylon to the Malay Peninsula and Java 
and thence northwards towards China with a refiui westwards in 
Champa and Camboja. Burma and Siam lay outside this track. 
They received their cultune irom India mainly by land and were 
untouched by Mohammedanigm- But the Mohammedan ourrent 

* I bAvo aot been mh\& id Gnd imjihjjig inCre tHjui cum! and i»odt:pd-limiid 

Ella to ibe tSecti that Tndfjin naUqait^ bsTa bwp fouejl id thM iilahrii- 
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which. a0cetod the Malay's waa old and eositinuoiis. It started 
from Arabia in the early days of the Hijra and had nothing to 
do with the Moalim invadons which onteied India by 


2 

Indian ciTflization appears to have existed in Java front at 
least the fifth century of our era»- Much light has been thrown 
on its history of late by the oxaminatioa of inscriptions and of 
fairly ancient literature but tlio record still remains fragmenta^, 
Tliere arc considerable gaps; the seat of power shifted from one 
district to another and at most epochs the whole island was not 
subject to one ruler, so that the title king of Java merely 
indicates a prince pro-eminent among others doubtfully sub¬ 
ordinate to him. 

The name Java is probably tho Sanskrit Tam used in the 
sense of grain, especially millet. In the Hamayana^ the monkeys 
of Hauiiman ore bidden to seek for Sita in various places in* 
eluding \ava'dnpa, w'bieh contains seven kingdoms and pro¬ 
duces gold and silver. Others translate these last wonis as 
referring to another or two othej* islands known as Gold and 
Sil^or Land, It is probable that the poet did not distinguish 
clearly between Java and Sumatra, He goes on to say that 
beyond Java is the peak called &iira. This is possibly the same 
M the Yavakori mentioned in 409 a.d. by t he Indian astronomer 
Aryabhtttta. 


• ThEfe iti BO luck of poholaily and ocBcnlifio woria aboql Java, but lioy an 
i^Uy written in Dalcfa and daieUtiOM on apenial points an man nuffienna 
than fieMtal aurwyi of JaYanam blatory, Utemhun and arcUteotOn!. P«rha™ tha 
■OMont a[ the Hinda jwriod in Java will be found in the chapter con- 
liibuted by Kcm to the publieatioii CoIlDd JITcerMndp /ndif 1911 

clwp. Tt u, pp. ilO-SiSj. The abondant publiiiaUotu of the Bata.T»aecIi f^noot* 
a^ap vim Kmuten cn VV'etcnecbappeii oomprim FcRtoiHfcliiipca, jratetriv and the 
jydwW ««W JadtaeAe Tool-, ioaJan Folfaaboiide (eitod bettl aa 2-«aie*Wft) 
aU of w^h oontaifl miiaeroo, and Important «tkl«. « hiitmy. philolpgrr^,^ 
The iMt i. treated epedally in the ptiblkatlo,;. calW 
feviteA Oad^e op Jon « Madura. Veth’, Joto, Tola, I. and JV. and Tarion, 
articlM m tfw £Myclapatdtt two ATedri'lbaiAMA./iiMlij may alao be | 

mid^Toni^ to mcation the more important cdiUteli of JaTawse booka aa WnU ae 
woriti deatips ipodally with the old ntiffiiiin in the ngtea to tbeoc 

Althnasb Dutah orthognphy ia neither oonTeflieot noir familiar to m«i nmdam 
I bevo Ib^bt It butter to jHTOerVe it in tranacribing Javaneia In tlia Bj>atem of 
tMnarnpOon J ny; tj=nb; dj=jf ij =ih; ir=T; ooeo. ^ 
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Since the Rajnayana a product of gradual grawtb it is 
not easy to n^ign a definite date to this passage, but it m 
probably not later than the first or second century a.d. and an 
early date ia rendered probable by the fact that the Alexandrian 
Geographer Ptolemy (c. 13(1 A.D.) mentions^ ^ 

and b^^ varioua notices collected from inseriptions and 
from Chinese historians. The annals of the Liang Dynasty 
{602 -o 5G A.D,) in sx>eaking of the countries of the Southern 
OceaD say that in the reign of Hsiian Ti {?3-i9B.o.) the 
Romans and Indiana sent envoys to China by that routed Ihm 
indicating that the Archipelago was frequented by Hindus* The 
same work describes under the name of Lang-ya-hsiu a country 
which professed Buddhism and uaed 'he Sanskrit language and 
states that ** the people say that thefir country was establisbed 
more than 400 years ago®." Lang-ya-haiu has been located by 
some in Java by others in the Malay Penmaulap but even on the 
latter supposition this testimony to Indian influence in the Par 
East is still Important. An inscription foond at Kedah in the 
Malay Peninsula is believed to be older than 400 a.d.^ No 
more definite accounts are forthcoming before the fifth or sixth 
century. Pa-Hsien^ relates how in 41 ft he returned to China 
from India by sea and ** arrived at a country called Ya-va-di.” 
“In this country" he says “hereties and Brahmans flourish but 
the law of Buddha hardly deserves mentioning*." Three in¬ 
scriptions found in west Java in the district of Buitenzoig are 
referred for paheographic reasons to about 400 a.d* They oro 
all in Sanskrit and eulogize a prince named Purijavarman, who 
appears to have been a Vishnuito. The name of his capital is 

^ Ptolemy'a vm 2. Sfl (m aImj Vni- £7, 10), 

A ^ ^ jtoJ It* TXfwra^ 

f Ix^ ” 'AfTf Vfn^ iwl T^paffL^. 

* Tbo Pla.5M of dwbthtl but doL T«iy [iit« date lito moptbsi ^ycugBs 

to Ohmo. 

* ’OrocuoTcldt. iht Mata^ Ait^pda^ from CAihm #o«jcu, 

1S7& (cited below m Ditien-av^aldt), p. 10. C-DuSriDed by tbo ffatensent m iha Ming 
atuuklfl boob 324 ihat in i432 the Javnone nJil theif biogdom had been fouaded 
1373 ye&n b«loi«. 

* Kem in Vertl » Mtd. K. At r. TV. Afd. LeH^ 3 iSEib. l 18S4. pp, 5-12U 

* ChAjL XL- Leggfi. p. 113^ and (jiDcncTeldt^ pp. 

* He perbapi landed In the pioeent diatnet □! HecQb&ii^ ^whera m^caiding tn 
niitb'o Ltadilian Iho Eni Kmdu Httleiocnt wm ntuated at that Ume^ [GrwcHTclilU 
p.tJh 
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deciphered Nanmi4 or Tartmifi. In 435 according to the liu 
Sung n king of Ja-va-de njuned Shih-li-pa-da-da-a-la-pa- 

mo sent tribute to China. The king"? name probably ropresenta 
a Sanskrit title beginning with §r!-Piida and it ia noticeable that 
tw o footpiin ts areoarred on the atones whicli bear PfliijaTarinan"s 
Lnsexiptione. AUo Simskrit inscriptioiia found at Koctei on the 
east coast of Borneo and considered to lie not later than the 
fifth century record the piety and gifts to Brahmans of a King 
Mtilavaman and mention hte father and grandfather*. 

It folloi^^ from these somewhat disjointed facts that the 
name of Yava-dvipa was known hi India soon after the Christian 
era, and that by the fifth century Hindu or hindui:^ states 
had been ^tablishcd in Java, The discovery of early Sanskrit 
inscriptions in Borneo and Champa confirms the presence of 
Hindus In these sooSk Tho T'ang annals^ speak definitely of 
Kaling, otherwdae called Java, as lying between Sumatra and 
Bali and say that the inhabitante have letters and under¬ 
stand a little astronomy. They further mention the presence of 
Arabs and a&y that in <J74 a queen named Sima ascended the 
throne and ruled juatly. 

But the certain data for Javanese history before the eighth 
century are few'. For that peJ'iod w'c have some evidence from 
Java itself. An inseription dated 654 Saka (= 732 a.d.) dis^ 
covered in Kedoc celebrates the praises of a king named 
Sonjaya^ son of King Sauna. It contains an account of the 
dedication of a Unga, invocations of ^iva, Brahma and VishpUj 
a eulogy of the king^g virtue and learning, and praise of Java. 
Tliua about TOO a.d. there was a Hindu kingdom in mid Java 
md this, it w ould ^m, waa then the part of the island most 
important politically. Buddhist msciiptiotiB of a somewhat later 
date {one is of 77 S a.b.) have been found in the neighbourhood 
of Prambfljiain. They are written in the Nagori alphabet and 
record various pious foundations. A little later again (SOD and 
M0 a,i>.) are the mscriptioDa found on the Dieng (Dihyang), a 

* GnH!iie¥v|[lt, p. a Hi* traoMCfipticKU ol Chm€:» thumciea giTim m Uift Xalkiw^ 
ing dfl not T^piwnt tins laodej^ amxnd but meh (th&ujgb they oamiat 

be r^4niDd u certain} by thfr iiut*™ colkcled in Julien^i jjoardMf^cr 

£# immeriwz namt aaiwcnXtf, Pwnribly the ftyUnhfei Dti a^lo-pit-lna an partly 
^mipt MiJ Somehow or ethfrr Kpiwnt Pur^vaniiAn, 

■ Kera in Vo-j/. tn if«Xat A/tL LuiK i si. B. IS 82 L 

■ GroBfiBveldt^ pp. 
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lonely motintion platan on which ate several Brnlimaiiic 
shrines in fair preserration. There is no record of their hmldera 
but the NowT'ang Aimals say t hat tho royal re 45 idcnce waa called 
Java but ""on the mountains is the district Laiig-pi-ya where 
the king frequently goes to look at the Thia may possibly 

be a reference to pilgrimages to X»kng. The inscriptions found 
on the great monument of Boroboedoer t brow no light on the 
djcimistances of its foundation, bat tho character of the mating 
makes it likely that it was erected about 850 and obviously by 
a king who could command the services of numerous workmen 
os well as of skilled artista. The temples of Prambihiam are 
probably to be aligned to the nest century* AH these buildings 
indicate the esistenco from the eighth to the teutb century of 
a considerable kingdom (or perhaps kingdoms) in middle Java, 
comprising at least the regions of Mataramp KMoe and tho 
Dieng plateau. From the Arabic geographers also vi'c learn that 
Java was powerful in the tdnth ccntvxry and attacked Qamar 
(probably Khmer or Camboja). They place the capital at the 
mouth of a river, perhaps the Solo or Branias. If so, tber© 
must have been a principality in east Java at this period. Thia 
is not improbable for arehmological evidence in^eatas that 
Hindu civilization moved eastoTirds and douiished Erst in the 
west, then in mid Java and finally from the ninth to tho fifteenth 
centurieis in the cast. 

The evidence at our disposal points to the fact that Java 
received most of its civilization from Hindu colonists, but who 
were these colonists and from ivhat part of India did they come ? 
We must not think of any sudden and definite conquest, but 
rather of a continuous corrent of inimigration storting perhaps 
from several springs and often merely trickling, but occasionally 
Bweliing into a flood. Native traditions coDected by Raffles* 
ascribe the inlroduction of Brahmumsm and the l^aka era to 
the sage Tritresta and represent the invaders as coming from 
Xalinga or from Gujarat. 

TJio difference of locality may be duo to the fact that there 
was a trade route running from Broach to lilasulipatam through 
Tngara (now Ter). People arriving in the Far East by this route 
might be deaoribed as coming cither from Kalinga, where they 

* Grwutrveldt, p, 14. 

* 0/ VQl u. ciiap* x. 
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embarked, or from Guforat, their country of origin. Dubious 
as is tlic autbority of these legends, they perhaps preserve the 
facts in outline. The earliest Javanese inscriptions are written 
in a variety of the Vengi script and the T'ang annals caU the 
island Kaling as well as Java, It ia thoieforo probable that 
early tradition represented Kalinga as the borne of the Hindu 
invaders. But later inunigiants may have come Crotn other 
parts, Fa-Hden could find no Buddhists in Java in 418, but 
Indian forms of Mahayanism indubitably fiourished there in 
later centuries. The Kalasan inscription dated 778 a.d. and 
engraved in Nagari characters records the erection of a temple 
to Tl.r& and of a Mabayanist monastery. The change in both 
alphabet and religion suggeste the arrival of new Influences from 
another district and the Javanese traditions about Gujarat are 
said to find an echo among the bards of western India and in 
such proverbs as, they who go to Java come not back'. In the 
period of the Himnish and Arab invasions there may have been 
many motives for omigration from Gujarat, The land route to 
Kalinga was probably open and the sea route offers no great 
difEcuItics*. 

Another indication of connection with north-western India 
is found in the Chinese work Ktio Shi^ Clmatt (81B a.D.) or 
BwgraphUj) of Emin^t MonkSf if the country thoro called 
She-p'o can be identified with Java®. It ia related that Guiia' 
varman, eon of the king of Kashmir, became a monk and, 
declining the throne, went first to Ceylon and then to the 
kingdom of ShS-p'o, which he converted to Buddhism. He died 
at Nanking in 431 s.c. 

T^ranatha* states that liido-Chiua which he calls the Koki 
country*, was first evangelized in tho time of Asoka and that 


^ JsEilEfoe, Jam an^ CaxtSoi^'a, App, IV. in tu), i, part I, ISSfi, 

' U li aiw pooiltito Uutt when (in JAtjuussb tra 41 Uoa» ip^ of Knllog tJiey 
H*»n tile Malay PoninaaLi. Indiana in tllMo regiona wm cOnuiKniiy Joionn aa 
KfcUii^ becaoH Ihay wniE from Kaling anil ia lima th« phrta oI Lha Peninanl* 
wuoie they weto anuanua worn alw called Kaling. 

• Seo lor thla iiUMUon PelliDt in B.K.F.E.O, IWH, pp, 274 fl, dlao SchWI in 
T^amag Pao, miTO, p, 247, and C1 utjuui««, A, lUOi, p. 1D2, 

‘ Ctinp iticiii. Sohlcfoer, p SflZ, 

* Tb 00 (^ ba Eiprwalj inaludiH Camboja and Champa in Knii. it i, *,ni, riebl 
m aay ti»l ha mantimu Naa-glmi! (=. V*Ta-ddpft) Mpinmily in aiiDthw onuractation 
tegotl^ witb Ctyliui. Bol if BuddLiita pa«Kd innny nnnbarafivm IndJa toCaffibofa 
JUiHl n« ma. Uwy probably appeared in Java about tii* tamo time, or ralbar [ater. 
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wa§ introduced there hy tlio dbcipkis of Vasu- 
bandhu, who probabl}''died about 3 & 5 a.d.j 9 o that the activity of 
hia followers would take place ia the fifth century . He also says 
that Enany clergy from the Koki cotmlry were m Madhyade^ 
from the time of DhormapMa (about SQOa.d.) onwardSt and 
these two atatcmentAf if they can be accepted, certainly explain 
the character of Javanese and Cambojan Buddhkm* Tiraniitha 
b a cotif used and mitrustworthy writer^ but hh statement about 
the disciples of Vasiibandhu is confirmed by the fact that 
Dignaga, who was one of them, is the only authority cited in 
the Kamahiiyanikan^, 

The fact that the terms connected with rice cultivation are 
Javanese and not loinn-words indicates that the bland had some 
indigenous civilization when the Hindus first settled there* 
Doubtless they often came with military strecgthi but on the 
whole aa coionbta and teachers rather than as conquerors. The 
Javanese king® of whom we know most appear to have been 
not members of Hindu dynsistics but native prmces who had 
adopted Hindu culture and tciigion. Sanakrit did not oust 
Javanese as the language of epigraphy, poetry and even reUgious 
literature. Javanese Buddhism appears to have preserved it® 
powers of growdli and to have developed some special doctrine®. 
But Indian influence penetrated almost all in^titutioas and k 
visible even to-day. Its existence is atiU testified to by the 
alphabet in use, by BUch titles as Arjo, Radja, Praboe, IHpati 

adhipati), and by various superstitiom about lucky days and 
horoscopes. Communal land tenure of the Indian kind at ill 
exists and in former timez^ granta of land were given to priests 
and, as in India, recorded on copper plates. Offerings to old 
statue® are still made and the Tenggerese® are not even nonurial 
Mohammedans. Thu Balinese still profess a species of Hinduism 
and employ a Hindu Calendar. 

From the tenth century onwards the history of Java becomes 
a little plainer. 

Copper plates dating from about MO a.d. mention Mataram. 
A certain Mpoe Sindok was vizier of this kingdom in 919, but 
ten years later we find him an independent king in east Java. 

1 S« KuualiiL ppL Sp 10, Kcii WAUeta, Teon m pp. 209-214* 

■ They preaorTE to boim extflat tlud old civIllxaUoil (rf Sm tho 
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He lived at twenty-five years longer and iiis poascgsDiis 
included Pa^oeroean p Soembn j a and Kediri. His great-gran dson, 
Er-langga (or Langghya), is an important figure^ Erdatjgga'a 
early life was involved in war^ but in 1032 lie was able to call 
himself^ though perhaps not with great correctnesst hUig of al! 
Java, Hb memory Iiaa not endtxred among the Javanese hut is 
still honoured in the tradltionis of Boh and Javanese literature 
began in his reign or a little earlier. The poem Aijima-vivalia is 
dedicated to him^ and one book of the old Javanese prose 
' tranilation of the Muhabharat^ bears a date equivalont to 
996 A.n.i 

One of the national Iieioea of Java is Djejabaja^ who is 
supposed to have lived in the ninth century. But tradition 
must be wTong hore^ for the tree poetic nendering of part of the 
Mahabbarata called Bb^rata-Yoddha, composed by Mpoe S&lah 
in il6T a.d^ 3 , b dedicated to him^ and Im reign must therefore 
be placed later than the traditional date. Ho is said to have 
founded the kingdom of Daha in Kediri* but his inscriptions 
merely indicate that he was a worshipper of Vbhnu. Litcratum 
and art flouriiihed in east Java at this peiiod for it w ould seem 
that the Kawi Eamayana and an ara jpoe^ica called Vfitta- 
soneaya* were written about 1150 and that the temple of 
Panataran wae built between 1 ISO and 1176^ 

In we^^tem Java we have an InscxiptiQn of 1030 found on 
the river Tjitjatih. It mentions a prince w'he is styled Lord of 
the World and native IraditiDn, confirmed by macriptionfl* 
which how-ever give few' details^ relates that in the twelfth 
century a kingdom called Padjadjaran was founded m the 
Soenda countrj' south of Batavia by prince from Tocmap^ in 
eastern Java. 

There is a gap in Javanese history from the reign of Djajabaja 
till 1222 at which date the Pararaton^j or Book of the Kings of 
ToemapS and Madjapahit^ begiujj to furnish information. The 
Sung annals® ali»a give some account of the island but it is not 

^ S«e Kero, Atjuna-irirdAih. I* and n. 1871, Jnjmbgll Drie 

mn hei oidjamaiMcAi Alak^bMmta^ iSlPS, md uT. U |012. Tka ksi ^ 

d»t«l 91S = S96 .i.u. 

* Oj-J avAliayji. 

■ 6tti Sditidi/ama, OitJjilViutntekt mUernitiAt, tdilea 1#00. abil UVfld 

edited uud truu^Aiffd by difi Aam>d| l 87 a 
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clear to wliat yeais their description refers. They unplyT howeverj 
that there was an organized government and that commerce 
waa flourishing.- They also state that the inhabitants *^pray to 
the gods and Bnddha": that Java was at war with eastern 
Sumatra: that embaaaies were seot to China in and 1109 
and that in 1129 the Emperor gave the ruler of Java (probably 
Djajobaja) the title of Icing. 

The Pararaton opens with the fall of Daha in 1222 which 
made Toemap^b known later as Singasari^ the principal kingdom. 
Five of ite kings are enumerated, of whom Vishnuvardhana was 
buried in the celebrated shrine of TJandi Djago» whero he was 
represented in the gui^ of Buddlra. His successor ^ri Bajasa- 
nagara waa praised by the poet Prapantja^ as a zealous Buddhist 
but was known by the posthumous name of iSivabnddha. Ho 
waa the first to use the name of Singasari and perhaps founded 
a new city, but the kingdom of Toemapfl came to an end in his 
reign for he was skin by Dja|a Katong*^ prince of Daha, who 
restored to that kingdom ite previous prunacy;^ but only for a 
short time, siooe it waa soon supplanted by Madjapahit. The 
fDundatioii of Ibis state is connected with a Chinese invasion of 
Java, related at some length in the Yiian annak^, so that wo 
P4*e fortunate m possessing a double and fairly consktent account 
of what occurred. 

Wo learn from these sources that some time after Khubfiai 
Khan bad conquered China, he sent missions to neighbouriug 
countries to demand tribute^ The Javanese had genemlly 
accorded a satisfactory reception to Chinese missions, but on 
thid occasion the king (apparentiy Djaja Katong) maltreated 
the envoy and sent him back with his face cut or tattooed^ 
Khubiiai could not brook this outrage and in 1292 despatched 
a punitive expedition. At that time Roden Vidjaja, the son- 
in-law of Kertanagaxa, had not submitted to Djaja Katong and 
held out at Madjapahit, a stronghold which he had founded 
near the dver Brantos. He oSered his servicea to the Cbiuese 
and after a two months" campaign Daha was captured and 
Djaja Katong killed. Radon Vidjaja now found that he no longer 

^ In W4r]e &QmMriTily f^ed BiuitLci, 

fiilaar. (hno<iU£hfip. I4V. but It m atAtfid tliftt lU tetd awne ** Dc^aHnarOL- 

niTifl ** Sw Lvx. IP 14, p. 194 
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needed hi^ Chinese allies. He tmacheinoualj^ masaoered some 
and prepared to fight the rest. But the Mongol generals, seeing 
the difficulties of campaigning in an unkno^Fn country without 
gxiides, prudently returned to their master and reported that 
they had taken Daha and kiUod the insolent klng.^ 

Madjapahit {or Wilwatikta) now became tlie premier state 
of Java* and had some permanency. Eleven sovereigns, in- 
duding three queens, are enumerated by the Poraraton until 
its coUap^ in 1408. We learn from the Ming oimals and other 
Chinese documents^ that it had eonsidcrablo commemial 
relations with China and eent frequent missions: also that 
Palembaug was a vassal of Java. But the general impiev^on 
left by the Pararaton is that during the greater part of ita 
esdstence Madjapahit was a die tree ted and troubled kingdom^ 
In H03, os we Imow from both Chinese and Javanese sources, 
there began a great war between tlie western and eastom 
kingdoms, that is between bladjapahit and Balamhangan in the 
cxtreuie eaatt and in the fifteenth ocntuiy there livas twice an 
interregnum. Art and literature, though not dead, declined and 
events were clearly tending towards a break-up or reYoIution, 
Tills appears to have been consuinmated in 1468, when the 
Pararaton simply saj^a that Kin g Pondonsalaa HI loft the 
Krakm, or royid residence. 

It is oiiriou43 that the native traditions aa to the date and 
eircumstanocs in which Madjapahit fell should be so vague, but 
perhaps the end of Hindu rule in Java was ksa sudden and 
dramatic than we are inclined to think. Islam had been making 
gradual pre^greas and its last opponents wore longs only in title. 
The Chinese mention the prc&cnce of Arabs in the seventh 
century, and the geography called Tin^-yai Shing-l^n {published 
in 1416}, which mentions Griaso, Soerabaja and i^Iadjapahit oa 
the principal towns of Java:^ divides the inhabitants into three 
classes; (a) Mohammedans w^ho Imve come from the west, “their 
dress and food is clean and proper”; (6) the Chinese, who are 
also cleanly and many of whom are Mobammedans; (c) the 
natives who are ugly and uncouth, devil-worsluppers, filthy in 
food and habits. As the Chinese do not generally speak so 
severely of the hinduked Javanese it wouid appear that 
Hinduism lasted longest among the lower and more savage 

^ GnMfkQVeldt^ pp, 34^Si3. 
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cloGscs, and that the Mo^linis stood on a liighcr level. As in 
other countrieii, the Arabs attempted to spread Ldam from the 
time of their first appearanoe. At fiziat they confined their 
propaganda to their native wive* and dependents. Later wo 
hear of veritable apostles of Islam sunh as ilolik Ibrahim, and 
Raden Rahmat, the ruler of a town called Ampel^ which became 
the head (jiiartor of Islam. The princoa whose teriitoiy lay 
round Modjapahit wero gradually converted and the extinction 
of the last Hindu kingdonx became inevitable*. 


3 

It is remarkabJo that the great island of Sumatra, which 
seemB to lie in the way of anyone proceeding from India east¬ 
wards and is close to the M^y peninsula, should in all ages 
have proved less accessible to invaders coming from the w'oat 
than the more distant Java. Neither Hindus, Arabs nor 
Europeans have been able to establish theu- influence there in 
the same thorough maimer. The cause is probably to be found 
in its nnhealthy and impenetrable jungles, but oven so ito 
relative isolation remains singular. 

It docs not appear that any prince ever claimed to be IHng 
of all Sumatra. For the Hindu period we hmo no indigenous 
literature tmd our scanty ktiowledgo ig derived from a few statues 
and inscriptions and from noticGs in Chinese writings. The 
latter do not refer to the island as a whole but to several states 
such as Indragiri near the Equator and Kandali (afterwards 
called San-ho-tsai, the Sabaza of the Arabs) near Paletnbang, 
Tbo annals of tho Liang dyuajsty say that the customa of 
Handati T^ere nitich the samo os those of Camboja and appar-^ 
eutly we are to tindcratand that the country was Buddhist, for 
one king visited the Emperor Wu-ti in a dream, and his son 
addref^sed a Jetter to His Slajesty eulogizing Ms dfivotiou to 
Buddlusm. Kandali is said to have sent three envoys to China 
between 454 and oi0, 

^ NeiAf 3d«>jab&>iL, It ia mjcI tLnt b#> nundod bi daughter of Ihe ot CbAntpa^ 
flail thfll thffl t^g of Mmdjupniit nnraed her For tlyi oonn&otioa betwet^ 

iht fOVAl fnmilijM p| Java and Clumpa at thu period M Moiip^cQ in FoQt. 

19L I, pp. 50^ ff., Bjird Uko to ClnMDpa in Nlgniaki^tflgiuiLii, JB, I, And S3,4^ 

■ Bee RafflUj, chflp. i, for JflTikcjc9e tnuliijoiiLff rMpdcUiut tlio deeliM iind fjiJt of 
MfldjflpftliitL 
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The CliUiese pilgrim I-Ckmg* vkited Sumatra twice ^ ouce 
for two mouths in D72 md aubsequontly for some years (about 
088-695)^ He teUs ue that in the blaiirlf? of the Southern Sea, 
“which are more than leu countries,*' Buddhism Sourishesj the 
school almost universally followed being the MiUasitrvastivMa, 
though tho Sammittyas and other schoola liave a few adherent-a. 
He ealls the country where he sojourned and to which these state¬ 
ments primarily refer, Bhoja or i^ribhoja (Fo-Bhih or Shih-U-fo- 
fihih), adding that its fomicr name wa^ Malays* It U conjectured 
that Shih'Ii'fo-ehih is tho place later knomi m San-bo^tsai^ and 
Chinese authors seem to consider that both thb place and the 
earlier Kandali were roughly apeaking identical with Palembang. 
I-Ching tells UB that the king of Bhoja favoured Buddhism and 
that there were more than a thousand priests in the city. Gold 
was abundant and golden flowena were offered to tho Buddha^ 
Tlicre was conunoaication by ship with both India and Chitja^ 
The Hinayana, be says, was the form of Buddhism adopted 
‘■‘except in Malayu, where there are a few who belong to the 
Mahay an a,” This is a surpridng statement, but it m impoEsiblo 
to suppose that an expert like I-Ching can have been wrong 
about what he actually saw in ^ribhoja. So far as his remarks 
apply to Java they must be based on hearsay and have less 
anthority, but the sculptums of Boroboedoer appear to show 
the inilucnce of MdlasarvAativadin literature. It must be 
remembered that tills echool, though nominally belonging to 
the H may ana, came to be something very dlfferont from the 
Theravada of Ceylon, 

The Sung onuals and subBequent Chinese writers know the 
same district (the modem Palcmbong) os Sau-bo-tsal (which may 
indicate cither mere change of name or tho rise of a new city) 
and say that it sent twenty-one envoys between 9tW and 1178. 
The real object of these missions was to footer trade and there 
woa ervidently frequent intercourse between eastern Sumatra, 
Champa and China, Ultimately the Ohinesie seem to have 
thought that the entcrtoirimeut of Sumatran diplcmatists cost 
more than they were worthj for in 1178 tho emperor ordered 
that they should not como to Court but present them^lves m 

^ A «/ tKt BitddkiAt eiipiHitUJy pp^. xJ Ic xivi» 

^ In uiDttcr pmnufld^UcHl th« c33«rV(Ctei% miv Tcad ^[0^:1 iaL The mDxcuii^ 
■ppoan to bo Tho Three Ilu(^^ihat* 
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the proviDce of Fu-kien. The Amials state that Sanskrit writing 
was in ueg at San-bO'tsai and lead us to suppose that the 
counti^ was Buddhist- They ntention several kings whoso 
names or titles seem to begin with the Sanskrit word In 
1003 the envoys reported that a Buddhist temple had been 
erected in honour of the emperor and they received a present 
of bells for it Another envoy asked for dresses to bo worn by 
Buddhist monks. Tho liiing annals also record mis^ons from 
San-bo^tsai up to 1370, shortly after which tho region was 
oonquered by Java and the town decayed*. In tho fourteenth 
century Chinese writers begin to speak of Su-m0n-taJs or 
Sumatra by W'hich is meant not tho whole id and but a state in 
the northern part of it called Samudra and corrEsponding to 
Atjeh*. It had relations with China and the manncis and 
customs of its inhabitants ate said to be the same as in hlalaeca, 
which probably means that they were Moslims. 

Little light is thrown on tho history of Sumatra by indi¬ 
genous or Javanese monuments. Those found testify, aa might 
be expected, to tho existence here and there of both Brahman¬ 
ism and Buddhism. In 1343 a Sumatran prince named Aditya- 
vamian, who was apparently a vassal of ^ladjapabit. etected an 
imago of lilaiiju^ii at Tjandi Djogo and in 1375 one of 
AmoghapiUa. 

4 

The Liang and T'ang annals both speak of a country called 
Po-li, described aa an island lying to the south-east of Canton. 
Groeneveldt identihed it with Sumatra, but the acoannt of its 
position sugge.sts that it is rather to be found in Borneo, parts 
of w*bkh were undoubtedly kno'tvn to the Chinese as Po-lo and 
Pu-ni*» The Liang annals atato that Po-h sent an embassy to 
the Emperor Wu-ti in 518 bearing a letter which described tho 

‘ £.0. Si-U.mn-hA-U-iliB (=£rf]SAiiAiiJa)0i.Ii.tu}h'hwa jpcrbapt sSiideva.}. 

• The etaujuf*! hourcver -wm iiUDciplDie anil Abuit 1400 » f- liinM idtcntimr 

nUd tbeiv wxtnc time, Tho hjmim ms piuiiijfHd to Ku-Kang, whkb u onid to b« 
aUU Uift name!- for 

eapreody itate ihut tlifl njune wJll t* Atjeli nboat 

* Fof Ibn identliicottoii of P^-li GmtfliFrcldiv p, SO, Mui Hoie mnd 

Fagan Trii^ p/ Bem 6 ek, ohap, il U might bo ^iUi E11I4 hot it ia douhtfuL 

ii Hindu ciTitmiLkirn had j^ma^ to that iikod or ev*ii t* euL in the siiLb 
wnluiy. 
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coimtty a$ devoted to Buddiiism and frequented fay studenta 
of the three vehicles. If the letter ia an anthcntic document the 
Btatcniente in it may still be ejtafigerationB, for the piety of 
Wn-ti was well known and it ia dear that foreign prinooB who 
him thought it prudent to represent thcmsolves and 
their subjects as fervent Buddiiists. But there certainly was a 
Hindu period in Borneo, of wfaich some tradition remains among 
the natives’, although it ended earlier and left fewer permanent 
traces than in Java and elsewhere. 

The most important records of this period aro three Sanskrit 
inscriptions found at Koetei on the east coast of Borneo*, They 
record the donations made to Brahmans by King Mulavaiman, 
son of ASvavarman and grandson of Kundagga. They ax© not 
dated, but Kem considers for palasjgTapliical reasons that they 
are not later than the fifth century. Thus, since three genera¬ 
tions are mentioned, it is probable that about 400 a.u, there 
were Hindu princes in Borneo. The inscriptions testify to the 
existence of Hinduisni there rather than of Buddhistti: in fact 
the statements in the Chinese annals are the only evidence for 
the latter. But it is most interesting to find that these annala 
give the family name of the king of Boli as Kau^dinya* which 
no doubt corresponds to the Kunda^a of the Koetei inscription. 
At least one if not two of the Hindu invadere of Camboja bore 
this name, and we can hardly be wrong in supposing that 
members of the same great family became princes in different 
porta of the Far East. One explanation of their presence in 
Borneo would be that they went thither from Camboja, but we 
have no record of expeditions from Camboja and if adventurere 
Bta^rted thenco it is not clear why they went to the mst coast of 
Borneo. It would be less strange if Kaundinyas emigrating from 
Jaim reached both Camboja and Koetei. It is noticeable that 
in Java, Koetei, Champa and Camboja alike royal names cud 
in tumian, 

^ S» Hdpb uiil tA p- 

* S» Kerrs. Ha Op«chnlt«R uit in Aid, iMiv 2 

Jf, IL D. inscriptiwo uprpurfntlf wnitea in duba^od Indlu 

bu It nfat yvi hu htca fotLDd m ^oggAU, ■dulb-vAst BoroDO. 

* GroeiUBTcMt, p- £1- Tlu eWi^tets m^y be Kid Kau-^hnya t4> 

methwL Tbp ipl&rpnce ii to T ia ng uiiuIm, book 54. 
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The anchitectural moauments of Java remarkable for 
their sizet their nuiiciber and their beauty. GeogrephieaUy they 
fall into two ohief groups, the eentra] (Borobaedoer, Frombanaa, 
Dleug piatoaii^ ete.) in or near tho kingdom of i^Iatarom and 
the eastom (Tjondi Djogo, SingaaaTi^ Fanataran, etc,) lying not 
at the extremity of the bland but ehiedy to the south of 
Soerabaja. No relic of ii^tlqiuty deserving to bo called a monu¬ 
ment been found in western Java for the rccotda left by 
Filmavarnian (c. 400 A.n.) arc merely rocks bearUig inseriptiona 
and two footprints p as a sign that tho monarch "s triumphal 
progress is compared to the three steps of Vishnu. 

The earliest dated {77 B a.u.) monument in mid Java. Tjandi 
K^daaan, b Buddhist- and lies in the plain of Prambanoi). It is 
dedicated to Tara and is of a typo common both in Java and 
Cbampa. namely a chapel surmounted by a tower In connec¬ 
tion with it was erected the neighbouring building colled Tjandi 
Sari, a two-stoHcd monastery for lilahayanist monks. Not far 
distant is Tjandi SevUt wlueh euperfioLally rc^mbles the 450 
Pagodas of ilandalay, for it consbt^ of a central orudform shrine 
sunounded by about 240 smallet separate chapels, every one of 
whichj apparentlyt contained the statue of a Dhyini Buddha. 
Other Buddhist buildings in the some region are Tjandi Ploosaiit 
and the beautiful chapel known as Tjandi Mendut in which are 
gigantic seated images of the Buddha, Manju^ ajid Avalokita. 
The face of the la^t named ia perhaps tho moat exquisite piece 
of w ork ever w-rought fay the chisel of a Buddhist artistn 

It is not far from Mendut to Boroboedewr, which deserves 
to be induded in any list of the wondeiB of the world. Tliis 
celebrated stupa^—for in essence it b a highly ornamented stiipa 
with galleries of sculpture rising one above the other on ita 
sides—has been often described and can bo described intelligibly 
only at considorable length. I will therefore not attempt to 
detail or criticize its beauties but will merely state somo points 
which ore important for our puipoae. 

It is generally agreed that it must have been built abont 
850 A.but obviously the construction lasted a conriderablo 
time and there are indicatiDns that the architects altered their 
original plan. The unknown founder must have been a powerful 
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lUiil prwpcTous king for no on^ ftlaa could h£tve commanded tko 
ficcessajy labour. The stupa shows no sign of Brahmamo 
infliicnce. It ia purely Buddfiist and built for purposes of 
edification. The wotsbippcra perfotmed pradakshin& by walking 
found the galieriea, one after the other, and aa they did so had 
oil opportunity of inspecting some 2000 reliefs depicting the 
previoiiS births of ^Akyamunif his life on eart.h and finally the 
mysteries of Mahayanbt theology^ As in Indian pUgrim cities^ 
temple guides were probably re^vdy to e.vpliiin the piclunea. 

The Belecdon ol reliefs is not due to the artists^ fancy but 
fliiTtg at illustrating certain works. Thus the scenes of the 
Buddha^B lifo roprodnee in stone the story of the Lalita Vistara^ 
And the J&taka pictures are based on the Divy^vadana. It is 
interesting to find that both these werks are connected with 
the school of the MulasurvastiTadins^ which according to I-Ching 
was the form of Buddhism prcTcUent in the Archipelngo+ In the 
third galleiy the figure of Maitreya is pTominent and often 
to be explaining something to a personage who accompanies him* 
As Maitreya ia said to have revealed five important Bcripturea 
to Asatiga^ and as there is a tradition that the east of Asia was 
ovangeIiac«i by the dhseiples of Asanga or V^asubandhtiT it la 
posidblc t liat the delivery and progress of Maitreya's revelation 
is here depicted. The fourth gallery seems to deal with the five 
superhuman Buddhas®j their paradises and other aapra-mnndane 
mattem^ but the key to this Bcxies of jacnlptures has not yet been 
found. It is probable that the highest atorey proved to bo too 
heavy in its origlDal form and tliat the central dagoba had 
be reduced lest It should break the substructui^e. But it b not 
known what image or relic was preserved in this dagoba. Possibly 
it was dedicated to Vairoeana who waa regarded as the Supreme 
Being and Ali-God by some Javanese Buddhists®. 

The creed hero depicted in stone seems to be a form of 

^ Di* Buddhali^nde ih wn .SGrd&diJtfrn hA 

pdmu <mt Umt tbe venuou of thn LaUIa WiaL&ra faUE>w«d by thb &rtuL is n?>t qmtA 
Uu 1A1EU9 AA tbci nac tbiAt pCiUeB& 

■ JimitabhAf AmojgllABidijbi, BAtnamrkmbluvA^ Akab&bljyA+ loniA- 

tiiDca eaUtd Bhyinl BmidfiaAi btll a docfl nut ssxm tluLt tKitt nmiko wia in commoa 
tlM ia J&TA €T clMVhlirE-. Tha Kaainhft jr jLnilrpiT i mUfl iKem ll|p 

■ Sc ia ibo EiiaiartkAmA, Tof whicli sea bvbv. The KnttmMyAlillcun tcAchci 
ui cUbonKc lyvicru uf Bu^LiUiii cuimiuiiioaA Unt far {aiEpDAi^ cf woi^bip iL u nat 

quil4 elm wltkh Abculd be mdoted iA ihn 
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Maiiayaniani. ^Jikyamiiiu is abundantly honoured but them ia 
no representation of his death. This may be because the Lalito 
Vistara treats only of Ids early career, but Btill the omisaion is 
DOtcivortby, In spite of tlie importance of ^ihyamuni, a con- 
isiderablH if myaterioua part is played by the five superhuman 
Buddhas, and several Bodhisattvaa, especially Maitmya, Avalo- 
kita and Manjuiri. In the celestial scenes wc find numoroua 
Bodhisattvus both male and female, yet the Bgurea are hardly 
Tantric and there is no sign that any of the pemonogca are 
Brahmanic deities. 

Yet the region was not wholly Buddhist. Not far from 
Borohoodoer arid apparently of about tho same ago is the 
Sivaite temple of Banon, and the great temple group of Pram- 
banam is close to Kalasan and to the other Buddhist shrinea 
mentioned above. It consista of eight temples of which four are 
dedieated to Brahma, &va, Viahiju and Nandi respectively, the 
purpose of the othom being uncertain. Tho largest and most 
decorated is that dedicated to ^iva, containing four slirinea in 
which are imagee of tho god as Mahfldeva and os GurUj of 
Ganc^ and of DurgS. The balustrade is oniamented with a 
scries of reliefs illustrating the Bamayana. These temples, whicli 
appear to be cnfaroly Brahmanic, approach in style the archi¬ 
tecture of eastern Java and probably date from the tenth 
century, that b about a centuiy later than the Buddhist 
monumcate. But there is no tradition or other evidence of a 
religious revolution. 

The temples on the Dieng plateau are also purely Brahmanio 
and probably older, for though we have no record of their 
foundation, an inacribed stone dated 800 A.n, bos been found 
in this district. The plateau which is 6500 feet high was 
approached by paved roads or Bights of stairs on one of which 
about 4000 ateps still remain. Originally there seem to have 
been about 40 buildinga on the plateau but of these only eight 
now exist besidea several stone foundations which supported 
wooden structnrea. The place may have been a temple city 
analogous to Gimar or Satrunjaya, but it appears to have been 
deserted in the thirteenth century, perhaps in consequence of 
volcanic activity. The Dieng temples are named after the heroes 
of the Mahabiuirata (Tjandi Ardjuno, Tjandi Bimo, ete.), but 
these appeirr lo ho late designations. They are rectangular tower- 
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like ehrine^g nith porches and a single ctdliiJe withiii- Figures of 
Brahma, Siva and Tishnii have been discovered* as well as 
spouts to carry off the libation water. 

Before learning mid Java I should perhaps mention the 
relatively modern (14^5^1440 A.n.) temples of Suku. I have not 
seen these buildings* hut they are said to bo coarse in execution 
and to indicate that they were need by a debased sect of 
Visiintiitoe. Their interest lies in the extraordinary resemblanco 
which they bear to the temples of Slexico and Yucatan^ a 
resemblanca which no one can fai] to observe* though no one 
has yet suggested any hypothesis to account for it^,” 

The beat known and probably the most important monu¬ 
ments of eastern Java are Fonataran* Tjandi Djago and Tjandi 
Singasari*^ 

The dist is considered to date from about llo0.4.o.^ It is 
practically a thioe-stoded pjTamid with a flat top. The sidea 
of the lowest storey are ornamented with a series of reliefs 
iUiiJitreting portions of the Ramayam* local legends and perhaps 
the exploits of Krishna, but *:hiq: last point is doubtful®. This 
temple seems to indicate the same stage of belief ae Prombanam. 
It shows no trace of Buddhism and though Siva wae probably 
the principal dcityp the sconce repre^uted in ite sculpturefi are 
chiefly Vishnuito, 

Tjandi Djago is m the province of Pa&Exiroean, According 
to the Pararaton and the N^garakretagama^i Vishnuvardhaim* 
king of Tocmap^I, was buried there. As he died in 1272 or 1273 
A.o. and the temple was already in existence, we may infer that 
it dates from at least 12o0. Ho was represented there in the 
form of SngaU (that is the Buddha) and at Waled in the form 
of (Siva. Hero we have the custom Imow^ also in Champa and 
Cambo]a of a deceased king l>cuig represented by a statue with 
his own features but the attributes of hia tutelary deity. It is 
etrange that a king named after Viahnu should be portrayed in 
the guise of iiva. wid Buddlia. But in spite of this impartiality, 
the cult practised at Tjandi Bjago Beema to have been not a 
mixture but Buddhism of a late Molmyanist type, it 

i FeftEUHou, nigtoTfuJ Indian amt Kiutem ArtkUastmre. cA 1910, tdL n. p. 439, 

* Sod ArthatokautA Onknadk op Jana « Jfddiini, l "TjJUkdi Djiiso ’* luol • 

U. ta Fnuataius/' IQCO. 

* Sw KfleUl in Tifda. mar Imtuck* 7*, 1. m {’oftcittuiule, 41, 1909. n. 27. 

* Sw *ANiiGca <iiiulcd ID AniatioL Omkrsotk, i. pp., 09-97. 
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doubtless held tlmt Buddhas tuid Bodbisfl-itvoa sto identical 
Brahuiftnio deities^ but the fairly numorouja pantheon 
discovered m or near the ruins eomishj of superhuman Buddhas 
and Bodhisattvas with their 

In form Tjandi Djago has somewhat the appearance of a 
three-storied pyramid but the steps leading up to the top 
platform are at one end only and the shrine ififitead of standing 
in the centre of the platform is at the end oppoeito to the stairs. 
The figures in the reliefs are curiously square and clumsy and 
recall tho^ie of Central America. 

Tjandi Singasarip also in the province of Pasoeroeanj is of a 
different form. It is erected on a single low platform and con¬ 
sists of a plain rectangular building Hurmounted by five towers 
such as are also found in Cambojan temples^ There is every 
reason to believe that it was erected in 1278 a.d* in the reign 
of Kr^tanigamp the last king of Toemaptl, and that it is the 
temple knoi^Ti as Siva-buddhalaya in which he waa commemor- 
ated imder the name of Siva-buddha. An inscription found 
close by relates that in 1351 a.d. a shrine was erected on behalf 
of the royal family in memory of those who died with the king^ 

The K&garakretagama represents this king as a devout 
Buddhist hut his very title ^ivahuddha shows how completdy 
Sivaism and Buddhism w^ere fused in his religion. The same 
w'ork mentions a temple in which the lower storey waa dedicated 
to Siva and the upper to Akshobhya: it also leads us to suppose 
that the king waa honoured as an incarnation of Akshobhya 
even during Ms life and was eonseerated as a Jina under the 
name of SrijnanabfijfcSvara®. The Singasari temple is leas 
ornamented with reliefs than the others described but baa 
fumiahed numerous statues of escellent workmanship which 
illustrate the fuidon of the Buddhist and Sivaite pantheons. 
On the one side we have PrajiiapfiramitA;^ ManjuM and TarA, 
on the other Gane^, the Linga, ]Siva in various forms (Guru* 
Kandisvara, KuhikUa, etc.jt Tiurg^ and Brahm&, Not only is 

^ however mmy be u a BnUuniuJu god attempted hy the* 

SuddhulA 

■ See fur rmwmA mid r«n!rvtim ArcJkuut OndmHkr n^ pp^ 36-40. Tim prindpial 

mcpiberv cl tho Mng'd ii.O>UA0ljDl[] prebublj uieuic daring funeni 

■ Kem iti fijJi. POM- T-t L. m Dot] lu. lOlOp p* 107* Similarly Ja 

Bnnna Abinpm wu popularly iog»itli:d u i Bodhluttvo- 
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tbe SiTaite elem&ut pitnionuiiant but the Buddhist Rgiirow ara 
coDoemed lasa with t he veneration of the Buddlm than with 
acceasoiy mythology. 

Javanese arclut^ture and aculpttire are no doubt derived 
from India, but the imported style, whatever it may have been, 
wm modified by local iuflueiice9 and it impoaMble at 

present to determine whether its ortgiu should be sought on the 
eaetem or Aveatem side of IncUa. The theory that the temples 
on the IHeng plateau are Chulukjan buUdlngs appears to be 
abandoned but they and many others in Java shoAv a ^trUdug 
rE^mblaiice to the shrines found in Champa, Javanese arehi- 
teoture is remarkable for the complete absence not only of 
radiating arohej) but of pillars, and eonse<iuently of laige JmliB. 
This feature is no doubt due to the ever present danger of 
earthquakes. Many reliefs, particularly those of Panatanm, 
show the iufiuaDce of a stylo which ia not Indian and may be 
termod, though not very correctly, Polynesian- The great merit 
of Javanese sculpture lies in the refinement aiid beauty of the 
faces. Among figures executed in India it would be hard to find 
anything equal in purity and delicacy to the Avalokita of 
lifendut, the Manjuj^ri now in theBcrllu Museum or the Prajua- 
p&ramite now at Leyden^ 

6 

Prom the elevcrith century until the end of the Hindu period 
Java can show a considerable body of literature, which is in 
part theological. It is unfortunate that no books dating from 
an earlier epoch should be extant. The sculptures of Pfatubanam 
and Boroboedoer clearly presuppose an ajoqufldnteJiee wth the 
Ramayana, the Lalita V^istara and other Buddliist works but, 
as in Camboja, thb literature was probably known only in the 
original Sanskrit and only to the katned. But it Is not unlikely 
that the Javans adaptations of the Indian epics which have 
come down to na were preceded by earlier attompie which have 
disappeared. 

The old literary language of Java is eornmoniy known as 
S&S& Kand or Kawi, that is the iangunge of poetry^ It is 

* Kavi, a pwL fur Javajuso Ht^nilun Vim dor Tmik Id J.HA.S. 

jtuL imi, p. 42i^ Afld UiuloopAD Labteiton, ibr 1913^ p, 1. Also the ^Ui- 

Iflmtnur" in tbe van luui tumiy oalicErfi in Ui& ol 

Kem ui4 VcLk. 
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however simply the predecessor of modem Javanese and many 
authorities prefer to describe the language of the island as Old 
Javanese before the Madjapahii periodMiddlOTliwaneso dur¬ 
ing that period and New Javanese after the fail of Macljapahit* 
The greater part of tliia literature consists of free versions of 
Sanskrit works or of a substratum in Sanskrit accompamed by 
a Javanese explanation. Only a few Jai^anoso works are original, 
that is to i^y not obviously inspired by an Indian prototj^je, 
but on the other hand nearly all of them handle their materials 
with freedom and adapt rather than tran$Iate what they borrow. 

One of the earliest works preserved appears to be tho Tan toe 
Pangg^'laran^ a treatise on eoamology in wluoh Indian and native 
ideas are combined. It is supposed to have been written about 
lOOO A.o* Before the foundation of Madjapaliit Javanese litera¬ 
ture flouriKhod especially in the reigns of Erlaugga and Djajabaja, 
that U in the eleventh and twelfth centuries respectively. About 
the time of Erlangga were produced the old prose vonsion of 
the Mnhabharata, in which certain episodes of that poem are 
rendered with great freedom and the poem called Arjunnvivfirha^ 
or the marriage of Arjuna^ 

The BhAratajuddha*, which states that it was composed fay 
Mpoe Sodah in 1157 by order of Djaiabaja, prince of Kedirii iSp 
even more than the prose version mentioned abovo^ a free 
rendering of parts of the Mahahhareta. It is perhaps based on 
an older translation pre^rved in EaJi^, The Kawi Ramayona 
was in the opinion of Kcm composed about 1200 4 . 0 . It follows 
in ossentiab the story of the Ramayana, but it was apparimtly 
composed by a poet unacq^usintod with Sanskrit who drew liis 
knowledge from some native source now unknown®. He appears 
to have bf 3 cn a Sivaite. To the eleventh century arc also referred 
tho Smaraduhaua and the treatise on progody called Vritta- 
saucaya^ AJl this literature is based upon cla^ical Sanskrit 
models and is not distinctly Buddliist although tho prose 
version of the Mahabharata states that it wa^ written for 
BrahmauSj Sivaitee and Buddhists'^^ Many other translations 

^ EdlLcd hv UdimidK, 1003. 

^ A fn^medt -cil it Lt {HciiUtfCl id. IIL lUH. ]l(^ 

• EpoAodra ui the tdclkii nplca haxv hnsti Wtl m ihfl idhjKta of Javniw 

drflifnA& Sg* Jujrd1]«l4 /?t<fdPii^n4cAc tn achimwdMKAc toMwIwrjfcWin^tii Afl 
Jliif/t^yesna^ jukIi UililoofKai L4bbcrtoii, 1012. 

* Juy^LboUp IhihA ntd Ael CHtE^iddiUKAA ^ 
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or adaptatioBS of Sanakrit work are mentioned, such aa tbo 
KitisfietrAr the SfiraeamuceAya, the Tantri (in sereial editiotiJS]i 
a prose tnULslation of the Brahm&ndapurfipa, together with 
grammars and dietionades. Tiro absence of dates makes it 
difhcult to nee th^ work^ for the history of Javanese thought. 
But it aeeme clear that during the Madjapahit epoch, or perhaps 
even before it^ a strong curreut of Buddhism permeatedJavanese 
literaturep somewhat in contrast with the tone of the worka 
hitherto cited< Bmndes states that the Sutaeoma^ Vighnotaava» 
Kuhjarakama, Sang Myang KamahaylLnikaii^ and Buddha- 
pamutus are purely Buddhist works and that the 'Bjantakaparva» 
Arjunavijaya, N^garaki^tagama, Wariga and Bubukahah show 
striking traces of BuddhismSome of thef^ works are Lnanc^^ 
fiible to me but two of them deserve examinatien^ the Sang 
Hyang Kamali&yanikan* and the story of Kuhjarakartia^^ The 
first is tentadvely assigned to the Mad japahit epoch or earlier^ 
the second with the same caution to the eleventh century^ 
I do not presume to criticize these dates w^hich depend partly on 
linguistic coueiderations^ The Kamoh&yiuukEm is a treatise (or 
perhaps e^ctractsfrom treatises) on Mahayankm os understood in 
Java and presumably on the normal form of Muhayanism. The 
other work is an edifying legend including an e^epodtion of the 
faith by no one less than the Buddha Vairocana, In esaentiak 
it agrees with the KamabiyAnikan but in details it shows either 
eectarian infiuence or the idiosyncrasies of the author. 

The Kamahayauikan consists of Sanskrit verses explained 
by a commentaTj in old Javanese and is partly in the form of 
questions and ejiswers. The only authority W'hom it cites is 
Blgn^ga. It professes to teach the hlahljana and Mantriyana) 
which ifl apparently a misapeUing for Man tray ana^ The emphaafs 
laid on Bajra (that is vajra or dor|e)> ghantfl, mudra, mandola* 
mystic syllables, and Do vis marks it as an offshoot of Tantiism 
and it offers many parallels to Nepalese literature. On the other 
hand it is curioua t^fc it uses the form Nib^na not Nirv&pa*. lie 

^ ^re4aeoiE, Ofuimoe^^ i. p. 98. Thu aUl^mbat u Abuad&iitljr b; 

Krom'ji imkK of tins pi^per njuuM in tbe m lti. ISy, 

pp 495 ff. 

* Edited with truuL Md nfitea hy KnU 'a Gr»T«iiiA| 5 Pp iOlC, 

* Edited with iniaflL hy U. Kfm in Verh. da- K. twji Wtia^xAappm 

U Afd. Lrfl. .V,^. 111. 1901. 

* Byt tlsMi ptohnlilj^ iti|ir»C:yia iihibii.^^4 euuI ie ikH & Pali foniL €t Bajr^ Myn 
tor V*iT4, Vlju* 
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object b to teach a necphyte* who has to receive mitiation, how 
to become a TSuddlua^, In the ^coad part the pupil is addressed 
as Jlnaputrap that is mu. of the Buddha or one of the household 
of faith. He is to be moderate but not ascetic in food and 
olothing; he io not to cleaye to the Pur^nas and Tantraa but to 
practise the Pdraniit4s. These are defined first be and then 
four others are added®^. Under PrajMp&ramitu ia given a some¬ 
what obscQie account of the doctrine of Sunyata. Then foliowa 
the eicposition of Paramaguhya {the highest secret) ajid MahA- 
guhya (the great secret). The latter Is defined as being Ycga^ the 
bh^YBJiaSr the four noble truths and the ten p4mmitias. The 
former ej^plains the embodiment of Bhaflkra Vi^osba, that is to 
say the way in w^hicb Buddhais^ gods and the world of pheno¬ 
mena arc evolved from a primordial principlej called Advaya 
oiid apparently equivalent to the Nepalese Adibuddha*. Advaya 
is tho father of Buddha and AdvayaiiliLna, also called Bharfili 
PrajnapSj^mitA, is his mother^ but the Buddha principle at this 
stage is also called IfiTarupa. In the nest stage this Divarupa 
takes form as Sakyamunit wlio is regarded as a superhuman 
form of Buddhahood rather than os a human teaefaerp for he 
produces from his right and left aide respectively Loke^vara and 
Bajrapkni. These beings produce^ the first Akshobbya and 
Batnasambhavu^ the aecond Amitabha and Amoghasiddhi, but 
Vairocana springs directly from the face of ^fikyamuni. The five 
superhuman Buddhas are thus accounted for. From Vairocana 
spring yvara (Sivab BrahmS.. and Vishnu: from them the 
elements, the human body and the whole world. A considerable 
part of the trcatieio ie occupied with connecting these vaiiouB 
emanations of the Advaya with mystic syllables and in showing 
bow the five Buddhas correspond to the different skandas^ 
elBmentS} eenseSi etc. Finally we are told that there ore five 
Dev is, or female oounterparta corresponding in the same order 
to the Buddhas named above and called LocanA, MAmakt, 
P4ndarav4aml, Tar4 and Dli^tviivari. But it is declared that 

* Adv&hihillliktAjatihiilKata, p. 30. Pk^ptttm (juddhatTmin LbftVAdblur^ ft, mU 

ID Argil Tamt frriTnan iTVHliAyiH.pn mnluTflAv Aij VttlA btuiTiih' 

yAtSA TAthigDtfth. 

^ i>£Fka+ M1 a« kiifainEi, dbyAiiii,. pmjAi. 

■ 3iAitd+ kjUtlnA, nuidito^ npeluliL 

Kilr nni^Tyill h rv teoct^ A Hmcvluit BiinilAF doolcioc ot cmAtWi) onuilLA^ 
tionii Bi^dia^ dtheirB fell uv erolvvl Xroiq Lh^ 

BaddhA ipini and proceed cTalvo Lhe woifliL 
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th^ finst and last of these ai® the eaiDfl and therefore there are 
3 :^ 4 iU.y onl^' four Devls* 

The legend of Kufijarakar^a relates how a devout Yaksba 
of that name went to Bodhicitta^ and asked of Vairocana 
instmetion in the holy law and mpreeapecially as to the mysteries 
of rebirth. Vairocana did not lefuae but bade tiis would-be pupil 
first visit the realms of Yamaj god of tho doud. Kunjarakarna 
did saw the pimishments of the nndorworld, mclading the 
torments prepared for a friend of his, whom he was able to warn 
on his retumn Yama gave him some explanatioiis respecting 
the alternation of life and death and he waa snbaeqnently 
pri’iileged to receive a brief but more general e^o^ition of 
doctrine from Vairocona himself. 

This doctrine is essentially a variety of Indian pantheism 
but peculiar in its temiinology inasmuch as Voirocanaj. Uko 
Kriahi?a iu the Bhagavadgita, proclaims himBolf to be the All^ 
God and not merely the chief of tho five Euddhsis* Ho quotes 
with approval the saying “you arc I: 1 am you’* and affirms 
the identity of Bnddliism and ^ivaiam* Among tho monks* 
there aie no mttkias {ic. none who have attained liberation) 
boeauso they all consider as two what ia really one. "Tho 
Buddhists say* we am Bauddhas, for the Lord Buddha is our 
highest deity: we aro not the same aa the Sivaitoa, for the Lord 
Siva is for them the highest deity,"* The Sivaifes are represented 
as saying that the five KuMkaa are a development or incarna¬ 
tions of the five Buddhas. "‘Well* my son** is the conelii^oJi* 
"'TlicsG are all one: wo are Siva, wo are Bnddha."* 

In this curious espositiGn the author seetna to imply that 
his doctrine is different from that of ordinary Euddhlsts^ and to 
reprimand them more decidedly than ^vaites. He ^veral timea 
uses the pbtnso Namo BhaidrUj Tmfmh ^h^ya (Hail^ Lord: hail 
to ^iva] yet he can hardly be said to favour the ^vaites on the 
whole, for his AU-God ia Vairocana who once (hut only once) 
receivea the title of Buddha, The doctrine attributed to the 
Sivaitca that the five Kiudkaa are identioal with the superhuman 
Buddhas remains obscure®, The^ five perscnc^cs are said to bo 
often mentioned in old Javanese litoratuio but to be variondiy 

^ The unify oI Ihltf word, lu a uat&rs Tor tliB midfncc of ae^ma to H 

pecalUr U> nuv Authof. 

’ TIOa thrill lUAy iaclutle SlVkilo oaxitli?! ta treU m natlElHst raonJu. 

• Sto furUi^r dyKCAa^DD lo Kotwi'e oditl^o, p. 14 
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ennincnitecl^ They are identified with the fi're lodras, but 
the« 5 e ngain aro said to bo the five senses (indrijTis)* Heece 
we oan find a parallel to this doctrine in the teo^jhing of the 
Kamahaj=^4nikaii that the five Buddhaa corrt^pond to the five 
senae^i 

Two other special thesea are enounced in the story of 
Kufijarakama. The first is Vairocana's analysis of a human 
beings which makes it consist of five Atmans or souls^ ealled 
respectively Atman p Cetanatman, Pai^tman, Nir&tmim and 
Antarfi-tinan, winch somehow correspond to the five elements* 
five senses and five Skandhas. The singular list suggests that 
the author was imperfectly aoquaintexi with the meaning of the 
Sanskrit w'ords employed and the whole terminology is strmigo 
in a Buddhist writer, StiU in the later Upanishads* the epithet 
pancatmaka is appfied to the human body, especially in the 
Garbha Upanishad which, like the passage here under considera¬ 
tion, gives a psychophyeiological explanation of the develop- 
pient of an embry'o into a hum an being. 

Tlie second tht^is is put in the mouth ot Yoma. He states 
that when a being has finislied his term in purgatory he returns 
to life In tlufl world fir^t as a worm or in^t, then succoasively 
as a higher animal and a human l^cingp final diseased or maimed 
and finally perfect. No parallel haa yet been quoted to this 
account of metempsychosis. 

Thus the Kun|arakarna coutains peculiar viow*s which are 
probably eeotarian or intlividuaJ. On the other hand their 
app/irent singularity may be due to our small know^Iedgc of old 
Javanese literature, Tliough other writings are not known to 
extol Vairocana ris being ^iva and Buddha in one* yet they liave 
no Bcruple in identifying Buddlust and Braluname deities or 
connecting them by some ayatem of emanations, as we have 
already seen in the Kamahayamkan* Such an identity is still 
more definitely proclaimed in the old Javanese verrion of the 
Sutasoma Jaiaka*, It is called Purushdda-^nta and was 

^ Ad aiv tb« FtLachpini in tnodiiEin IndiL 

* CiorbluL Up^ E iknd \ cfFpodolly iho pkni^e iMnsifl Aarltt, 

Up. 2. Bhninp {HUlcdlJEiJiki:; di:lic. UaIu Kir. Up 21)^ vi. uhA purudiab 

coilbi |34LaDatiiiL 

■ K.f'm* “OTor dc Vermfirij?inj? Tun QirwMnw ew Op Jira'* in 

Vif*. ffFi ^rd^iL der A'ob, «in UW, Ajd^ LtiL 3 JL 5 ISSS. 

Fur lhoSutai<»ra»jl.tiUc4«TOSpoypf''i InuuUUoni o( tba pp, 

Tfitli hii notM and n^ferenen. It ii Xft flS7 in tb^s OllfiCtlOtt ol J£lAfcl4ik 
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composed by Tantular who lived at Madjapahit in the reign o£ 
Rajasanagara (1350-1389 A.P-), In the Tndi an original Sut asoma 
is one of the proTioiiB births of Gotnma. But the Javanese 
writer deacrib^ him aa an AvatvSTa of Lbe Buddha who is 
Brahma, Vishpn and tSvara, and he states that “The Lord 
Buddba h not different from Siva the king of the god 0 ....They 
are distinct and they arc one. In the Law is no dmUismi," The 
superhuman Buddhas are identified with various Hindu gods 
and also with the five senses* Thue Amit&bha b Mahideva and 
Amoghasiddhi is Vish^iu* This b only a slight variation of the 
teaching in the Komahhydnikan* There Brahmanic deities 
emanate from Sakyammu through various Bodhkattvas and 
Buddhas: hero the Buddha spirit m regarded as cquivalont to 
the Hindu Trimurti and the various aspects of this spirit can 
be described in either Brahmanic or Buddhistic temiinology 
though in reality all Buddhas, Bodhisattvas and gods are one. 
But like the other authors quoted, Tantular appears to lean to 
the Buddhist side of thc^ equationst especiaUj for didactic 
purposes. For instance he says that moditation should be 
guided “by Lokefivarans word and ^kyamuni’s spirit.” 

7 

Th^is it \iill be seen that if we take Javanese epigraphy, 
monumeuta and literature together with Clunese tiotic?es, they 
to some extent confirm one another and enable us to fonn an 
outline picture* though with maiiy gaps, of the history of 
thought and religjon in the bland. Fa-Hsicn telb ua that in 
4IBa.d. Brahmanism flourished (aa h testified by the inscrip¬ 
tions of Pfirnavarman) but that the Buddhists were not worth 
mentioning. Immcdiatclj afterwards, probably in 423 p Guna- 
varman is said to have converted She-pOp if that be Java;, to 
Buddbbm, and as he came from Kashmir he was probably a 
Sarv&sliv4din. Other monka are montioned as having visits 
the jsouthem seas^. About fltM) I-Ching says that Buddhism of 
the MfllasarvSstivfidm school was nourishing in Sumatra* which 
he ™itcdi and in the other islands of the Archipelago* The 
icm&rkabie series of Buddhist monumente in mid Java ex- 


^ Sec Nwiio Cat. Kc± Ut, 13S. 
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tending from nboiit 770 to 900 a:i>. couBtteies his statement. Eijt 
two questions arise. Firstly, is thete any explanation of tliis 
sudden efllorescencG of Buddhism in the ArchipelagOi and nest, 
what was its doctrinal eharacterl II, as T4nmfl-tha says* the 
disciples of Vasubandhu evangolhsed the eountries of the East, 
their inSucnce might weU have been productive about the time 
of I-Ching's visit. But in any case during the sixth and seventh 
centuries religious travellers must have been continually 
journeying hetween India and Chinas in both directions, and 
some of them must have landed in the Archipelago. At the 
beginning of the aLxth oentu^ Buddhism was not yet decadent 
in India and was aU the fashion in China. It is not therefore 
eurpriaing if it was planted in the Ulands lying on the route. 
It may bo, as indicated above, that some specially powerful 
body of Hindus coming from the region of Gujarat and professing 
Buddhism founded in Java a new state. 

As to the character of IMb early Javanese Buddhism we have 
the testimony of l-Ghing that it was of the Mulasarv&stiviulin 
school and Hinayanist. Ho wrote of what he had seen in 
Sumatra but qf what he knew' only by hearsay in Java and hia 
statement oSers some difficulties. Probably Hinayanism waa 
introduced by Otmavarman but was superseded by other 
teachings which were imported from time to time after they had 
won for themselves a position in India. For the temple of 
Kalasan (A.n. 779) is dedicated to Tar^ and the imoription 
found there ^peakia of the Mahay ana with venerationH The later 
Buddhism of Java has literary records which, ao far aa I knoWj 
are unreservedly Mahayanist but probably the sculptures of 
Boroboedoer are the most definito expression which we shall 
ever have of its earlier phases. Since they contain images of the 
five superhuman Buddhas and of numerous BodMsattvas, they 
can hardly be called anything hut MahayanistK But on the 
other hand the personality of ^kyamuni is emphasised; his life 
and previous births are pictured in a long series of sculptures 
and Mai trey a is duly honoured. Similar collections of pictures 
and images may be seen in Burma which differ doctriiially from 
those in Java chiefly by eubstittiting the four human Buddhas^ 
and Maitreja for the superhuman Buddhas. But Mahayanist 
teaching declares that these human Buddhas are reflexes of 

^ Gutiunii, KuS4pa» KuliB^flJu&iu& imd TCfctgrtiAtidiia^ 
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coimt^rparta of the superlmmim Buddlias so that the difference 
is not great. 

MahayaniBt Buddimm in Camboja and at a later period in 
Java itself was inextricably combined with HindiuBnii Buddha 
being either directly identified with Swa or regoJiled &A the 
primordial spirit from which iSiva and aD goda spring. But the 
^nlptures of Borohoedoer do not mdicate that the artiste knew 
of any such amaigamation nor haTe inacriprions been found 
thercp as in Cambojap which explain this compound theology. 
It would seem that Buddhism and Brahmanism co-exLstod in 
the same districts but had not yet begun to fuse doctrinally. 
The same coDdition seems to have prevalied m westom India 
during the seventh and eighth centuries^ for the Buddhist caves 
of Ellera, though sitiiated in the neighbourhood of Brahmonio 
buildings and approximating to them in style, contain sculptures 
which indicate a pureiy Buddhist cultus and not a mixed 
pantheon H 

Our meagre knowiedge of Jnvaneee history makes it difficult 
to estimate the spheres and relative strength of the two religions. 
In the plains the Buddhist monumenta arc more numerous and 
also more ancient and we might suppose that the temples of 
Prambanan indicate the beginning of some change in belief. 
But the lemplee on the Ifieug plateau seem to be of about the 
same as the oldcat Buddhist moauments. Thus nothing 
refutes the b^upporition that Brahmanism existed in Java from 
the time of ihe first Hindu colomsts and that Buddhli^m was 
introduced after 400 A.D. It may be that Boroboedoer and the 
Dicng plateau represent the rcUgioua eentrea of two different 
kingdoms. But this supporilion is not necessary for in India, 
wbence the Javanese received their ideas, groups of temples are 
found of tlie same age but belonging to different sects. Thus in 
the KhajrabD groups some sliriues ara Jain and of the rest some 
ore dedicated to Sivn and some to 

The earliest records of Javanese Brahmanism^ the mecrip- 
tiona of Pumavarman* are Vishnuite but the Brahmanism which 
prevailed in the eighth and ninth ccutmics was in the main 
Sivaite* though not of a stron^y sectarian type. Brahmfi^ 
Vishsc^u and Siva vi*cre all worshipped both at E^rambonau and 
on the Dieng but &va together with GanoSa, Durga, and Nandi 

1 Abtmt Wi0-IU50 A4i. FergiMWOO, HisL &/ Arthit&dun^ IL p. UL 
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evidently the chief deity. An unage of ^iva in the foim o£ 
B ha tarn Guru or Mabaguiu is installed in one of the shrinee at 
Prambanan. This deity is characteristic of Javanese Hinduism 
and apparently peculiar to it. He is represented oa an dderly 
bearded man wearing a richly ornamented costume. Thera is 
something in the pose and drapery which recalls Chinese art 
iund I think the Sguro is due to Chinese influence, for at the 
present day many of the images found in the temples of Bali 
are clearly imitated from Chinese models (or perhaps made by 
Chinese artists) and this may bare happened in earlier times. 
The Chinese annals record several instances of religious objects 
being presented by the Emperors to Javanese princes. Though 
Bhafara Guruisonlyan aspect of ^tr a he is a sufficiently distinct 
personality to have a shrine of his own like GaneSa and DurgA^ 
in temples where the piincipal Image of iSiva is of another kind. 

Tlie same type of Brahmanism lasted at least until the 
erection of Panataran {c. 1150). The temple appears to have 
heen dedicated to iSiva but like Prambacan it is ornamented 
with scenes from the Ram ay ana and from Visbnuite PurAnas^. 
The literature which can be definitely assigned to the reigns of 
Hjajahaja and Erlangga is Brahmanie in tone but both literature 
and monoments indicate that somewhat later there was a re¬ 
vival of Buddhism. Something similar appears to have happened 
in other countries. In Caniboja the inscriptioits of Jayavarman 
VII {e. 1166 A.D,) are more definitely Buddhist tlian those of 
bis predecf^sors and in 1296 Chou Ta-kuan regarded the country 
as mainly Buddhist. Farakrama Bahu of Ceylon (1153-1166) 
was Lealous for the faith and so were several kings of Siam. I am 
inclined to think that this movement was a consequence of the 
flouiisbing condition of Buddhism at Pagan in Burma from 
1050 to 1250. Pagan certainly stimulated religion In both Slam 
and Oeykm and Siam reacted strongly on Comboja*. It is true 
that the later Buddhism of Java was by no means of the 
Siamese typo, but probably the idea was current that the great 
kings of the world were pious Buddhists and consequently iri 

^ Stt tCnabel. "RMh^nlKa eoDWRUuit Kiiilma ri Itf bM nlisf* 

dm bedipl^Ei dn in Tiydtekrifi, 1I9DV, pp. 97-17-1:- 

■ In Cwnbpji tho mult smiim te liAva befln double, Piii Budiihiain «]it«r«d 
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moBt couatiies the Jocal form of Buddhism, whatever it was, 
began to bo hold in esteem. Java bad constant communJoation 
with Cmnboja and Champa and a hing of Madjapahit martiod 
a princess of the latter country, It ia also possible that a dircot 
Btimulos may have been received from India, for the statement 
of Taian£>tba* that when Biiiar was sacked by the Moham¬ 
medans the Buddhist- teachers fled to other regions and that 
some of them went to Camboja is not improbable. 

But though the prestige of Buddhism incroased in the 
thirteenth eentuiy, no rupture with Brahmanism took place and 
Pali Buddhism do^ not appear to have entered Java. The unity 
of the two religions is proclaimed: Buddha and Siva are one. 
But the Kamahkyinikan while admitting the Trimurti makes 
it a derivative, and not even a primary derivativo, of tho 
original Buddha Epirit. It ha.s been stated that the religion of 
Java in the Madjapahit epoch was Sivaism with a little Buddhism 
thrown in, on the understanding that it was merely another 
method of formulating tho same doctrine. It U very likely that 
the bulk of the population worshipped Huidu deities, for they 
are the gods of this world and dispense its good things. Yet the 
natives still speak of the old religion as Buddhkgama; the old 
times are "Buddha times” and oven the Sights of stairs leading 
up to the Dieng plateau are caBod Buddha steps. This would 
hardly be so if in the Madjapahit epoch Buddha had not seemed 
to be the most striking figure in the non-Mohammcdon religion. 
Also, the majority of Tetigwis works which have survived from 
this period are Buddhist. It is true that we have the Bamayana, 
the Bb&rata Yuddha and many other specimens of Brahmanio 
literature, But these, especially in their Javanese dress, are 
itdlea Uttres rather than theology, whereas Kamatiaylnikon and 
Kufijarakarjia ore dogmatic treatises. Hence it would appear 
that the religious life of Madjapahit w'os rooted in Buddhism, 
but a most tolerant Buddhism which had no desire to repudiate 
Brahmanism. 

I have already briefly analysed the Sang Hyang Kama- 
haykuikan which seems to he the moat authoritative exposition 
of this creed. The learned editor has collected many parallels 
from Tibetan and Nepalese works end similar parallels between 
Javanese and Tibetan ieonograpliy have been indicated by 

> Chap. ST. 
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PleTtc* and Tbe explanation mnet be that tho late forma 

of Buddhiat art and doct rine which flourished in Magadha spread 
to Tibet and Nepal but weco also introduced into Java. The 
KamobiLy&ntican appears to bo a paraphrase of a Sanskrit 
original, perhaps distorted and mutilated. Tills ori^&l has not' 
been identified with any work known to exist in India bat might 
woll be a Maboyanist catechism composed there about the 
elovcnth oentuiy. The terminology of the treatise is pecnlior, 
.particularly in calling the oltimate principle Advaja and the 
more personal monlfest-ation of it IDivorupa. The former term 
may paralleled in Hemacandra and the Amorokosha, wbicb 
give respectively as synonyms for Buddha, odvaya (in whom is 
no duality) and advayavMin (who preaches no duality), but 
Divarupa has not be^ found in any other work*. It is also 
remarkable that the KamahliyiLnikan does not teach the 
doctrine of the three bodies of Buddha*. It clearly stat^* that 
the Divarupa is identical with the highest being worshipped by 
various sects: with Paromo^Onya, Parama^iva, tho Furusha of 
the followers of Kapila, the Nirguna of the Vishnuites, ete. 
Many names of sects and doctrines are mentioned which remain 
obscure, but the desire to represent them all as essentially 
identical is obvious. 

The Kamahayauikan recognizes the theoretical identity of 
the highest principles in Buddhism and Vishnuism* but it does 
not appear that Visimu-Buddba was ever a popular conoeprion 
like Siva-Buddha or that the compound deity colled ^ivo- 
Vishpu, Hori-Uara, iSahkaro-Namyarta, etc., so well known in 
Camboja, enjoyed much honour in Java. Vishnu is relegoted 
to a distinctly secondary position and the Javanese version of 
tho Mahabharata is mors distinctly ^ivaite than the Sanskrit 
text. Still he has a shrine at Prambanan, the story of the 
Ramayana is depicted there and at Ponataran, and various 

* iat doKpxmiQ vui hft L<fnd m 

VoUttnhindc ran Kid£rhni*cJ^-tndiiy IWI rmd 

* TKb w of ndviiyA uncJ ndvayividm strengthenfl thn lUfijtitJflii ihnt tiin 
onj^infl of tbe Adv{iltti jihilonopSiy iJt to be Knjjjht in BTiddJikm, 
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unedited manuscripts contain allusions to his worship, more 
especially to hb mcaniation as Narasimha and to the Garucja 
on which he rides** 

8 

At present nearly aJl the mhabitante of Java profess Islam 
although the mligioii of a few tribes, such as the Tenggarese, is 
still a mixture of Hinduism with indigenous beliefs* But eTen 
among nominal Moslims some traces of the older creed survive. 
On festival days such monuments as Bomboedoer and Pram- 
banan are frequented by crowds who, if they offer no worship, 
at least take pleasure in examining the ancient statues. Some 
of these however receive mors definite honours: they are painted 
red and modest offerings of Sowers and fruit are laid before them. 
Yet the respect shown to particular images soeuxs due not to 
old tradition but to modem and wrongheaded interpietations 
of their meaning. Thus at Boroboedoer the relief which represent* 
the good tortoise saving a ^shipwrecked crew reedvee offerings 
from women because the small figures on the tortobe^s back are 
supposed to be children. The minor forma of Indian mythology 
still fionrbb^ AH classes believe in the existence of Faksasas, 
boetaa (bhdtas} and widadaris (vidy&dharb), who ax^ regarded 
as spirits dmilaf to the Jinns of the Arab^. bakshml survives 
in the female genius believed even by rigid Mohammedans to 
preside over the cultivation of rice and the somewhat disreput¬ 
able sect know'n as Santii Biraliis are said to adore devas and 
the forces of natui«^. Less obvious, but more important as more 
deeply affecting the national character, is the tendency towards 
mysticism and asceticism. What b known as ngolmoe* plays 
a considerable part in the religious life of the modem Javanese. 
The word is simply the Arabic 'ilm (or knowledge) used in the 
sense of secret science. Ifc sometimes signifies met^ magic but 
the higher forms of it, such as the ngelmoe pding^ are said to 
teach that the contemplative Ufo is the way to the knowledge 
of God and the attainment of snperuatuial powers. With such 

* Em Juytilidl in Bpjdru^ftm tcif dt Tad lAnd en VMtnhinde tnli Nad.-lndu, 
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thmi the Htn4u denusU in mcHlein Jftvujew 
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ngelmoe ts often ctmnected a belief in metemp^chosis, in the 
illusoiy noturo of the world, and in the efficacy of regnlating 
the breath- Ascetiewm is still knoivn under the name of t»pft 
and it is said that there are many recluses who live on alms 
and spend their time in meditation. The affinity of all this to 
Indian religion is obvionB, although the Javanese have no idea 
that it is in any way incompatible with orthodox Islam. 

Indian religion, which in Java is represented merely by the 
inducnce of the past on the present, Lb not dead in Hali nhere, 
tliough much mixed with aboriginal auperstitions, it is still a 
distinct and national faith, able to hold its own agtiinst Mobam* 
medanisni and Christianity^. 

The island of Bali is divided from the cast coast of Java only 
by a narrow strait but the inhabitants possess certain characters 
of their own. They are more robust in build, their language is dis¬ 
tinct from Javanese though belonging to the eamegroup, ai^ even 
the alphabet presents idioaynorasieo. Their laws, social 
tions, customs and calendar show many peculiarities, expbcable 
on the supposition that they have preserved the ancient usogea 
of pre-Mohammedan Java. At present the population is divided 
into the Bali-Agas or aborigines and the Wong Madiapahit who 
profess to have immigrated from that kingdom. The Chinese 
references* to Bali aeem nncertain but, if accepted, indicate that 
it was known in the middle ages as a reh^ous centre. It was 
proliably a colony and dependency of Modjapahit and when 
Madjapahit fell it became a refuge for those who were not willing 
to accept Islam. 

Caste is still a social institution in Bali, five classes bemg 
rccognkefl, namely Brahmans, Kshatriyas (fjatriyas), Vaisyas 
(Visias), Sudras and Parias. These distinctions are rigidly 
observwl and though intermarriage (which in former times was 
often punished with death) is now permitted, tho offspring are 
not recognized as belonging to the caste of the superior parent. 
The bodies of the dead are burned and Sati, which was formerly 
frequent, is believed stiU to take place in noble families. Pork 

* Aleb to w™ axteat in Jjambolt Tho nnibusO vens lorimsfly the thus 
in thTn uJund are i rtilt loaxiiJ tbim' in conKidirrmblfl ‘nnllibw^ 

* U twui even bteti HUjzaftStiMl that binduiud JUniAya cafrtcd sonlfi \idvki tf»i^ oi 
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is the onlj meat u$ed atui, as in other Hindu good tries, oxen 
oie never daughtened. 

An idea of tho Balinese religion may perhaps be given most 
eosLlj' by describing some of tho templeSi TiiofiO oro very abund¬ 
ant : in tho neighbourhood of BoclcUng [the eapiioJ) alone 1 have 
seen more than ten of conaiderahle size. As buildings they ore 
not ancient, for tho stone used is soft and does not last much 
more than fifty years. But when tho edifices are rebuilt tho 
ancient shape is preserved and what wc see in Bali to-day 
probobly repnofients tho style of the middle ages. The temples 
consist of two or more courts surrounded by high walls. Worship 
is performed in the open air: there ore various pyramids, seata, 
ami small sluincs like dovecots but no halls or rooms. The gates 
are ornamented viith the heads of monsters, cepeeially lions 
with large ears and winglike expansions at tho side. The outer¬ 
most gate Las a characteristic shape. It somewliat resembles an 
Indian gopuram divided into two parts by a sharp, clean cut in 
the tniddle and tradition quotes in explanation tho story of a 
king who was refused entrance to heaven but cleft a passage 
through the portal with Lis sword. 

In the outer court stemd various sheds and hollow wooden 
cylinders which when struck give a sound like bdis. Another 
ornamented doorway leads to the second court where are found 
some or all of the following objects; (a) Sacred trees, especially 
Ficus efO'^ficci. (6) Sheds with seats for human beings. It is ratiI 
that on certain occaoioos these are used by mediums who be¬ 
come inspired by the gods and then give oracles, (c) Scats for 
the gods, generally under sheds. They are of various kinds. 
There is usually one conspicuous chair with an ornamental back 
and a soroU hanging beldnd it which bears some snch inscription 
as This IS the choir of the Bhatora,’’ Any deity may be 
invited to take this seat and receive worship. Sometimes a stone 
linga is placed upon it. In some temples a stone choir, ca ll ed 
podmfisana, is set apart for Surya. (d) Small shrines two or 
three feet high, set on posts or pedestals. Wiien well executed 
they are similar to the cabinets need in Japanese temples os 
shrines for images but when, as often happens, they arc roughly 
mode they are curioualy like dovecots. On them are hung strips 
of dried palm-leaves in bunches like the Japanese goh^. As a 
rule the shrines contain uo image but only a small scat and some 
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objecta said to be etonea widch are wrapped up in a cloth and 
called Artjeii^ In some temples {e.g. the Bale Agocng at 
Singamjal thetie arc citations called Meru, 3iipposc?d to represent 
the saemi mountain whert the gods rcadn. They eoiLsbt of a 
stout pe<ie 9 f al or baais of briek on which is erected a cabinet 
ahiine as already described. Above this are large round discs 
made of straw and wood, which may be described as curved 
roofs or umbrellas. They are from three to five in number and 
rise one above the other, with slight intervaJs between them. 
(e) In many temples (for mstanec at Sangslt and Sawan) 
pjrainiflal erections are found either in addition to the Merus 
or instead of them. At the end of the aocond court b a pyramid 
in four stages or terraces^ often vrith prolongations at the side 
of tho main structure or at right angles to it. It is ascended by 
5 cvcml Btairca$c 5 , consisting of about twenty-five steps, and at 
the top are rows of cabinet shrines* 

Daily worship is not performed in these temples but oSering^ 
are laid before the ahrines from time to time by those who need 
the help of the gods and there are several annual festivals. The 
object of the ritual is not to honour any image or object habitually 
kept in the temple bub to induce the gods, who are supposed to 
be hovering round Hke bird#*, to seat themselves in tho chair 
provided or to enter into some sacred ohjeetj and then receive 
homage and offerings. Thus both the ideas and ceremonial are 
different from those which prevail in Hindu templea and have 
more affinity with Polynesian beliefs. The deities are called 
DewSp bu t many of them arc indigenous nature spirits (especially 
mountain spirits) such as Bewa Gunung Agimg, who are some¬ 
times identified with Indian god^, 

iSomowhat different are the Durgi temples. These are 
dedicated to the epiritfi of the dead but the Ullages uf Diirg4 
and her attendant Kaliki receive veneretion in them, much os 
in Hindu tempies. But on the whole the Malay or Polynesian 
dcjneut seemed to me to be in practice stronger than Hinduism 
in the religion of the BatLnese and this is borne out by the fact 
that the Pemangku or priest of the indigenous g^s ranks 
higher than the P^uuda or Brahmaji priest. But by talking to 
Balineso one may obtain a different Impreasion, for they are 
proud of their eoniiGctlon with Madjapahit and Hinduism: they 

* Tim word appem t* ho tiw Suniitnt kk^ va image for womliipi 
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willingly epc&k of each oubjecti and Hindu deitioi^ are constnDtly 
represented in works of art. Gone^, Indrei, Viebnu, Krishna, 
Surya, Garuda and ^iva, as well as the heroes of the MahabM- 
rate., are well known but 1 havo not heard of worship being 
offered to any of them except Durg^ and l^iva under the form 
of the linga. Figures of Vishpu riding on Garuda are Tory 
common and a certain class of artiSeers are able to produce 
images of aU well known Indian gods for those who care to 
order them. Many Indian works such as the Veda, Mahlibh&rata, 
Kfimiyana, BraJimipurapa and Nitifi4alra are known by name 
and are said to exist not in the original Sanskrit but in Kawi, 
I fancy that they are rarely read by the present generation, but 
any knowledge of them is much respected. The Balinese though 
confused in their theology are greatly attached to their religion 
and behove it is the ancient faith of iVIadj'apahit. 

I was tumble to discover in the neighbourhood of !^ingar4ja 
even such faint traces of Buddhism as have l>een reported by 
previous authors’, but they may exist elsewhere. The expression 
Siva-Buddha was known to the P^dandas but seemed to havo 
no living agnificance, and perhaps certain families havo a 
traditional and purely nominal connection with Buddhism, in 
Duiga temples however I have seen figures described as Pusa, 
the Ohineso equivalent of Bodhisattva, and it seems that 
Ghinese artists have reintroduced into this miscelianeous 
pantheon an element of corrupt Buddliism, though the natives 
do not recognize it as such. 

The art of Bali is more fantastic Iban tlmt of ancient .Java. 
The carved work, whether in stone or wood, is gcnomlly 
polychromatic. Figures arc pilcxl one on the top of another as 
in the sculptures of Central America and there is a marked 
tendency to emphasize projections. Leaves and fiowers are very 
deeply carved and such features os cars, tongues and teeth ore 
monstrously prolonged. Thus Balinese statues and reliefs havo 
a curiously bristling and scaly ap]>earance and are apt to seem 
barbaric, especially if taken separately^. Yet the general aspent 
of the temples is not unpleosing. The briUiemt colours and 

^ Vm Hindu JiltililpjicIig cq BaiuchA Etirodicfut'^ in Bijd. T* 
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fantastic oatlmes fuuisoiike with the tropical rcgetation which 
BtuTounds them and suggest that the guardian deities take shape 
as gorgeous inflects. Such htEarre Bgures axe not unknown in 
Indian mythology but id Balinese art Chinese influence is 
perhaps stronger than Indian. The Chinese probably frequented 
the island as early as the Hindus and are now found there in 
abundance. Besides the statues called Pusa already mentioned, 
Chin^ landscapes are often painted behind the seats of tho 
Devas and in the temple on the Volcano Batoer, where a special 
place is assigned to aU the Balinese tribes, the Chinese have their 
own shrine. It is said that the temples in southern Bali which 
are older and laiger than those in the north show even more 
decided signs of Chinese influence and are sunoundod by stone 
figures of Chinese as guardians. 


CHAPTEE XLT 


CENTRAL ASIA 

1 

Tile term Central Asia is heie used to denote the Tarim basin, 
without rigidly excluding Deighbouring countriee eucli oa the 
Oxiia region and Badakshan. This badn b a depression sur- 
roundcxl on three Hides by high mountains t onJy on the east is 
the barrier dividing it from China relatively low- The water of 
the whole area disebarges through the many branched Tarim 
river into Ijake Lobnor. This so-called lake is now merely a 
flooded moraas and the basin is a desert with occasional oases 
lying ehiefly near its edges. The fertile portiona were formerly 
more considerable but a quarter of a century ago this remote 
and londy legiDii interiE^tod no one but a few sportsmen and 
geographers. The results rfreeent explorat ion have bee n jm- 
port^ t^ndjaurpnam^The aHS^s^dLEay e yield ed no t onl y 
mins, statues and fr eBco^ bjt T^ole hbrffljajvritten inj dq^n 
languages. The value of such discoTcrifss for the general history 
of Asia is clear and they are of capital importance for our special 
subject, Since during many centuries the Tor^ rt^on and ite 
neighbouring laii<^ were centres and yghwajs_for Buddhism 
and possibly the aocne of many changes whose origin is now 
obscure. But 1 am imfortunate in having to discuss Central 
Asian Buddhism before schdaiB have hud time to publish or 
even catalogue completely the ston; of material collected and 
the reader must raaiembcr that the statements in this chapter 
are at best tentative and inoomplcte. They wiU certainly be 
supplemented and probably corrected m year by year new 
documents and works of art are made known. 

Tarim, in watery metaphor, is not so mnoh a basin oa a pool 
in a tidal river Sowing alternately to and from the sea. Wo eon 
imagiue that in such a pool creatures of very diffomnt preven¬ 
ance might bo found together. So omrenta both from east to 
wetat and from west to east passed through the Tarim, leaving 
behind whatever could live there: Chinese admimstratiou and 
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civilization from tbo cEiat: IranJans from the wegt, bearing vnih 
them in the sfrenm frtvgmoata that had drifted from Agiajtoor 
and vi-hile still other currents brought BUndne and 

llibetaiiFEram the south. 

One feOrtuTB of special interest in fho histcuy of the Tarim 
is that it was in touch with B4M;!tria and the regions conquered 
by Alexander and through them with western art and thought. 
Another is that its inhabitants included not only Iranian tribes 
but the speakers of an Aryan language hitherto unknown^ wiiose 
presence m far cast may ohhge us to revise our views about the 
history of the Aryan race* A third characteristic is that from 
the dawn of history to the middle ages warlike nomads were 
eontimmlly passing through the coimLiy% All these people, 
whether we call them IranianTurks or Mongols had the same 
peculiarity: they hod little culture of their own but they picked 
up and transported the ideas of others. The most remarkable ©x- 
ample of this is the introduction of Islam into Europe and India. 
Nothing quite so atriking happened in earlier age;3^yet tribes similar 
to the Turks brought Manichseism and Nastorian Christianity into 
China and played no small part- in the mtroduction of Buddhism. 

A brief catalogue of the languages represented in the manu¬ 
scripts and inscriptions discovert will give a safe if ouly 
provisional idea of the many indnences at w'ork in Central Asia 
and its importance as a receiving and diatnbutmg centre. The 
number of tongues simultaneously in use for popular or learned 
purposes was remarkahly large. To ecay not hing of great polyglot 
libraries like Tun-huang* a small coUection at Toyog is reported , 
as ogntamiiig Indian* ManichWn Syriac. Spjgton, U igur a nd 
Chinese , books. The writing materials employed were vorioua 
like the idioms and include imported palm leaves, birch bark* 
plated of wood or bamboo* leather and paper, which last in 
use from the first ceutuiy a,d. onwards. In thia dry atmosphere 
oU enjoyed singiilar longevity. 

Nmneious Sanskrit wxitinga have been found* all deaiingC^ 
with religious or quam religious aubjccts^ as medicine and 
grammar were then considered to be. Reliitivcly otodem 
Alahayanist literature is abundant but greater interest attaches 
to portions of an otherwise lost SaiLskrit canon winch agree in 
substance though not verbally with the corresponding piussages 
in the Pali Canon and are apparently the original text from 
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which much of the Ctunc^ Tripitaka was ttuDJslaied. The 
manii^ripta hitherto published include Stitraai from the Sam- 
yukta Sind Ekottara Jigamaa* a oonsidemble part of the 
Dharmapada, and the Pr4timokeha of the Sarvibtivadm achoo!. 
!^-EIirien etatea that the monks of Central Asia were all jt udenta 
pf^he language of India and even in the seventh century 
Chnang teils us the b^q of Kucl^^ Portians of a Sanskrit 
grammar have heen found near Turfan and in the earher period 
at any rate Sanskrit was probably understood in polite and 
learned society. Some palm ieayoa from Ming-Di contain frag¬ 
ments of two Buddhist religious dramas, one of which b the 
S&ripntra-prakarapa of Asvogfaosha, The handwritingiB l^hevod 
to date from the efxKih of Kanishka so that we have hero the 
oldeet known Sanskrit manUBoripta^ as well as the oldeet 
specimens of Indian dramatte art*. They are written like the 
Indian daadcal draniai^ in Sanskrit md various forms of 
Prkkrit, The latter represent hitherto unknown i^iagea in the 
development of Indian dialects and some of them ore closely 
allied to the language of A^ka^e inscriptions^ Another Prakrit 
text m the version of the Dhantiapoda written in Khaioshthl 
characters and discovered by the Dutreuil de Bhins mkiSiion 
near Khotan^, and nmnemua official documonta in this language 
and alphabet have been brought home by St^in from the same 
region. It is probable that they are approximately coeval with 
the Kushan dynasty in India and the use of an Indian vernacular 
as well aa of Sanskrit in Central Asia shows that the connection 
between the two countries was not due merely to the intro- 
dnetion of Buddhi^, 

Boeidcs these hitherto unknown forms of Prakrit, Central 
Aide has astonished the learned world with two new^ Janguagest 
both written in a epecui] variety of the Brohim alphabet called 
Centr^ i^an Gupta. One is sometimes called I^ordariBch and 
ts regarded by some authoritbs aa the language of the Sokaa 
whose incumons into India appear to have begun about the 
second oentury b.c. and by others as the language of the 
Kuabans and^of Kaui^hka's Empire. It u stated that the ba^ 
of the language is Iranian but strongly influenced by Indian 


y 




* fiintAcMOctd Drajwia^ lOLlpdfui iJ., I>iu SiSripKira^ 

prakarana^ 1 ^ 11 . 

* HU Kii&ro&h^hl da Dhiiiiuaeipiuk,^' in tu p. 103 . 
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idioms *. Many imnsalationa of Mahayanist literatiu^e (for in^tanoo 
the Suvarnaprabhisaj VajracohediM and Aparimitiyus Sutras) 
w&no made into it and it appears to have been egokon principally 
in the southern part of the Tarim basin^. The other new langnage 
was spoken principally on its northern edge and has been called 
Tokhorian^ which name implies that it was the tongue of the 
Tokhars or Indoscyths*. But there is no proof of this and it b 
safer to speak of it as the language of Kucha or Knehanese, It 
exists in two dilTcrent dialects known as A and B whose geo¬ 
graphical distributiou is uncertain but numcious ofhciol 
documents dated in the first half of the seventh century ohow 
that it was the ordinary speech of Kucha and Turfan, It was 
also a literary language and among the many translations dis¬ 
covered are versions in it of the Dharmapada and Vinaya. It is 
extremely interesting to find that this language apoken hy the 
early and' perhaps original inimbitants of Kucha not only belongs 
to the Aryan family but is related more nearly to the western 
than the eastern branch. It cannot be classed in the Indo- 
Iranian group but shows perplexing affinities to Latin, Greek, 
Keltic p Slavonic and Antieuian*. It is posiuble that it infiucnced 
Chinese Buddlust literature^. 

Besides the "Kordariseb*' mentioned above which was 
written in Brahmi* three other Iranian languages have left 
literary reinain^ in Centra! Asia, all written in an alphabet of 
Aramaic origin. Two of them apparently represent the speech 
of south-western Persia under the SaosanidSp and of north- 
western Persia under the Amcids- The toxte preserved in both 
are Manichsean hut the third Iranian language, or Sogdian, hag 


1 A&Laii und dio dcT E6it. 

PvtuHr Ahi<L Konow, GdUiny. Qtl, Anz. lOU, -p-p. a 

■ ^ BoctiAd in J.JLA.S. IDIO, pp. S37 fT. and im^ ; 10U. pp. 202 fT.^ Jf. 
» Afv qIA Turkkli test about aUtw ihKt it wm tmnttaUiU from lui 

ladloui Uii^uagfo in to ToJtSirl anil froeq, To^lirt Into Ti^fkieb. Sec i\ K W* MiatNr* 
dfF Preud^. Aknd. 1007, p. DOS. But il It not cWur wtiAt b mEm% 

by TokbxL 

*■ Tbe> Are some worda in thu 

Kant, a hniihdrtd; n word^ port Eie^ (Ditvk vZ^); sutoUp 

BiFcae, nhk (Gmlc hi ilyck, apotber; okH^ an n^ 

* Tbn pumirmu papen on IkLo language ax^ naturallj qtucldy iuperwded. But 
sieg and Ssoglrnff Tokharisch, ^Dws Spioebv dof lndcwtytbEn*' dcr 

BerL Ak UVai. laOS, p. SIS), may be mr]ntkrt»d a&d Sykoin Uii* ^Tokliaiim 
lAn^Uii; da Koutcluw*^ J*A* 1013, n. p. 311. 
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a more varied literfiry content and offers Buddhist, Manichs&ai> 
and Cbiistian texts, apparently in that chronological order. It 
was origmally the langiiago of the region round Samarkand but 
acquired an mtemational character for it was nsod by merchants 
throughout the Tarim hasin and spread even to China. Somn 
Christian fexte in Syriac have also been found. 

The Orkhon inscriptioris exhibit an old Turkish dialect 
written in the charaetem commonly called Runes and this Runio 
alphabet ia used in inaiiuseripts found at Tuu-huang and Miran 
but those hitherto published arc not Buddhist. But anotJier 
Turkish dialect written in the Uigur alphabetj which b derived 
from the Syriac, was (like Sogdian) extensively used for 
Buddhist, ManicluBan and Christiati literaturOp The name Uigur 
ia perbapa more correctly applied to the alphabet than the 
language^ which appears to have been the literary form of the 
various Turklah idioms spoken north and south of the Ticn-shaii^ 
The use of this dialect for Buddhist lit-eruture spread consider¬ 
ably when the Uigurs broke the power of Tibet in the Tarim 
basin about B60 and founded a kingdom thoniselvee: it extended 
into China and lasted long, for Sutras in Uigur were printed at 
Peking in 1330 and Uigur manuscripts copied in tho reign of 
K'ang Hfli (1^6^1"^3) are reported from a monastery near 
Suohow*. I am informed that a variety of this alphabet written 
in vertical columns is still used in some parts of Kansu where 
a Turkish dialect is spoken. Though Turkish was used by 
Buddhists in both the east and west of the Tarim basin, it 
appears to have been introduced into Khotuu only after the 
Moslim conquest. Another Semitic script* bUherto unknown and 
found only in a fragmentary form* is believed to be tho w riting 
of the White Huns or HephihaJites. 

As the Tibetans were the predominant power in the Tarim 
basin from at least the middle of the eighth untU the middle of 
the ninth century, it is not surprising that great stores of 
Tibetan manuscripts have been found in the regions of Khotan* 
Mirau and Tun-huang. In Turfan* as lying more to the north* 
traces of Tibetan influence* though not absent, are fewerp The 

^ B« Riulka Tjwtviulik RimMA. toL lu.), ^ Ttli nutniMiinpL eiime 
Irdm CnmiLd. A trtkH^J&Uon of a parlion oj the ^ddJwinii^p[uiilttjik4 
BnddA, xrv.) WU foond At Turf ail 

i LAuJei in IMT, p. 392; RadJoffip viL 
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documents discovered must be anterior to the ninth century 
and cotnpriso nnmeioua official and busing paperis m as 
Buddhist translatioiis^. They are of great importance for the 
Metoiy of the Tibetan language and also indicate that at the 
period when they were written Buddhism at mo^t shared with 
the Eon religion the allegiance of the Tibetans. Ko Manicha&an 
or Cliriatian tranBlations in Tibetan have yet been discovered- 

Vast nmnbeis of Chinese texts both noHgious and secular am 
preserved in all the principal centres and offer many points of 
interest among which two may bo noticed i Firstly the posts on 
the old military frontier near Tun-huang have f iirmshed a ^ries 
of dated documents ranging from DS a.o. to 153 There is 
therefore no difficulty in admitting that there was intercourse 
between China and Central Asia at this period. Secondly, some 
documents of the "Fang dynasty are Manichsean, with an 
admixture of Buddhii^t and Taoist ideas®. 

The re ligioiis monumenta of Central A^a. comprise ^upa^ 
eaves a nd covered bnilding^ufied aa temples or yih&ras. Bud¬ 
dhist, Manieih^an and Christian tidlficos have been discovered 
but apparently no ehnnes of the Zofonatrian religion* though it 
had many adlierents m these regional and though 
H^m of Hindu deities have been found, Kindumu is not Imo^ 
to have e^ted apart from Caves decorated fox 

Buddhist woi^hip ore found not only in the Tarim basin but aj 
Turi-huang on the frontier of Chhia proper, near Ta-t^img-fn in 
northern Shensi, and m the defile of Lung-men in the province 
of Ho-n^. The general scheme and stylo of th^ caves are 
aimilar, blit while in the last two, as in most Indian caves, the 
figures and omiuncnts are true sculpture, in the caves of Tun- 
hunng and the Tarim not only is the w all prepared for frescoes, 
but even the figures are executed in stucco. This form of decora¬ 
tion was congenial to tfentral Asia for the images which embel- 
lished the temple walk were moulded in the same fashion. 
Temples and caves were sometimes combined* for Instance at 
B^lklik w here many ecUfic^ w^ere erected on a terrace in front 

< Arndtnt app. and Fnmeko in J.R.A 1014, 

p 3 j. 

^ Cbavumjsflf Im cAi jum par A uncT 1010. 

* Sw capedidly ChmvajuiDi and PcUial, '^Tiult^ Maaigin^ ” in J.A. 1011 and 
1013. 

*■ Hiuiua Chaofi^ iioUx liH piiMtcm^e h-QWCTcr in Knbul and Kapi^ 
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ol a acrita of caves excavated in a mountain conioc. Feiii* roofed 
buildings are well preserved but it seems certain that some were 
high quadrilateral structures, crowned by a dome of a shape 
found in Persia, and that others ha d barre l-s haped ^ js, 
apparently resembling the obaityas of Ter and i* 

Coffatatee that this typo of ajohitecture is also found in Persia*. 
The commonest typo of temple was a hall having at its furthor 
end a cells, with a passage behind to allow of circumambolation, 
Such baHa Tvero frequently enlarged by the addition of aide 
rooms andsometimosaahrine was enclosed by soveral rectangular 
courts". 

Many slnpas have lw?eti found cither by themBClves or m 
combiDAtioii with othi?r beildingB. The one wMch is best pro- 
^rvod {or at any rate reproduced m greateat detail)* iB the 
Stupa of Rawak. It ia set in a quadrangle bounded by a wall 
fh) which \vaa ornamented on both its inner and outer face by a 
series of gigantic statues in coloured stucco. The dome la set 
upon a rectangular base disposed in three atones and this 
arrangement is said to charactonise all the stupas of Turkestan 
as well as those of tho Ivabul valley and adjacent regions. 

This aiclntecturo appears to owe nothing to China hnt to 
include both Indian (especially Gandhamn) and Persian do* 
ments. Many of its remarkable features, if not common elsa- 
where, are at least widely acattered. Thus some of tho caves at 
Ming-Oi have doraedike roofs ornamented with a pattora com¬ 
posed of squares within squares, set at an angle with each other, 
A sunilar ornamentation is reported &oni_P^drantiianjn 
K^hiujir. and from Ba m^an^ 

The antiquities of Central Ada include frescoes executed on 
the walla of caves and buildings, and paintings on silk paper*. 
The origin and ofhmties of this art are stiU the subject of 
investigation and any discussion of them would lead me too 
far from my immediate subject. But a few statements can be 

* See for (bow FeigtWWn-UntgMB, Si*iorv oj /wfiail JrtAi'teiwre, L pp. 125-S. 

* JJUM. IMfi, p. AJX 

■ £.g, Grfoiw«(fol, EvU^«tktt, 

* Stoio, -4ii£ie«f A'Aolmi, pkfoi Bnd xl, pp. 83 snd -ISSJ E. 

» Sm) Ciiiftwwfol, A'ulwoiiot, pp. L20-130 mad pkte. FoueJwr, 'fAri 

fb 1-45^ and pkL^? L ^ ^ 

* Sw \V«hitbi?r^r'i ” iStfidkn. zur Kumt Chiftwiflcb-Turliefttaji * 

m OM^oHickt ZUJL 1914 imd 1915. 
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mud^ with some confidence- The mflueiiM of Gandhai^^ k plain 
m architectnEBp Bcidptj^, and painting. The oldest works may 
be described as simply Qi^ndharaD but this early style m followed 
by another which shows a development both m technique and VSj 
in mythology. It doubtless represente Indian Buddhist art. as 
modified by local painters and sculptors. Thus in the Turfan 
frescoes the drapery and composi^on are Indian but the faces 
are eastern aaiatic. Sometimes however they represent a race 
with red hair and blue eyes. 

On the whole the paintings testily to the invasion of Far 
Eastern art by the idece and designs of Indian BuddMam rather 
thaji to an equal combination of Indian and Chinofie iniluonce 
but in Borne forms of docoratlonp particularly that employed in 
the Khan's palace at Idiqnt4diiLliri% Chinese style is predominant. 

It may be too that the eady pre-buddhist styles of painting in 
China and Central Asia were Edmilar. In the seventh oentuiy 
a Khotan artist called Wei-ch'ih Po-chih-na migrated to China, 
where both ho and his son WeiHih'ih l-seng acquired conBidcrable 
fame. 

Persian inilncnce also b manifest in many paintings. A 
striking instance may be seen in two plates pubUsbed by Stem* 
apparently represendng the same Boddhisattva. In one he btO 
of the familiar Indium typo: the other seems at first sight 
a miniatnre of some Pensian princcp black-bearded and high- 
booted^ but the figure has four arms. As might be expected* it 
is the Alanichsean paintings which are least Indian in ehaiacter. 
They represent a “lost late antique school* ” which often recalls 
Byzantine art- and perhaps the parent of medieeva! Persian 
miniature painting. 

The paintings of Central Asia resemble its manaseripts. It 
is impossible to look through any collection of thorn without 
feeling that cnrrente of art and di,ili^%tion flowing from neigh¬ 
bouring and oven from distant lands have mot and mingled in 
thb baaiu. Aa the reader turns over the albums of Stein* 
Griinwedel or Lo Coq he is haunted by stmng© reminiscences 
and resemblances, and wonders if they are merely coincideneca 
or whether the pedigteee of these picture gods and men reaUy 


* See Or^Dwie^l^ Buddha KuUstd^m, ppL S3S ^ 

* Kh^4isn, roL n. pktia lx wd trL 

* i/] Coq in JJLA.B. 1*900, pp. 299 the whok: ^rticlcv 
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Bttoteh across time and Bpaco to far oS ori^ns. Hero arc coina 
and ecals of Hellemc design, nude athletes that might adorn 
a Greek vase, figures that recall Egypt, Byzantium or the 
Bayeiis tapestry, with others that might pass for Christian 
ecciedostics; Chinefie sages, Krishna dan cing to the sound of 
frescoes that might be copiod £rotDr~A'jiiite, wigg^ 
youths to bo etyled capids or cherubs secord^g to our 
mood^. 


Stem mentions* that he dlscoTercd a Bnddhiat monasteiy 
in the terminal marshes of the Holmtuid in the Persian province 
of S^ian, containing paintings of a Hellenistic typo which show 
^^“for the first time m *Utt the Iranian link of tho chain which 
connects the GnecO'Buddhist art of estremc north-west India 
with the Buddhist art of Central Asia and the Far Bast,” 


I Central Asian art is somewhat wanting in spontaneity, 
I Biscept when painting portraits (which ore many) tbe artists 
I do not seem to go to nature or oven their own imagmarion and 
! Tisions, They seem concerned to reprodnee some religious scone 
I not 03 they $aw it but as it was roprosented by Indian or other 
I artists. 


2 

Only one aide of Central Asian history can be written with 
any completeneBa, namely its relations with China, Of these 
some account with dates can be given, thanks to the Chinese 
annals which incidentally supply valuable information about 
earlier periods. But unfortunately these relations were often 
interrupted and also tho political record does not alwaj's furnish 
the data which are of most importance for the history of 
Buddhism. Still there is no better framework avail able for 
arranging our data. But even were our information much 
fuller, we should probably find the lilstoty of Central Asia 
scrappy and dlteonnectcd. Its cities were united by no bond of 
common blood or tanguage, nor con any one of them have had 
a continuous development in mstitutious, Jetters or art. These 
were Imported in a mature form and more or less assimiJated 
in a precocious Augustan ago, only to be overwhelmed in some 
catastrophe which, if not merely destructive, at least brought 
the ideas and baggage of another race. 

' Far KiniE ef tlw mon ctrifcinj dntrin^ refemd to soq Grilniredcl, 
Ailblalfcn, flei. ai, 63, 339, 342. 317, 337, 345-^9, 

* In <?» 9 , Jouimai, 1916, p. 362. 
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It was under the Emperor Wu-ti {I40-S7 B.o.) of the Hau 
dynasty that the Chinese Crst penetrated into the Tarim basin. 
They bod hoard that the Haiiing-nUj of whose growing power 
they were afraid, bad driTen the YiiehKihih w'estwards and they 
therefore dospatehed an envoy nam ed Chang Ch'ien in the hope 
of indueitig the Yiieh-ehih to co-operate with them against the 
Common enemy. Chang Ch'ien made two adventurous expedi¬ 
tions, and visited the Ytieh-chih in their new home somewhet^ 
on the Oxus. His nussiou failed to attain its immediate political 
object but indirectly had important results, for it r eg^1M .to 
Chinajhat the natmns on the Oxus were in touch with, India 
and with the more mysterious west on the other. 
Heucoforth it w as her aim to keep open the trade route leai^^ 
westwards from the extremity of the modem Kansu province to 
Kanhgar, Khotan and the countries with which those cities 
communicated. Fat from wishing to isolate hemelf or exclude 
foreigners, her chief desire was to keep the road to the west 
open, and although there were times when the flood of Buddhism 
which swept along this road alarmed the more conservativo 
classes, yet for many centuries everything that came in the way 
of merchandize, art, literature, and reUgion was eagerly received. 
The chief hindrauce to this intercourse w'as the hostility of the 
wild tribes who pillaged caravans and blocked the route, and 
throughout the whole stretch of recorded history the Chinese 
used the some method to weaken them and keep the door open, 
namely to create or utilize a quarrel liotween two tribes. The 
Empire allied itself with one in order to emsh the second and 
that being done, proceeded to deal w ith its former ally. 

Dated records be^nuing with the year 98 b,c. testify to the 
presence of a Chinese garrison near the modern Tun-huang^. 

I But at the beginnuig of the Christian era the Empire was 
ranvulsed by intetnal rebellion and ceased to have inaueneo or 
interest in Central Asia. With the restoration of order things 
took pother turn. The reiga_o^he_Eniperor Ming-ti is the 
trad^gnal date for the introduction ofEuddhism and ilTalgo 
^tii^scd_the. yict4^oua^ampaign3 oT The famous tteneral aadtu\ 
pdyeutuierEan Ch'ftO^Ho cbnqu^lR^hQt^ m d Ka s h^ond 
vict oriou sly repulsed the att^ka'pf the'Kus hai is' or Yueh-chlh 
who wem-mliiregtedjn these regigna and endeavoured to 
bis progress. The Chinese annate do not give the name of their 
* CtiAFunea aaenmaut tMneit dAimitrU par Avftl Stein, Ifl (3. 
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kmg but it muMt have beeti Kani^lika if he came to the throne 
in 78. I confer however that this aLleJice makes it difficult for 
me to accept 7S-123 a.d. as the period of Kanishka’s reigu^ for 
he must have been a monarch of some celobrity and if tho 
Chinese had come into victoiioufl contact with him, would not 
their lustorian.H have mentioned iti It seema to me more 
probable that he reigned before or after Pan Ch'ao^a caneerjg 
Central Aai^which lasted from a.d. 7^102. With the end of 
that career CkGi(?se nctivitj ceased for some time And porbapa 
the Kushnns conquered Kashgar and Kiiotan early in the second 
ccntiny. Neither the degenerate Han dynasty nor Uie stormy 
Three Kingrloma conld grapple with distant political problems 
and during the f ourth j fifth and si.vth centimes northern CWna 
divided among Tartar stat^, short-lived and miituaHy 
hoetUe. TJie Empire cea^ to be a political power in the Tarim 
basin but intercour^ with Central Asia and in particular the 
tnfiux of Buddlizsm mereased, and there wiia also a return wave 
of Chinese influence westwards. MeanwbUe two tribes^ the 
Hephthahto (or Wlute Hmia) and the Torks^, sncocBsively 
became masters of Central Asia and founded states sornotimea 
called Empires—that is to eay they overran vast tracts within 
which they took tribute without establishing any definite 
constitution or frontiers. 

When tli e^'aiig dyna sty (618-^^) re^imit^ the Empi^ 
^0 Chinese Government with characterisfic tenacity reverted 
to its old policy of keeping the weafem road open and to its old 
methods. Tlie Turks were then divided into two branches, the 
northern and western, at war with one another. The Chinese 
allied themselvea with the latter, defeated the northern Turk^ 
and occupied Tiirfan (640). Then in a ^lies of campaigns, in 
which they were supported fay the Uigurs^ they conquered their 
former aUica the western Turks and proceeded to organito the 
Tarim basin under the name of the Four Garrisons^, This ivaa 
tho most glorious period of China’s foreign policy and at no 
other time had she so great a position as n western power. The 

1 of n{>t Ovm&iilk or T^rks of Cuiictaiitlncipile'. Tlici OudaiiUi 

■re the Uttii ol tb* mtmy tranclR^ of Uap Torti, who VF^md kdJ ruled In C^lril 
AiIa triLb eaoctm £mm tbe elglitJi cGiitEirieau 

■ XhA.% iM KmsJusjLT, Kuchw and Tokc^ for whiali Uat KiUiuluJii- wea 

iubM^utntly ■abfttituted Tke tmltoty wij aho cuQed An Uii. 
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list of pQS^^ons IncUided Bohbsra in tbe ^cgt and gt gj ting 
from Semirwbi^k nortli extended sontb- (fy 

wards bo m to embrace Aigh^iet^.>Titb dJat ricta 

of .India and P ersia ^, It ia true that tJie Impc^rial autbority in 
mftiiy of th^e n^ons waa merely nominal: when the Chinetae 
conquered a tribe whiob claimed sovereignly over them they 
claimed sovereignty themselves. But for the history of civiliKa' 
tiom for the migration of art and ideas, even this nominal claim 
is important, for China waa undoubtedly in touch with India, 
Bokhara and Persia, 

But no sooner did these great vistas open, than new’ enemies 
appeared to bar the road. The Tibetans descended into the 
Tarim basin and after defeating the Ctuncee m 070 held the 
Four Gamsons till 692, w'hen the fprtunesi of war w'ere revetted. 
But the field was not left elcar for Chiua: the power of the 
northern Turks revived, and ^Tohammedanism, then a new force 
but destinet;! to ultimate triumph in politics and rcli^on aJiko, 
appeared in the west. The conquests of the Mohanunodan 
general Qntayba (705-115) extended to Ferghana and he 
attacked Kaahgar. In the long reign of Hsiion Tsung China 
waged a double warfare againsfc the Arabs and Tibetans, For 
about thirtj" years (739-751) the struggle wa^ succc^nl. Even 
Tahaiistan h said to have acknowledged China's suzerainty. 
Her fcnxjps crossed the Hindu Kmah and reachetl Gilgit. But in 
751 they sustained a crushing defeat near Tashkent. The 
disaeter was aggravated by the internal troubles of the Empire 
and it w'aa long before Chinese authority recovered from the 
blow®. The Tibetans reaped the advantage. Except in Turf an, 
they were the dominant power of the Tarim basin for a century, 
they took tribute from Chhia and when it was refused sack^ 
the eapitel, Chang-an (763), It would appear however that for 
a time Chinese garrisons held out in Central Asia and Chinese 
ofboials exercised some authorityj though they obtained no 
support from the Empire*. But although even late in the tenth 
century Ehotan sent embassies to the Imperial Court, China 

^ See for liita dntjili CtiAvaLmk&B, tur lu -tiVe 

ppv il. jad ^0 0. 

* Tbe Dsto^ueat imd ol the pn^anml Ckln™ TtLrktwiaiL liatwi only 

irOEn iho mf;n l4UQyi- 

* Thun the piJymn Wu-K^Ut]| tn^rntipfu nfliriah m Ihb Four 
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gradually ceased to be a Cetitial Aaiaji power. She tnado a 
treaty with the Tibetans (783) end an alliance with the UigiiiSj 
who now came to the front and occupied Tiirfan, where there 
was a Hotirislung Uignr kingdom with ManicbsiBia as the state 
rcUgion from about 750 to 843. In that year the Kiighir Backed 
Turf an and it ia interesting to note that the dancaa who had 
hitherto tolerated Manjchansin as the religion of their allieS) 
at once began to issue reatrictivo edicts against it. But except 
w Turfan it does not appear that the power of tile Uigurs whs 
weakened’. In 86ft~8i7 they broke up Tibetan rule in the 
Tarim basin and formed a new' kingdom of their own which 
apparently Uiduded Kashgar, Urumfsi and Kucha but not 
Khoton. The prince of Kashgar embraced Islam about 845, 
but the coneersion of Khotan and Turfan was later. With this 
conversion the connection of tho Tarim basin with the liistory 
of Buddhism natiirally ocases, for it does not appear that tho 
triumphal progress of Lamaigm under Kliubiiai Khan aflectod 
these regions. 

3 


The Tarim badn, though sometimefl united under foreign 
role, had no mdigenous national unity. tStics, or groups of 
towns, divided by deserts lived their own dvie life and enjoyed 
considerable independence under native sovereigns, although 
the Chinese, Turks or Tibetans quartered troops in them and 
appointed residents to supervise the collection of tribute. Tho 
chief of these cities or oases were Kashgar in tho west: Kucha, 
KaraHhahr, Turfan (Idiqutshahri, Chotseho) and Kami lying 
successively to the north-east: Yarkand, Khotan and Miran to 
the south-east*. It may be weQ to review briefly the special 
history of some of them. 


- The relics found near Kashgar, the most western of those 
cities, are companitively few, probably because its position 
exposed it to the destructive influonce of Islam at an early date 
Cljineso writers reproduce the name as Ch'ia-sha, Chieh-cii'a, 
etc., but also call the region Su-16, Shude, or Sha-16®, It is 

‘ tjik part of lioJr IJjFtoty, Gnynwd'a urtiele iq leoo, l rp, t-7D. 

P^Qt atM anrilrat*i iiDpormne* lo a SogdUn Golonj to (J» tottUi of Lob 
vhieti may Ji,tb bad muob to do iritb tlo tranamimiem eC Buddbino and 
aentoHJinam to ChiniL Sto JA. Jan. 19 le, pp, 111-123, 

* TJawfl wonlj Law Icm eonnettid a-lih tbe tribe ealkd Sacae, Sabsi, w S6fc 
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til entiooed in th 0 Hi^n unnals. Aftcf th© [ulgsdon^ of Change 

Ch ion with BactHa and SogcUana grow rapidlv and 

Kanhgox which w£t^ a coiivonicnt empoHuni became e Chineso 
protected state in the fimt ceniUTy b.c. But when the hold of 
China relaxed about the time of the Christian ora it was subdued 
by the neighbouring kingdom of Khotau^ The conquests of 
Pan-Ch ao restored Chinese supremacy but early in the second 
century tjie Vjj eh-pjiib inter fered in t he pni ^i oa o f Kashga r and 
plac^^n the_Al^ue_a jprin^ their tooL Tholntri> 

duction of Buddhism is ascribed to this cpocb^rif Kanishka 
waa then reigning the Btatement that he eouquercd Kashgar 
■^^d Kiiotan is probably correct + It is supjHirted by tfaiian 
Chuang's story of tlie hostages and by his asaertion that 
I^xii shka^fl rule exten ded. t£t the east of the Ts^un^dbglnoi^ 
i^scpvery of KmuihEa^ coins hith^^ 
Strict, iJttie is heard of Kashg^" uhtfl Pa-^ 

400-^ He speaks of the quinquennial religious eonferenoes held 
by the king, at one of which he was present^ of relics of the 
Buddha and of a monastery containing a thousand monks all 
etudents of the Uinayana. About 460 the king sent as a present 
to the Chinese Court an ineombtistiblo robe once worn by the 
Buddha, Shortly afterwards Kashgar was incorpor a tod in the 
dominions of the Hcpbthalitea, and when these succumbed to 
the western Turks about 465^ it merely changed mastei^. 

HsUan Cliuang has left an interesting account of Kashgar 
as he found it on his return journey®. Tlio inhabitants were 
Eincere Buddhists and there were more tbori a thou^nd monks 
of the Sarvastira^ school. But their knowledge was not m 
proportion, to their zeal for they road the scriptures diligently 
mthout understanding them. They ju^ an Indian alphabet 
into which they had introduced alterafiong* ' --- 


£Sdo Klaprcrtli, TaM. IJutpriguf, p. Apporeotk dUQUoff ffom Chines 
P Fimnke. Btitr. ivr Klnninw Zentr^-AtitnM^ 

V- t piloted by Spemht tmm tbfl Later Hjui Amrnli tOwly sUUm Hut 

^ Ymh^hih nwdfl 1. mim tbeir own ehoofin^ prm» «r aithoii£fa, lu 

^rvuu» pdmtfl aqt^ It makei tu3 refriHuse to Kaniflbka QT Lbd story of tile hmtafro* 
J¥uUi> 4 by Hhuah 


* Fs-RBien'l Cbk!li.(!k'tt boa beea int^H^niteiJ M Sfcini*, but CtATllliliM jweu to 
Laro prdW that it u Kiehfj^nr, 

* Uwt tho inh^UtiuiU tattoaed ihtto bnUu flit* 
t»n»d tboir ckiblnm'i bold, ud b«»d grwa oye#. Al» Lbmt they Hwke . pwailUr 

lAii^agd. 
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According to Hsiian Chimng's religious conEpootus of these 
regions, Kashgar, Osh and Kucha belonged to the Small 
Vehicle^ Yarkand and Khotan mainly to the Great^ The Small 
Vehicle also flourished at Balkh and at Bomion^ In KapLSa 
the Great Vehicie waa predominant but there were also many 
Hindu in the Kabul valley too Hinduism and Buddhism 

to have been mixed: in Persia* there were Bovcral hundred 
Sarvlstiv&din monks. In Tokliara (roughly e(imvalent to 
Badakshan) thero was some Buddhism but apparently it did 
not flourish further north in the regions of Tashkent and 
Samarkand. In the latter town there were two disueed mon¬ 
asteries but when Hsuon Cbuang^s companions entered them 
they wore mobbed by the populace. Ho says that theae liotera 
wore fire wox^hipper& and that the Turka whom he viaited 
somewhere near AuUeata were of the some religion. This last 
statement is perhaps inaccurato but the T'ang annals expressly 
state that the population of Kashgar and Khotan was in part 
2oroaatrian^, No mention of Nestorianiam in Knshgar at this 
date has yet been diseovered, although in the thirteenth century 
it was a Ncstorian see. But ^co Nestorianism had penetrated 
oven to China in the sev^enth ceutury* it probably aJao existed 
in Samarkand and Kashgar. 

The pilgrim Wu-K'ung spent five montlie in Kashgar about 
786, but there appear to be no later data of interest for the study 
of Buddhism* 

The town of Kucha^ lies between Kaahgor and Turfan, 
somewhat to the west of KMoshobr* In the second oentury i.o. 
It was already a flourishing city* Numerous dated documents 
show that about 630 a.b. the language of ordinary life wae the 
mtoresting idiom sometimes oallod Tokhaiian B, andp sLqc% the 
Chinese aimaU record no alien Invasion, wo may conclude that 
Kueha exbtod aa an Aryan colony peopled by the speakers of 

^ At B&miciii tlid lAOiLkjf IwIoiIi^cnI to Ibe LukotlnriivAdicL 

* Bool, JVccdtWj, it. p. 278. The jiHgiiai Ea ^peddng from hoaxtzL^ jintl it U not 
cltMU to wbrnl purt of PezmE ho rcfcis. 

* 8« CKuTinruM, Doextmeni^ rttr Ut pp. iSl+ ISfl. TLii 

EnhAbSUiiti dE K'ftDg (Somu-kiuid or S{}gilifuii]i} m aoid to bonaur both rctigrasE- 
!ty. JK IS5^ 

^ Kdown to Cbinesd? by tevcinJ Ji%htLy difftrvat MmH AuGh ee Ku-trMh, 
Eaii-tH vblfh iLre idl atUmpU to TVpment tho ibide lonncL Pur K uebE see S. Ltvi^i 
jn<Ml interratliLp oriidE ‘'L& ' I'okhlixitll E' lim^o dm KoutcliE" m TL 

PF*3U1L 
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this language some centDries before the Chriatian era. It ia 
mentioned in the Han annals ctnd when brought into eontafit 
with China in the reign of Wn-ti (I40-S7 b.o.) it became a place 
of considerable importance^ os it lay at the junction^ of the^ 
western trade rentes lending to Kaxgar and Anlieata respec¬ 
tively, Kucha absorbed some Chinese civilization but its 
doubtful loyalty to the Imperial throne often involved it in 
trouble. It is not until the Western Tain dyniisty that we find 
it described as a seat of Buddhism. The Tain iinnals that jt 
was enclosed by a triple wall and contained a thousMdjsti^as 
and 13uMhi^ej^ 

Idng^, Tills implies that Buddhism had been established for some 
time but no evidenoe has been found to da to its introduction. 

In Fu-chien, Emperor of the Tsin dynasty, sent hi 3 
general Lvi-Knang to subdue Kueha^. The espedition was 
successful and among the captives taken was the ceiebratod 
Kum&r iijtyg . Ld-Kuang was so pleased with the magnificciit 
and comfortable life of Kucha that he thought of settling there 
but Kum^jiva propheded that he was deatined to higher 
things. So they left to try their fortune in China. Lii-Kuaug 
rose to be ruler of the state known as Southern Liang and hia 
captive and adviser became one of the grea^t names in 
Buddbi^. 

Kninirajiva is a uotioeable fi^gure and Im career Illustrates 
severaJ points of importance. Firsts his father came from 
India and he himself ivent as a youth to study in Kipin (Kash- 
mir) and then returned to Kucha. Living in this remote comer 
of Central Asia ho was recognized a.a an oncyclopiEdia of Indian 
learning mcluding a knowledge of the Yedaa and “heretical 
^tras/^ Secondly after his retrnn to Kucha he was converted 
to Mahayani^tm^ Thirdly he went from Kucha to China where 
he had a distbgujshcd career os a translator. Thus we aee how 


* J,A. pL 32a 

* Sw OtftVitiiiim ill stetn'i KAMk P- 544. The Tain niigqMl 

265-^ n. 

* Thtj cireuuutiiiiL'^ whish the cxpeditLon iite -aUt ttctj clear. It wm 

worlcd bjf Ihc kin^ cf Turfm aiijd CtJlrf aMiJl polentatce who wmT^ the vjuMil dl 
llifl Tiin tmd i-bo on bwJ tenni with KuDho.. They pmbably Mk«l Fo-ebhm for 
JuuAtacico id mbd^idu* thfir tiYol which he was dfiUght^d to gJYt ffqaifi Aytlmritica 
(tj. Cat p. gjvfl Karailiaiir u the nami? df town, but 

thii BHmi td bo a 
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Cliiiia brought into intdlcctiial tou^^h liiitb India (rad how 
the Mahayana was gaining in Central Asia territory previoualy 
oecupied by the Hinayana. The monk Dhannagupta who paa^^ed 
through Kucha about 584 saya that the king favoured Mahayan-^ 
istcih That Kucha diould have been the home of distinguished 
I translators is not strange for a fltatement* has been preserved 
^ , ' to the effect that Sanskrit texts were used in the cities lying to 
the west of it^ but that in Kucha itaeli Indian languages wens 
^ not understood and tranalations were made^ although such 
Sanskrit words as weie oaMly intelligiblG were retained. 

In the time of the Wei, Kueha again got into trouble with 
China and was brought to order by another punitive expeditioji 
in 448. After tins lesson a long series of tribute-bearing mi^ons 
is recorded, sent first to the court of Wei, and aftenrard^ to the 
Liang, Chou and SuL The notice resjwcting the country are to 
a large extent repetitions. They pmi^ its olitnato^ fertility and 
mineral wealt h: the mogtiificecee of t he royal paloeoj the number 
and splendour of the religious establishments. Peacocks were 
as common aa fowls and the Chinese annalists evidently had a 
general impression of n brilliants pleasure-loving and not very 
moral city. It was specially famous for its mude: the songs and 
donees of Kucha, performed by native artiste^ wcao long in 
favour at the Imperial Court, and a list of twenty airs been 
preserved®. 

When the T^ang dynasty came to the throne Kucha sent an 
embassy to do homage but again supijorted Karashahr in 
rebellion and again brought on herself a punitive expedition 
(648)^ But the tou'o was peaoefuJ and prosperous when visited 
by Hsiion Chuang about 530- 

His description agrees in subsUnce with other notices, but 
he praises the honesty of the people^ He menrions that the 
king waa a native and that a much modified Indian alphabet 
. was in use. As a churchman, he oaturaDy dwells with pleasum 
on the many monasteries and great imagee, the quinquennial 

* a Urn, J,A. l&ia, m jL quoting Cbkum, 

* Q 1 iot<^i hy S. L6vi fram tiw Sut^ Kaa €hm^. &» 1013, il tL :h4 

End l»C4p p. MS. ^ 

■ Aj a proof of mfloBnM in ChinoK culinr?, it Im Uit^natiog to nota thmt 

tiw wm MYed onhi>atc!u for tha imporUl btun^aBt#, Izidadicit thooe of Kunhm, 
BakhATA ttod Ladii mnd m mjied one Ui whlt^h were mujuekM from SoioorkADiL 
Kaaligiir, Cftmlrtjii and Japno^ 
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asscmbUea and religious prof>esi$ione^ Them were more than 
100 mona^teri^ with upwards of 5000 brethren who ail followed 
the Sarv4stiv&da and the “gradnal te-aehLng*” which probably // 
ineans the Hinayana os opposed to the audden illujidria.tian^ 
caused by Alahayanist revelation. The pilgrim differed from his 
hosts on the matter of diet and would not join them in eating 
meat. But he admits that the monks were strict according to 
their lights and that the monasteries wore centres of learning. 

In 65S Kucha wb^ made the seat of government for the 
territory known as the Four Ganisona. Dtiring the nest century 
it sent several missioiie to the Chinese and about 788 wbb visited 
by Wu-K^ung, who indicates that musie and Buddhism were^"^ 
still flourishing. He mentions an Abbot who spoke w^itb equal 
fluency the language of the country, Chinese and Sanskrit. 
Nothing is known about Kucha from this date until the eleventh 
coutuiy when we again hear of missions to the Chinese Court. 

The finnals mention them under the heading of Uigurs^ but 
Buddliism seems not to have been extinct for even, in 1096 the 
Envoy presented to the Emperor a jado Buddha. According to 
Hsilan Chuang's account the Buddhism of Karashahr (Yenld) 
was the eamc as that of Kucha and its monasteiies enjoyed the 
samo reputation for stricincHs and learning. 

Tyrfan is an oa^ais containing the rmna of seveml cities and 
possibly different sites were umd as the capital at different 
periods. But the whole area is so smaU that such differences 
can be of little importance. The name Turfan appears to be 
modem. The Ming Annals^ state that this city lies in the 
land of ancient Ch'e-shih (or Kii-shih) called Kao Ch'ang m fcho 
time of the Sui, This name was abolishal by the T'ang but 
restored by the Sung. 

The principal city now generally kno^m as Chotficho seems 
to he identical with Kno Ch^ang* and Jdiquti^hahri and is oallcd 
by Mohammedans Apaus or EphesuSp a curious dcslgnatLou 
connected with an ancient sacred site renamed the Cave of tho 
Seven Sleepcm. Extensive Uteraiy' remains have been found ip 
tj^M^;jihe.;^inciuiie worl^Jo Sanslpitj Ghineset &nd various 
Iranian and Turkish idioms but also in two dialects of so-oalled 

* Quolfid by Brct^cliaeidiEr^ Mtdineml il 1&&. 

* iVlliut. J.A. lOiS* 1. p. i^TS, ni^^giNiU th&L Ctiotfloba or Qooo ia the TEirkiiij 
cqnjTalr&l of Kao Ck uk^ Ja T' prof3ii[kciii.ljdiit tke being amitted. 
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Tokharian. Blue-ejdl, red-haired and red-licarded people are 
frequently portrayed on the walk of Turfan- 

But the early hktory of this people and of their civilkatioa 
is chiefly a matter of theory. In the Han period^ there was a 
kingdom called Ku-shih or Klii-shih, with two capitals. It was 
destroyed in 60 b.o. by the Chinese general Ch^ng-Chi and eight 
email principaJitios were formed in ifa place. In the fourt h and 
fifth oantiirioB A.P* Turfan had aome connection with two 
ephemeral states which arose in Kansu under the names of Hon 
liang and Pei Liang, The former was founded by Lii-Kuangp 
the general who* aa related aborc, took Kucha. He fell foul of 
a tribe m hk territory called ChuKjh'ii* described as belonging 
to the Haiung-nu- Undi^the^ ehieftain M§ng’^un,_who 
de¥oted _ hifl later yoarg to literattiro and Bud dhkni^ this tribe 
took a good deal of territory from the Koii Gang, in Turkestan 
as well as in Kansu^ and called their state Pei Liang. It w'as 
conquered by the Wei dynasty in 439 and two memborB of the 
late Teigning house determined t-o try their fortune in Turf an 
end ruled there BuccesHiTOly for about twenty years. An Chon* 
the second of these princes* died in 4S0 and hk fame survivee 
because nine years after ]m death a temple to Maitreya was 
dedicated in his honour with a long inscription in Chinese. 

Another Ime of Chinese rulers^ bearing the family name of 
Cb'iu* established themselYeis at Kao-ch^ai^ in 50T and under 
the Sui dynasty one of them married a CMnese princess. Turian 
paid due homage to the T'ang dynasty on its accession but later 
it was found that tributary mkaions coming from the w'est to 
the Chinese court were stopped there and the close rclationa of 
its king with the western Turks inspired alarm. Accordingly it 
was destroyed by the imperial forces in G40. This is confirmed 
by the record of Hstion ChuEuig. In__hk biogra phy there is a 
d escri ption of his reception by the king of Kao-eh'an p on hk 
outw^ journey. But in the account of ids tro^a writtoD^after 
return he speaks of the city as no longer existent. 

Kevert heless the political and intoUGctiial the oasis 

was not annihilated. It was conqnetod by the Uigurs at an 
tmccriain date* but they were ^tabliehed there in the eighth 
and ninth centuries and about TfiO their Khan adopted Manichm- 
ism as the stat'O religion. The many manuscripts in Sogdlan and 

l CbartmDCSi p. 101. 
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other Pereiari dialects found at Tiufan show that it bad an old 
and close connection ivith the west. It is otcu possihle that 
Mani may ha\^ preached there himself but It does not appear 
that his teaching becajne mflqentjaJ tmtiJ about 700 a.d. The 
presence of Nestorianiam is also attested. Tibetan influenoo too 
must have affected Turfati in the eighth and ninth centmiee for 
many Tibetan documents have been found there although it 
seems to bavo been outside the political sphere of Tibet. About ^ 
I^gdom was dMtroyed ^the Kirghiz, 
thema^orra of juddjgiistjricsts, cl e^Iy indicated 
by_^U:lt8 filled \wth jkelet o iiB sti li weyiug fragmentflL of. 
mggaatjc robe, occurr ed in this period. But Buddhism was not 
extinguish^ and lingered hero longer than in other parts of the 
Tarim basin. Even in 1420 the people of Turfan were Buddhists 
and the iling Annals say that at Huo-chou {or Kara-Khojo) 
there were more Buddhist temples than dwelling houses. 

Ixsfc us now turn to Khotan^ This was the ancient as well as 
the modem name of the principal city in the souUicm part of 
the Ta^ basin but was modified in Chinese to Yii-t'ien, in. 
Sanskrit to Kustana^. The Tibetan equivalent is Li-yul, the land 
of Ij, but no explanation of this designation is forthcoming. 

Traditions respecting the origin of Khotan ore preserved in 
the travels of Hsuan Chuang and also in the Tibetan seriptiues, 
Mme of which are expressly said to be traneiatioua from the 
language of Li. These traditions are popiikr legends hut they 
agree in essentials and appear to contain a kernel of important 
truth namely that Khotan was founded bv two streams of 
cojonig ationcQminafj^Qm China andJromTn^^he latter betog 
ag5aehpw^oiu™ted_^';^_^ H 
m^^uction of Buddtesm is attributed no^to the^_primnal 
colonists but to a later mi^puiu^ who, accordina t o Hsiian 
Cnugjig^ came from 

Mc tWmnflat. Filie tit 1820. atid Steb,'# 

y ^ Tibetan tnlditig™ »• 

Kockiull. ii/fi e/ lAc Mv4dha, pp, S30 . vs m 

* Mutn to been & kyiTOwJ pen-0t«ion ol Uwi numfl. to maio U 

mtAn breMt td the iiart(i, 

Sino.Kl««ddW «««• with ^ les^nd 

Pr 204^ Bat lun equm are later lium 73 

i Sj^ td wmvereion ju tin- rslgn rf King VfiavBHm- 

tihn™, 1,0 jBw, *Her Uie l™md*iion of KhotacL 
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\ Thi.^ traditional connection with India ia confirmwl by the 
| dfecoveiy of numerous documents written in Kharoshthl 
characters and a Prakrit dialect. Theif contents inciicato that 
\ this Prakrit was the language of common life and they were 
found m one heap with Chinese documents dated a*d. The 
\ presenoo of this alphabet and language b not adequately es- 
plained by the activity of Buddhist miBsianaiics for in Khotan, 
1 as m other parta of Asia, the concomitantB of Buddhism are 
^ Sanskrit and the Bralimi alphabet. 

There was also Iranian influence in Khotau. It shows itself 
in art and has left indubitablo traces in the language etUled by 
dome Nordarischi hut when the speakets of that language reached 
the oasis or what part they played there, we do not yet know. 

Aa a consequeneo of Chang Ch'ien*a misgaon men Honed above. 
Khotan sent an Embassy to the Ghmeee Court in the reign of 
Wu-ti {l4Ct^7 B.c.) and the Tang Annals state that its Idngs 
handed down the insignia of Imperial investiture from that lime 
onwards. There seems how^over to have been a dynastic revolu¬ 
tion about and It la poa^ible that tlie Vi jay a line of 

kings, mentioned in vaiions Tibetan works, then began to leign^. 
Khotan became a powerful state but submitted to the conquering 
arms of Pan-Ch^ao and perhaps suhsequently subdued by 
Kanishka. As the later Han dynasty declined, it iigain became 
Btrong but continuf^ to send embosaieg to the Imperial Court., 
There is nothing more to mention until the visit of Fa-Hsien in 
400. He describes “ the pleasant and pro^^|>e^□u^j kingdom " with 
evident gusto^ There w^ere some tens of thousands of uxonks 
mostly followers of the Maliayana and in the country, where the 
homes of the people were scattered "like stars about the ooiseSt 
OAch house had a small stupa before the door. He stopped in 
a well ordered convent with 3000 monks and mentions a 
maguiticenb ostablishmeut callwl Tlic ICing's New' Monastery. 
He also describes a great car festival which shows the Indian 
colour of Khotanese religion. Perhaps Fa-Hsien and Hc^tian 
Chuang unduly emphasize fMsetesiastical features, but they also 
did not hcaitate to say w^hen they thought things uosalkf^tory 
and their praise shows that Buddhism w^as flourisiimg. 

In the fifth and eisth centuries Khotan passed through 
troublous times and was attacked by the Tangut^^ Juan-Juan 
^ Sw 8t4?n Konov in 10X4, p, 0451 
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and WMto Hires, Throughout tlaa stormy period misdoiis wTro 
sent at intervals to China to beg for help. The pilgrim Sung Yiin^ 
traveme^he oasis in 51D. His account of the tiumeroua bannera 
beonng Chineae inscriptions hung up in the temple of Han-mo 
proves that though the political influence of China woa weak 
she was still in touch with tho Tarim basin. 

When the T'ang effectively asserted their suzerainty in 
Jfentral Asia, Khotan was included in the Four Garrisons. Tho 
T_ang_^al8 while repeating much which is found in earlier 
^counts, add some points of interest, for they any that the 
revere the God of Heaven {Hden sben) and also the 
• This undoubtedly means that there were 
Zoroastna^ as well as Buddhists, which is not mentioned in 
earher periods. The annals also mention that the king’s house 
pictures and that bis family name was Wei 
Ch ih pus may possibly be a Chineae rendering of Vijaja, the 
^nskrit name or title W'hich according to Tibetan sources was 
borne by all the sovereigns of Khotan. 

Hsuan Chuaug broke his return journey at Khotan in 644. 
He mentions the foni^eaa of the people for music and says 
that their language differed from that of other countries. Tho 
MahayAua was the prevalent sect but the pilgrim stopped in a 
monastery of the Sarvastivadins*, He describes several rites in 
the neighbourhood, particularly the Go&inga or Cbw-hom 
mountain* supposed to have been viaited by the Buddha 
Though te does not mention Zoroastrians, ho notices that the 
people of P i-mo near Khotan were not Buddhista. 

About 674 king of Khotan did j^nol homage at the 
Chinese Cburt. The Emperor constituted his territory into a 
government called P'i^sha after the deity P'i-sha-m&n or 
Vaiiravana and made him responsible for its administration, 
pother long did homage between 743 and 756 and received an 
impenal pimcess as his consort. Chinese poUtical influence was 
e^tive until the last decade of tho eighth century but after 
71K> tho conquests of the Tibetans put an end to it and there is 

* S» Stfrin, v|jid<nj pp. 170^ 4M 

a^^Tjun "^'■ ^~ =«»•• 

■ Beat Lif0, p. £*5, 
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no mention o! Khotnn in tho Chinese Annals tor about 150 yeai^. 
Kumetom Tibetan mannseripts and imjeriptinns found at Endero 
testify to these conquests. The rule of the Uigurs who replaoed 
Tibet as the dominant power in Turfan and the nort hern Tnrlm 
basin does not appear to have oxtendod to Khotan. 

It is not till that we hear of renewed diplomatic relations 
with China. The Imperial Court received an embaaay from 
Khotan and deemed it of sufficient importance to despatch a 
special mission in return* Eight other embassies were sent to 
China in the tenth century and at least three of them were 
acoomponied by Buddhist priests. Their object woe probably to 
solicit hdp against the attacks of Mohammedans. No details 
are known as to the Mohammedan conquest hut it ap£iart^nt]y 
took place between 970 and lOOO after a long struggle. 

Another cultural centre of the Tarim boain must have existed 
in the oosee near Lobmor where Afiran and a nampilp-gfl to 
the north of the lake have been investigated by Stein. They 
have yielded numeroiiB Til>ctan documents, but abo fine rema^ 
of Gandbaran_art_and Prakrit documeiita written in the Kharo- 
V ahtST choracter. Probably the use of this language and alphabet 
was not common further oast, for thougli a Kharosht]iS_^tgin^ 
was found by Stein in an old Chinese frontier post^ the iibrofy 
of Tun-ixuaug yielded no speebneus of them. That libraryj how¬ 
ever, dating apparently from the epoch of the T'aitg, contained 
^me Sanskrit Buddhist literature and was rich m,^gdianp 
Turkish, and Tibetan manuscripts. 

4 

Ample oa are the materials for the study of Buddhism in 
Central Asia those hitherto published throw* little light on the 
time and manner of its inlroductiou. At present much is 
hypothetical for we have feiv historical data—such as tho career 
of Kumarajiva and the inscription on the Temple of Maitreya 
at Tnrfan—but a gmat mass of lltcro^ and artistic evidence 
from which various deductions can be drawn. 

It is clear that there was constant intcrcouisc with India and 
^thc Oxus region. The ua g jj Q^r^rit and of various Irani eui 
idioms pointa to actual colonization from these two quarters and 

^ IkxH Cuihajf, XL ^ 114^ 
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^ ia [>it>bable tliat there we re two atr eams of Buddlikm, for tli© 
ghin^ pjj^ng-ag ^ t£il Shan-shaa fnear LoB ^rTT Turfan^ a> 
Kucha and Kaghgar were HiimyAniat. w hereag Yarkand a nd 
K^tff_ger g M ah ayA fllst Further, much of the architeeture. 
seulpture and painting is simply Q aadha ran and the older 
ap^lj^e cnnji^y be a eparated from th TGiiidhftran art nf to 
lot^y^yjgnsiderabje interral. This art was in part Wrif 
with Kanishka, and if his began in 78 a.d. or later the first 

specimens of it cannot be much anterior to the Christian era- The 
earhtat Chinese notitts of the existence of Buddhism in Kashtar 
and Kucha date from 400 (Fa-Hsion) and the third century 
(Annals of the T^n, 203~3i7) rospeotivefy, but they speak of it 
aa the national religion and munificently endowed, so that it 
may Well have been established for some centuries. In Turfan 
the ^t definite record is the dedication of a temple to Maitreya 
in 469 hilt probably the history of religion there was much the 
«tLme a$ in Kueba. 

It is o^y m Khotan that tradition, if not history, gives a 
niore detailed narrative. This is found in the works of the Chinese 
pilgrims Hsiian Chuaug and Sung Yiin and also in four Tibetan 
works which are apparently translated from the language of 
Khotan . As the stoiy is substantially the same in all, it merits 
^nmderation and may be accepted as the account current in 
the hterary circles of Khotan about 500 a. n. It relates that the 
Indians who were part-founders of that city in^Oie roll's 
Asoka were not Buddhists® and the Tibetan veMon places the 
wnv^on with great apparent accuracy 170 years after the 
fou^ation of the kingdom and 404 after tho death of the 
Buddha At that time a monk named Yaiiocana, who was an 
mcaniatiori of Manjuiri, came to Khotan, according to Hsuan 
Chuang from Kashmir* He jg aaid to have introduced a new 

tlic king, Vijayasambhava, 
bmit for him the great monastery of Tsarma outside the capital 
which was miraculously supplied with reUcs. Il^e cannot be sure 

I, J 3ft5i and lor iK* T^KtAn RqckltEll^ Lif^ 

- A Ifom KwIimircaUrf iiteut 
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that the Tibetjm dates wem intended to have the meaning they 
would bear for our ehronology* that ia about 80 but if they 
had* there ia nothing improbable in the story^ for other traditioiia 
assert that Buddhism was preached in Kashmir in the time of 
Asoka. On the other hand, tliere was a dynastic change in 
Khotan about 60 and the monarch who then came to the 
throne may have been Vijayasambhava. 

According to the Tibetan account no more monaatoriea worn 
huUt for seven reigiia. The eighth king built two^ one on the 
celebrated Go^ha or Gosringa moimtain. In the eleventh reign 
after Vijayasombhava, more chaifcyas and viharas were built in 
connection vcith the introduction of the siikworm industry. 
Suhsequentlyp but mthout any clear indication of date, the 
introduction of the I^lahSsanghlka and SarvastivAdin schools is 
mentioned. 

The Tibetan annAla also mention seveml persecutions of 
Buddhism in Khotan ms a result of which the monks fled to 
Tibet and Bmr.ha. Tlieir chronology is confused but seems to 
make these troubles cqincido ’with a persecution m Tibet, 
presumably that of Lang-dar-ma, If so, the pcnaecution in 
Khotan must have been due to the early attacks of Moham- 
mcdans which preceded the final conquest in about lOOO 

Neither the statements of the Chinese annalbts about Central 
Asia nor its own traditions prove that Buddhism flourished there 
before the Christian era. But they do not disprove it and even 
if the dream of the Emperor Jling-Ti and the consequent 
embassy are diamissod as legends, it is admitted that Buddhism 
penetrated to China by land not later than the early decades of 
that ora. It must therefore have been knowm in C^ntnJ J^i^ 
previously and perhaps Khotan the placo. wh^rp_jlL^rat 
fieurighod. 

It b fairly certain that about 1 fifi B.c. the YiiehHchih moved 
westwards and settled in the lands of the Oxmb after ejecting 
the Sakos^ but like many warlike nomads they may have ckscH- 
lated betiveen the east and west^ rccDiling if they struck against 
a powerful adveraar^' in either quarter. Le Coq has put forward 
an interesting theory of their origin. It is that they ’Were ono 
of the tribes known as Saythiai^ in Europe and at an unknown 

1 U If iJw ptmhlt thjkt Buddiiuaii Iwl A bftdl time m ibf ^ih ud sixth mittuiM 
At thi hiinifU ot ttu JiiBJi-^uaia Aad Hum. 
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period moved eastwards from eouthem Eusiia, perliaps leaving 
traces of tbeir presence in the monumeiits still oxistnig in the 
district of Minussiiisk, He also identifies th^m mth tho red- 
haired, blno^eyed people of the Chotscho frescoes and tho 
speakers of the Tokharion language. But theee iittcrcsting 
bypothesea cannot be regarded as proved. It however, oertain 
that the Yiieh-chih invaded India^^ founded the Kushon Empire 
and were intimately connected (especially in the person of their 
great king Kanisbka) with Gandharan art and the form of 
Buddhism which finds expre^on in it. Now the Chinese 
pilgrim Fa-Hsicn {o. 400) found the Hinayftna prevaJent in 
Shan-sban^ Kneha, Kashgar, Osh, Udyana and Gandhara, 
Hfliian Chuang also notes its presence in Balkh;, Bamian, and 
Persia. Both notice that the Mah3.yAna was predonunant in 
Khotan though not to the exclusion of the other schooL It 
w^ould appear that in modem language the North-West Frontier 
province of India, Afghanistan, Badakshan (with small adjommg 
states), tho Pamir regions and the Tarim bnjgin all accepted 
Gandboran Buddhism and at one time formed part of the 
Kushan Empire. 

It is probably to this Gandharon Buddhism that the Chinese 
pilgrims refer when they speak of the SarvfiativMin echool of 
the Hinayina as prevalent. It ie known that this school was 
cloeely connected with the Council of Kanishka. Ita meta- 
physics wore decidedly not Mahay&nist hut there is no reason 
why it should have objected to the veneration of such BodhtBat'- 
tvas as are portrayed in the Gandhara sculptures. An mteresting 
passage in the life of Hsiian Chuang relat-es that he had a dispute 
in Kueha with a Mahayunist doctor who maintained that the 
bookB; called TKa-hj^hij Chii-shc, and P'i-sha were sufficient- for 
salvation, and denounced the Yoga^tra oa heretical, to the 
great indignation of tho pilgrim^ whose pmetieal dofimtion of 
MahajAn iem aeems to have been the acceptance of this work* 

* TTit Latrr Han Aiuiult »y lllAt the llinduH tKuTl the Vflrth-nfn'h 

tiOd arenot uMmctoiq^ to fight bMAUH thoy BuddhUilA. fSpo 1910, 

p. 1924 wtnui xq imply timl ibe YQ^b'duh nat Buddhuto. But rvea 
ihii WM the real vkfW of tit EUEnpil<^r ol th& Anuab wa di> not kmw from wiat 
werk he this ALat^itiiEiit nai to wiat ditto it refora. 

* Be* Bc*l, Lifi, p. SO, JolifTi, p. fSOi, Tbe bookfl xnoatiQited ww jippan^ntly thm 

SmyaktabiuiiharmiilirLdaya (Naajio^ 12S7)^ Abhidfutmia Koaha (Nnnjir, 
AbhidbAnEa'Vibbi4ha{Nmjio, 12M) and 1170)v 
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reputed to have been revealed by Maitreya to Asanga. Such a 
definition and division might leave in the Hinayana- miicb tha-t 
we should not oxpcct to find there. 

The Mahay^nist Buddhism of Kliotan was a separate stream 
and Usiian Chu&ng says that it came from Kashmir. Though 
Kashmir is not known as a centre of Mabayfimsm, yet it would 
b© a natural route for men and ideas passing from any part of 
India to Khotan. 


5 


The Tanm basin and tbe lands of the Ojius^ were a region 
v?^heiip different roUgions and cultures mingled and there is no 
difficulty in supposing that Buddhism might have amalgamated 
tbere with Zoroastrianism or Christianity. The (question is 
whether there is ony ovidonco for such amalgamatiou. It is 
above all in its relations with CTima that Central Asia appears 
as an e&ehange of roUgions. It passed on to Chino the art and 
thought of India, perhaps adding sometiung of its own on the 
way and then received them back from China with further 
additions*. It certainly received a great deal from Persia: the 
number of manuscripts in different Iranian laiigtiages puts this 
beyond doubt. Equally ondoubted is its debt to India, but it 
would bo of eveu greater interest to determine w hether Indian 
Buddhl^jowcs j, ^bt to Central Asia an d to define th at debt. 
For Tibet the relation was mutual. The Tibetans occupied the 
Tarim basin during a century and according to their traditions 
monks went from Kliotan to instruct Tibet. 

The Buddhist literature discovered in Central Asia represents, 
like its architecture, soveral periods. We have first of all the 
fragments of the Sanskri t Aga mas. found at Turfan, Tiin-huang, 
and in the Khotan flistrict: fragments of the dramas an d poema 
of jyvagbosha from Turfan: the Prat^oksha^rf the Sarvasti- 
vadins from Kucha and uumerotis versions of the anthology 
called Dharmapada or CdAna, The most intoresting of these is 
tbe Prakrit version found in the neighbourhood of Khotan, but 
fragments in Tokharian and Sanskrit have also been discov^. 


’J’” ol tie Turim bum n rfne U, the cjcocUent pnMmlion at ibi 

Bed It* ckM Hmeectign with Chin*. Th* 0*u. i^bni uffertd mo™ [™m 

* m Uae uksedptiQQ of Turfua. 
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AH tills literature probably represents the canon as ifc erieted in \ 
the epoch of Kanishka and of the Gandharan seulpturESj of at] ^ 
least the older atmtum in that canon. ^ 

The newer stratum is composed of MahAyini^t mtUM of 
which there h a great abundancei though no complete List has 
been published^. The popularity of the Praj&&-p&ramitl, the 
Lotus and the SuTama-prabb^ ia attested. The last was 
translated into both Uigur (from the Chinese] and into ** Iranicn 
Oriental.” To a still later epoch* belong tbc I)b4ra^ or magical 
fonnu]a& tfhich have been discovered in considerahlo quantitios.^^ 
Sylvaiii lAvi has shown that some Mahiyanist ouiras were 
either written or re-edited in Centra! Not only do they 

contain lista of Central Aaian place-namea but these receive an 
importance w hich can be explained only by the local patriatism 
of the writer or the public w hich he addressed* Thus the Shtya- 
garbha antra praises the mountain of Go^ringa near Khotau 
mneh as the Puranas celebrate in special chapters called 
hlah^tmyas the medta of some holy place. Even more remark¬ 
able is a list in the Chandragarhha sutra. The Buddha in one of 
the groat transformation scenes common in these works sends 
forth rays of light which produce innumerablc manifestations of 
Buddhas. India (together with w-hat is called the w^estem region) 
has a total of 613 maiufestatton$j whereas Central Aida and China 
have 9TL Of these the w^hela Chinese Empire has 255, Ihe 
kingdoms of Khotan and Kucha have 180 and D9 respectively, 
but only fiO arc given to Benares and 30 to I^Iagadha. Clearly 
Central Asia was a very important place for the author of this 
list*. 

One of the Turkish sutras discovered at Turfan contains a 
discoui^ of the Buddha to the merchants Trapusha and Bhallika 
w ho are dceeribed as Turks and India is called Kormusta^ that 
is Homiuzd. In another Brahma is called i^srua^ identided oa 
the Iranian deity Zervau^. In those instances no innovation of 
doctrine m implied but when the world of spirits and men 

^ Or at Icaat ii noit to tuv Iwrv in nangkocni*, LDI4. 

i 1 do noL rcLtiiii Lo wy thal all arc latci 

* ]l lA even prqb«.blti tb&t apocrjphnl ^Atisa worn dnEapnKd in Cealml AjdjL 

iSee in if iTydiamirmty Sylvmin S!^. 

* Tbe^ Liit nf iinanili^tatlciiu in Junbudvipn enumerntna IdnKd'OiiuL All aonnot 
be IdMiljiled with certainty, bnt appimnlly lew tboii boU am witkia Indim propar 

■ Spu Bibl, EuJd. m, pp, M, 4^ irv. [k 45^ 
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Central Aaaan instead of Indian, it is onJy nattinal that 
the doctrine too should take on somo loca] colour^. 

Thus the dated insoription of the temple erected in Turfan 
A.D. 469 is a mixture of Chinese ideas, both Oonfuciaa and 
Taoist, with Indian. It is in honour of Moitreya, a Hodhisattm 
known to the Hlnayana, but here regardod not merely as the 
future Buddha but os an active and benevolent dei^ who 
manifeste himself in many forms*, a view which also flntia 
expression in the tradition that the works of Aaanga were 
revelatioriB made by him. AkMagorbha and the Dharmakaya 
are mentioned. But the inscription also speaks of heaven (tlca) 
as appointing princea, and of the universal law (too) and it 
contains several references to Chinese literature. 

Even more remarkable is the admixture of Buddhism in 
Monichaeism. The discoveries made in Central Asia make 
intelligible the Chinese edict of 739 which accuses the Manl- 
chteans of falsely taking the name of Buddhism and deceiving 
the people*. Tliis is not surprising for Mani seems to have taught 
that Zoroaster, Buddha and Christ had preceded him os 
apostles, and in Buddhist countries his followers naturally 
adopted words and symbols familiar to the people. Thus 
Manicha^on deities are represented like Bodhisattvae sitting 
eros-leggcd on a lotus; Mani receives the epithet Ju-lai or 
Tathagata; as in j'Vmida’s Faracliso, there are holy trees bcariug 
flowers which enclose beings styled Buddha; the construction 
and phraseology of Alanichwan books resemble those of a 
Buddhist Sutra-*, In some waj-s the association of Taoism and 
ManiclueUm was even closer, for the Hu-hua-chiiig identifies 
Buddha with Lao-tzu and Mani. and two Manich®an books have 
passed into the Taoist Canon*. 


Tli« TiirfijJi •tyta tl» Buddb* G<id (nsneril or God of Godt 

TM «][|ncMun k EppliMl u, h«n in annkiil. bat tU Turtidi pinwHi 

^ more d.iwdftj nod fwqueoL TJw SoHAkrit |>[in« mny ow™, d^e to Imnkn 

■ An cbou. ibB Pnn« to wbw, ni,oio,y iho vu di^Jicntod, »oamii lo 

be tvgArd(*J u a muuffHtALiaEi ui 

^ Clwvuiiia and PoIJiot 

«ml^ Un UuiW rttnmvo (-n Chine" 1011, joiaj i. * nwat 

T»luabL< mq,tnbnU0ii to ottr hiia«le<|^.c of jn Ctnlal Aoj* and Chino, 

lee J^A- J9l pp. Uid See Id Ood, jirtua. AhiA. 
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Nestoiiaa Chnstiamly also in tha Tfuim h funn and 

beoamo promineDt in the seventh eoatiny, Thm with the 

record of it^ introduction into China by A-Io-pen in 635 a,d.^ 
almost simultaneously with Zoroastrianism, Fragments of the 
New Testament have bcsen found at Turfaa belonging mostly 
to the ninth century but one to the fifth. The most interesting 
document for the histoiy of Nestorianifim is etil] the monument 
discoverod at Si-ngan-fu and commonly called the Nestorian 
Btoue^* It bears a long inscriptioQ partly in Chinese and partly 
in Syriac composed by a foreign prieat called Adam or in Chineso 
King Tsing giving a long account of the doctrines and hist-oiy 
of Nestorianism, Not only does this inscription contaio many 
Buddhist phrases (such as Seng and Ssu for Ohristian priests 
and monasteries) hut it deliberately omite all mention of tho 
crucifixion and merely says in speaking of the creation that God 
arrangod the cardinal points in tho shape of a croes. This con 
hardly be explained as due to incomplete statement for it teviewo 
in aome detail the life of Christ and its results. The motivo of 
omisgion must be the feeling that redemption by his death was 
not an acceptable doctrine* It interejSting to find that King- 
Tsing consorted with Buddhist prieste and even set about 
translating a sutm from the Hu language. Takakusu quotes a 
passage from one of the catalogues of the Japanese Tripitaka® 
which et ates that he was a Persian and eoUaborated with a monk 
of Kapi^ called Prajna. 

We have thus clear evidence not only of tho co-existcnce of 
Buddliism and Christianity but of friendly relations between 
Buddhist and Christian priests. The Emperoris objection to such 
commixture of religions was unusual and probably duo to zeal 
for pure Buddhism* It is passible that in western China and 
Central Asia Buddhism^ Taoism^ Mojudueism^ Nestorianism and 
Zoroastrianism all borrowed from one another just as the fir^ 
two do in, China to-day and Buddhism may have become 
modified by this cont-act. But proof of it is necossaiy^ In mo^t 
places Buddhism waa in strength and numbers the most im- 

^ Hpuddly ‘*1^ HtUe cltrftiKmB de Si in Van^ pS/fw- 

PPL If, and 20 , 

* Sm LCr UL. p. JH, lot Mme inteiFestUig nMn&i^B tSc UQwiUis^- 

nesi o( iho Xvtoruju uid duo trf to gi™ pal^lidtj to tins {^racifirioo. 

* TakiifcuBU^ pp, laa^ 223, Mhd Tvung P<K?p I9C€, p. fiSt. 
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port-ant of all these reltgioiis and older than all except Zoroas- 
trLanUm. Its contact with Manichieistn tnay possibly date irom 
the life of Main, but apparently the earliest Christian monnscripta 
found in Oentra! Asia are to be assigned to the fifth century. 

On the other hand the Chinese Tripitaha contains many 
translations which bear an earlier date than this and arc 
ascribed to translators connected with the Yiieh-chib. I seo no 
reason to doubt the statements that the Happy Land sntra and 
PrajBa.paramita (Xanjio, 25, 5) were translated before 200 a,d. 
and portions of the Avataipsaka and Lotus (Nonjio, 100, 103, 
138) before 300 A.D. But if so, the principal doctrines of 
Mahayanist Buddhism must have hecn known in Kiiotan^ and 
the lands of Oxtis before we have definite ovidence for the 
presence of Christianity there* 

Zoroastrianism may however have contributed to the de¬ 
velopment and transformation of Buddhism for the two were 
certainly in contact* Thus the coins of Kanishka bear figures of 
rersian deities* more frequently than images of the Buddha: 
we know from Chinese sources that tho two religions co-existed 
at Khotan and Ka.s]igar and possibly there are hostile references 
to Buddhism (Buiti and Gaotema the heretic) in the Persian 
seriptures*. 

li It is true that we should be cautious in fancying that we 
detect a foreign origin for tho Mah^ana. Different as it may 
be from the Buddhism of tho Pali Canon, it is an Indian not on 
exotic growth. Deification, pantheism, the creation of radiant 
or terrible deities, extreme forms of idealism or nihilism in 
motaph3rsics are tendencies manifested in Hinduism as eiearly 
as m Buddhism. Even tho doctrine of the Buddha's three 
bodies, which sounds like an imitation of the Christian Trinity, 
has roots in the centuries before the Christian era. But late 
Buddhism indubitably borrowed many personogos from the 
Hindu pantheon, and when we find Buddhas and BoclHsattvaa 
such os Amitabha, Avalokita, Manju^ri and Kshitigarbha with¬ 
out clear antecedents in India we may suspect that they am 
borrowed from some other mythology, and if similar figures 
were known to Zoroastrianism, that may be their source. 

^ Tuiffto ftod Kuchfi are Hpakea of aa bmag nmipjy HmnyiDWL 

■ a« Slcbip diiik* miu, 

* St» ^VetidfiLid) pp, I45p 200; iim, p, v. p. 
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Th 0 mo$t important of them is AmitAbha. He is strangdy 
in the earlier art and literature of Indian Biiddhusm. 
Some of the nameless Buddha figures in the Gandharan aoulp- 
tures nmy represent hitn^ bat ttua is not proved and the work^ 
of Griinwedel and Fouoher suggest thateompaxed with Avalokita 
and Tara his images are late and not numemn^. In the eaxher 
part of the Lotus^ he is only just mentioned as if he were of no 
apecial importance. He h mentioned towards the end of 
the Awatening of Faith aaeribod to A^vaghosha, but the author- 
ehip of the work eaimot be regarded as certain and, if it were, 
the passage ^ands apart from the main argument and nxight 
well be an addition. Again in the MahAyana-siitrAlank4ra* of 
his paradise ia just mentioned. 

Against these meagre and cursory notices m Indian literatuto 
may be set the faet that two translations of the principal 
Amidist scriptttrG into Chinese were made in the second century 
and four in the third, aU by natives of Centra! Asia. The 
inference that the ■worship of AmitAbha Nourished in Central 
Asia some time before the earliest of these translations is 
irrcsistiblo. 

Accoiding to TAranatha, the Tibetan historian of Buddhism^ 
this worship goes haok to Baraha or Kahuhibhadra. He was 
reputed to have been the teacher of Nagtrjtma and a great 
magician. He saw AmitAbfin in the land of Dhingkota and died 
ydth Ids face turned to wards Sukh&vati. 1 have found no 
explanation of the name Dhlngkolia but tho name Samba does 
not sound Indian. He is said to have been a audrn and he is 
represented in Tibetan pictures mth a beard and topknot and 
holding an arrow< in his hand. In aU this there is little that 
can be called hlstoiy, but fttill it appears that the first person 
whom tradition connects with the worship of .Amitabha was 
of low caste, bore a foreign namop saw the deity in an unknown 
country, and like many tantrio teachers was represented as 
totally iinhke a Buddhist monk. It cannot he proved that he 
came from the lands of the Oxus or Turkestan* but such an 

» Chap, VIL Thfl neticta bn mil nnd isrv. tnj rather mow detaUAd bnt 

9\m Inter 

* lU, p. 23. 

■ TmnaL Echktmr, pp, 9^, lOS 303, nnd Fnnder’t Xg. IL But 

TiifnnfUhri nlm wya thikt ho wta AjymievaV pupiL 

* Sva m R kwhri i?, 
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origin would nplain mneb in the tradition. On tie otlier hand, 
there wonld be no difficulty in accounting for Zoroa^irian 
influence at Peshawar or Takkasilo witliin the frontiera of India. 

Somewhat later Vaanbandhu is stated to liave preached faith 
in Amitablia but it does not appear that tiuB dootrine eTcr had 
in India a tithe of the importance which it obtained in the Far 
East. 

Tlie essential features of Amidist doctrine are that there is 
a paradise of light belonging to a benevolent deity and that 
the good^ who invoke his name will be led thither. Both 
features are found in Zorcastrien writings. The highest heaven 
(following after the paradises of good thoughts, good words and 
good deeds) is called Boundless Light or Endless Light*. Both 
this region end its master, Ahuramozda, are hahitu^j spoken 
of in terms implying radiance and glory. Alno it is a land of 
song, just 03 Aniit4bha's paradise re-eeboea with musiD and 
pleoeant sounde*. E^rayers con win lliis pomdiBo and .4huxa 
Sfoaln and the Archangels will come and show the way thither 
to the pious*. Further whoever recitca the Ahuna-vaiiya 
formula, Ahura Mazda wll biiug his soul to “the lights of 
heaven*,” and although, so far os I know, it is not expressly 
stated that the repetition of Ahura Maoda’s name leads to 
paradise, yet the general efficacy of his names as invocations is 
clearly affinned*. 


Thus all the chief features of Amitfibha’s paradise are 
Persian: only Ms method of ingrituting it by making a vow is 
Buddhist. It is true that Indian imagination hod conceived 
numerous paradises, and that the early BuddhUt legend tells of 
the Tushita heaven. But Sukliavat! is not like these abodes of 
bliss. It appears suddenly in the history’ of Buddhism as some- 
thing exotio, grafted adroitly on the parent trunk but Eometimee 
overgrowing it*. 


‘ Tte doohiwj of Kilratkm tjf fftiUi ^Jpoe kodu to bo liter. The loocur uid 
old.r vereios of Uw Suthivjitl VyC^ in.b,t, on ™cd workt u a oon- 
4lit44in oi (iftliy mta pAmdiw.. 

* iv. p. 1^: xxxuir pp, :^17 JMid 344. 

' It limy .Lw Iw noliofid tint Atocretit. tho A«Ji<u3Knl al iinmnitJlUt? pnaidu 
tirar vt^atation uJ tlut Awiil»V jaivtwe im full oI norots. 

I S B.E. Jtxui. pp. 333-7. . ^ xiXT. p. 2Bl 

S.B.E, ixnL pp. 21-3] ithff OmiHd Tmahilt 
’ Li it poMiblo that thw il mny oonnortiflii botweea Enlibfivitl «id Ifao l>i|d ot 
goHnnsHl bj wt iudiGrU! flilof and l«;*lcd by tto Bundvliijdi la«tw«n 
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Avalokita is ako connected with AmitAbha's parad]£4>. His 
figure, though its origin k not clear, fusenuLcs distinct find con- 
spicuoufl proportions in India at a fdrly early date. There 
appears to be no leason for asscieiatmg him specially with 
Cenfxal Asia. On the other band later 'works describe him as 
the Bpiritual son or reflex of Ainit4bha. This certainly recalls 
the Iranian idea of tho Fravashi defined as Bpiritual being 
conceived as a part- of a man's personality but existing before 
be is bom and in mdependcnco of him; it can also belong to 
divine beingsAlthough India offers in abundance both divine 
inaamatjons and explanations thereof yet none of these doscribo 
the relationaliip between a Dhjlini Buddha and his Boddbisattva 
so well as the Zoroa^^triari doctrine of the PraTashi. 

S. L^vi has suggested that the BodbiBattva Manjuiri is of 
Tofchariau origin*. His worship at Wu-toi-shan in Shan'sl la 
andertt and later Indian tradition connected him with China. 
Local traditions also connect him with Nepal, Tibet, and Khotan» 
and he is eomciitnes represented as the first teacher of civili¬ 
zation or religion. But although his Central Atdan origin is 
eminently probable, I do not at present see any clear proof of it. 

The case of the Bodhisattva Kghitigarhha* is akniiar. Ho 
appcfua to have been known hut not promuient in India in the 
fourth century' a,d.: by the seventh century if not earlier his 
cult w^as flourishing in China and subsequently he became in 
the Far East a popular deity second only to Kuan-yin. Thk 
popularity was connected with hh gradual transformation into 
a god of the dead. It is abo certain that he w^as known in Central 
Asia* but whether he first became impottimt there or in China 
k hard to decide. The devotion of the Chinese to their dead 
euggest^ that it was among them that he acquired his great 
position, but his role m a guide to the next world baa a parallel 
in the similar benevolent activity of the Zoroastrian angel Sroeh* 

'^TufldALim and ObiaktAa? 1 iinag^ there li do ctymdcigkAl relattonahipx but if 
SniiikHiViiataji was weU ktioim aa a land of tbo btesHd it may have InfltuQnccd tlio 
choice- pif a ilgxiihauit Sonakrit wonl witb. a ajniilAT -BUundV 

^ tulf votAf 

■ J^A. X- Unlurliinately only a brinf notice of 1 l» aommuFucaliDa 

u giFEn with ao delnik Sc« fOaa S. L^vi, Lt pp, 330 flf* 

i TttHng in Cbino*?^ Jbto in Japaruj^e, Bet for hii hbtoij ViMr'a dabormta 
akiial^ in Oflo^ucAa Zisft 

^ He* wu ftocoplod by the' -HanichmuB -ua fwi** of tb?' Envnyi nf l.Sght. JmAm 
10Zlpn.|kS49. 
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One of C^tnU clearest titles to importance in the 

lustory of the East is that it was the earliest and on the whole 
the principal source of Chinese Buddhism, to which 1 now turn. 
Somewhat laterj teachers also came to Chinn, by sea and still 
later^ under the Yiian dynasty^ Xamaism was introduced direct 
from 'Iibet+ But from at least the beginning of our cm onwardej 
monks wont eastwards from Central Asia to preach and translate 
the sciiptoriee and it waa across Central Aaia that Chinese 
pilgrims went to India in search of the truth. 



CHAPTER XLII 

CHINA 


Prtjaiory ?M3te. 

For the tranasriptioii of Chinow words I use the modem Faking 
prromiciation as Topiesentod in Giles’s Dictionaiy. It may be justly 
objected that of dialects Pekingese is perhapa the furthest reiaoved 
from ancient ChiDeac and therefore unsuited for historioai ettidies 
and also that Wade’s system of transcriptiou employed by Giles is 
open to serious critJdsm. But, on the other hand, I am not competent 
to ttTite according to the pronanciatioa of Nanking or Canton all 
the names which apfiear in these chapters and, if I were, it would 
not be a oonrenienco to my resdens. Almost aJl English works of 
reference about China use the forms registered in Giles's Dictionary 
or near approxitnations to them, and any Tarmtloii would produce 
diSioulty and confusion, French and German methods of t-ranscrihtng 
Chinese tUfTer widely from Wmio's and unfortunately there soenis to 
be no prospect of sinologues agreoing on anj' intornationul system. 


iNTfiODtrOTOaY, 

Tira study of Chineso Buddhbm is jntereating but difEcuIt*. 
Here more than in other Asiatic countries we feel that the words 
and phrases natural to a European language fail to render justly 
the elementary forms of thought, the simplest relationships. 
But Europeans am prone to exaggerate the mystorions, topsy- 
tun'y character of the Chinese mind. Such epithets are based 
on the assumption that human thought and conduct normally 
conform to reason and lo^c, and that when such conformity La 
wanting the result must be afcrangs aud hardly human, or at 
least such os no respectabie European could expect or approve. 
But the aesumption is w-rong. In no country with which I am 


» F« ChiiiMc BiuMliiain b« 9 wpeclMlJjr Jubnjitcq, Chinttc Eitddhitm, IfiJS ftitod 
H Jchiutoii). Uuth infotmqtion mimut iht, poputw lidit oE Budiltiiioi uid 

!* ^ mpefttiliim* t* Chiv par la Pi™ Henri Oori. 

10- voli. ISLl-liliJy SlkonghAj {dtEfl u Dure), 
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acquainted are logic and co-ordiimtion of ideas more wanting 
than in the British Isles. Thia is not altogether a fault, for human 
systems arc imperfect and tho rigorous application of any one 
imperfect system must end in disaster. Bnt the atudent of 
Asiatic psychology must begin hie task by recognising that in 
the West and East alike, the thoughts of nationsj though not 
alwaye of individuals, are a confused mosaic where the pattern 
has been lost and a thousand fancies esteemed at one time or 
another as pleasing, useful or respectablo are crowded into the 
available space, This is especially true in the matter of religion. 
An observer & 0 Bh to the subject might dnd it hard to fonnulate 
the relations to one another and to the Crown of the various 
forms of Chnstianlty pie valent in o-nr Empire or to understand 
how the English Church can be one body, when some sections 
of it are hardly distinguishable from Roman Catholicism and 
othoia from nonconformist sects. In the same way Chinese 
religion offers startling combinations of incongruous rites and 
doctrines; tho attitude of the laity and of tho government to 
tho different churches is not to be doffned in ordinary European 
terms and yet if one oxamines the practice of Europe, it will 
often throw light on the oddities of China. 

The difficulty of finding a eatisfaetoiy equivalent in Chinese 
lor the word God is weU known and has caused m uch discussion 
among missionaries. Confucius inherited and handed on a 
worship of Heaven which inspired some noble sayings and may 
be admitted to be monotheism. But it was a singularly im¬ 
personal monotheism and had little to do with popular religion, 
being regarded as the prerogative and special cult of the Em¬ 
peror. The people selected their deities from a numerous 
pantheon of spirits, falling into many classes among which two 
stand out clearly, namely, nature spirits and spirits of ancestors. 
All these deities, as we must call them for want of a better word, 
present odd features, which have had some influence on Chinese 
Buddhism, The boundary between the human and the spirit 
worlds is slight. Deification and euhemerism are equally 
natnrel to the Chinese. Not only are worthies of e^’tery sort 
made into gods^, but foreign deities are explained on the same 

* A «uruui instuicD cf is miintiiknEd in ifiuAm, jl SL It 

■ppcam UmI WRml diicca«e4 JoiuiU bavn boen delPed. For & RMbt oT 
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principle, Thus Yctt-lo (Yama), the king of the dead, ia said to 
have been a Chinese official of the sixth century a.n. jJut there 
is iittla mythology, The deities are like the figures on poreelain 
va^; all know their appoartincs and some their names, but 
hardly anyone can give a coherent account of them. A poly- 
daamoniam of this kind is even more fluid than Hinduism - you 
may mvent any god you like and neglect gods that don’t concern 

which produces sects in India, namely 
the^aire to exalt one’s own deity above others and make him the 
^ exist. No Chinese god inspires such fee lmg ^. 

The deities of medieval and modem China, including the 
spirits recognized by Chinese Buddhism, are curiously mixed 
tod vague personaUties^ Nature worship ia not absent, hut it 
la nature as seen by the fancy of the alchemist and astrologer. 
The powers that control nature are also identified with ancient 
heroes, but they are mostly heroes of the type of St George and 
the Dragon of whom history has little to say, and Chinese respect 
for the pubHo service and oJKoiai rank takes the queer form of 
yarding these spirits as celestial functionaries. Thus the gods 
h^e a Ministry of Thunder which supervises the weather and 
a Board of Medicine which looks after sickness and health. 

The characteristic oipresaion of Chinese popular religion is 
not exactly myth or legend but religious romance, A writer 
starts from some slender basis of fact and composes an edifying 
novel. Thus the well-known stoiy oaUed Hai-Yu-Chi* purports 
to be an a^oont of Hsuan Chuang’s journey to India but, ex¬ 
cept that it reprosante the hero as going there and returning 
with copies of the scriptures, it is romtow pure and simple, a 


m S*ii Kbm —« Sm Yaw a good!«(«» 

^ r ^ ««0||. (c) Ab AgsbCa, ini] mere at leas wieloifqnii U> tunuia ijeramelitiEB. 

f incient Empetflu Viko, Shiid, Vij, (ej TJwv «« 

nn*~a^~5^ tSmwta mufer tic Eroijetvr Li Ww^;, tc STS^l/ 

' ElB^gQ’ Heiuifl Chuiii^i *«ni aeccunc of hie OmTele Itewe the .Otgliilj 

cf lte.Yii.Chl. The DoU«d he« « etlributcd 

BiuliiM^ pruBl ef itui thirtecDth oeatiu^. U u ieid tq b« Lho 

Ar nl meal widely read Iq Koira whiMe it M printed in the popular acript. 

As et^ged Kn^h tranakuoo hae bssn jpublkhed by T. BislumI under the ihle 
cf.j ifiaiTMieiirMwn. ^ 
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fantastic Pilgriiu's Piogt^ss, the scene of 'whjch is eotuetime^ on 
earth au«3 sometimes iu the heOTcna. The tfaveller is aeoom- 
panied by allegorical creatures such as a magic monkey, a pig, 
and a dmgon horse, who have each their own significance and 
may be seen wpreaented in Buddhist and Taoist temples oven 
to-day. So too another writer, starting from the tradition that 
Avalokita (or Kuan-Yin} was onoe a benevolent human being, 
set himself to write the life of Koon-Yin, icpresonted as a 
princess endued with every virtue who cheorTiilly bears crucJ 
persecution for her devotion to Buddliism, It would be a 
mistake to seek In this story any facts throwing light on the 
history of Avalokita and liia worahip. It is a religious novel, 
important only because it still finds numerous readers. 

It is commonly said that the Chinese belong to throe religions, 
Confucianism, Bnddliism and Taoism, and the saj-ing is not 
altogether inaccurate. Popular language speaks of the tliroe 
creeds and an ordinary person in the course of his life may take 
part In rites which imply a belief In them al]i. Indeed the fusion 
is so complete that one may justly talk of Chinese religion, mean¬ 
ing the jumble of ceremonies and beliefs accepted by the average 
man. Yet at the same time it is posaibte to be an enthusiast 
for any one of the three without becoming unconventional. 

Of the three religions, Confuciamam Las a disputable clnini 
to the title. If the literary classes of China find it sufficient, they 
do so only by rojectinig the emotional and speculative sides of 
religion. The Emperor Wan-h* made a just epigram when ho 
said that Confucianism and Buddhism are like the ivinga of a 
bird. Each requires the co-operation of the other. Confucius 
was an ethical and political philosopher, not a prophet, hiero¬ 
phant or church founder. As a moralUt he stands in the first 
rank, and I doubt if either the Gospels or the Pitakoa contain 
maxims for the life of a good citizen equal to his eayiags. But 
ho ignoi^ that unworldly morality which, among Buddhiste 
and Christuins, is so much admired and so little practised. In 
reUgiou be claimed no originality, ho brought no revebtipn, but 


MO.’o^ ini^daWly tfa. aboUti™ ci tir IwpcriiJ a«rwnii«in 
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he accepted tite current ideaa of his age and timo^ though 
perhaps he ehmmated many popular supecstitjoru. Ho com¬ 
mended the worship of Heavon, which, if vague, stiU connected 
the doity with the moral law, and he on joined sacrifioe to 
anccstoj:^ and spirfta. But ail this apparo&ily without any 
theory. His definition of wisdom is well known; devote 
oneself to human duties and keep aloof kom epirits whilo etiJJ 
respectJng them/' This is not the utteranoo of a sceptical states¬ 
man, equivalent to remember the political importance of 
religion but keep clear of it, so far as you can/* The best 
commentary is the atatement in the that he seldom 

spoke about the iviJl of Heaven^ yet such of hie utterances about 
it as have been preserved are full of awe and aubIIl^saion^ 
A certain delicacy made him unwilling to define or the 

things for which he felt the highest reverence, and a aimSTflif 
detached but respectful attitude is still a living constituent 
of Chinese BOcIety* The echolar and gentleman will not engage 
iu th^iofica] or metaphysieal disputes, but ho respoctfuUy takes 
part ineeremonles performed in honour of such venerated names 
ns Heaven, Earth and Confacius himself, Less willingly. but 
still without zemonatrance, bo attends Buddhiat or Taoist 
celebrations^ 

If it is bard to define the religious clement in Confucutnism, 
it is Btill harder to define Taoism, but for another rca^n, 
namely, that the word has more than one meaning. In one 
senso it is the old popular religion of China, of which Oonfucius 
selected the eoholarly and gentlemanly features, Taoism» on 
the contrary, rojected no godlings and no I^^nds however 
grotesque: it gave its approval to the most extravagant and 
material superstitions, eapecially to the belief that physical 
immortali ty could be maured by drinking an elixir, which proved 
fatal to many illustrious dupes. As au organjs^ed body it owes 
its origin to Cbatig-Ling ^c, I 30 a.d.} and his grandson Chang- 
Lu®, Tlie sect received ite baptism of blood but made temifi with 
the Chinese Government, one condition being that a member 
of the house of Chang should bo recognized as its hercditaiy 

Omapm AnoL tx. 1 ind ur. S&, £, Sm miao IkxiHtu c?/ fAt J/fHB, cli*p. xvt, 
fur mqra poutfins tIbwi &!ri3ui ipliiti. 

S« Do Gn»t, ■'Origtoj of ttu: Txiobt CtiunnOlt''^ in 
Tram. TkM Comf^ut UiA JUIiff. 
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Patriarcli or RivaJiy with Biiddliisni abo contributed 

to give TAoiam something of that consietcncj in doctrine artd 
discipline which we associate with the w'ord religion, for in 
tbeix desire to show that they were as good as their opponents 
the Taoiats copied them in immerous and important psirticularSj 
lor inatanoo triads of deiticSp sacred books and monastic in- 
Btitntions. 

The power of inventive imitation is characteriatie of TaoSarn®* 
In most oountries great gods am children of tho popular mind* 
After long gestation and infancy they emerge as deities hound 
to humanity by a thousand tie^ of blood and place. But the 
Taoists. w'honever they thought a now deity needful or oma- 
mental, aimply invented him, often with the sanction of an 
Imperil Ediet. Thus Yii-Ti^ tho precious or jade Emperor^ 
who is esteemed the supremo nilor of the world, was created or 
at least brought into notice about 1012 A.n. by the Emperor 
Gh6n Tsung* who protended to have coirespondcDco with him. 
Ho is probably an adaptation of Indra and is also identified 
with a prince of ancient China, but cannot be called a popular 
hero like Hama or Krishna, and has not tho fiamo hold on the 
affections of the people. 

But Taoism ie also the name conunonJy given not only to 
tlus fanciful church but also to the philosophic ideae expounded 
in the Tao-te-ebing and in the works of Chuang-tzu. The Taotet 
priesthood claim this philosophy^ but the two have no neoessaiy 
connection. Taoism as philosophy represents a cunent of 
thought opposed to Confucianism, compared with which it is 
ascetiOj mystic and pantheistic, though except in comparison 
it does not deserve such epithets* My iise of pantheislic in 
particular may raitje objection, but it seems to me that Tao, 
however hard to de&nc, is analc^ous to Brahman, the impersona! 
Spirit of Hindu philosophy. The univoreo is the expression of 
Tao and in conforming to Tao man finds happine^. For Con- 
fucianbrUi as for Europe, man b the pivot and centro of things, 

dung YDau-hf ii, wild hnld oS^ in 101^, wu diaprir«i (ff hli Utiw bj tho 
Republkoa Gcvefum^nt* In 1914 peUdorM wore pccsentod for Ihxtii ifstor^tkin, 
hul I da oat kiraW with what midh 8eo Ptkin^ -Vfuw, September 5Lh, I9l4. 

* SometMag HiidilKT mAV ho leoa m MormO'msiii wfacto iLogclA ojid 
boon mv^tCKl hj iddivlciu&l tauej without oiiy book^rauud of tXAdfticm^ 
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but less so foe Taoism and BuddMsm. Pbilosoptnc Taoism ^ 
being ^mewhat abstruse and unpractical, might eccm to have 
Uttle ohanco of becoming a popular superstition. But from early 
times it was opposed to Confuoianism, and as Confcteianlsm 
became more and more the hall-mark of the oflieial and learned 
claKses^ TfioUm tended to become popular, at the expend of 
degrading itaelf. From early dme^ too it dallied with such 
fascinating notions as the acquisition of miraculoiis powers and 
longevity. But, as an appeal to tho emotional and spiritual 
sides of humanity, it was, if superior to Confucianism, inferior 
to Buddhism. 

Buddhism, unlike Confuciamsm and Taoism, entered China 
as a fc^reign religion, but, m using ihiB phrase^ we must ask how 
far any ^tem of belief prevalent there is accepted as w^hat we 
call a religion. Even in Ceylon and Burma people follow the 
observances of two religious or at least of a religion and a 
superstition, but they would undoubtedly caE tlieimelves 
Budcllii^ts^ In Oiina tlio laity use no such designatioi^ts and 
have no aense of exclusi\nG membership. For them a religion la 
cx^mpamble to a club, which they use for special purposes. You 
may frequent both Buddhist and Taoist feniples just as you 
may belong to both the Geographical and Zoological Soefetief?. 
Perhaps the position of Bpiritnalism in England offers the 
nearest analogy to a Chinese religion. There are, I beUovo, some 
few persona for whom spiritualism u a dehnJte, sufficient and 
exclusive creed. These may be compared to the Buddhist clergy 
with a sniaU minDrity of tho lai^. But tho majority of tho^ 
who arc interested or even believe in spiritualism, do not 
identify themselves with it in this way. Hiey attend s^ancoe 
as their curiosity or affections may prompt, but these beliefs 
and practices do not prevent them from also belonging to a 
Christian denominatfen. Imagine spiritualism to be better 
organized as an iiLstitution and you will have a fairly accurate 
picture of tho average Chinaman's attitude to Buddhism and 
Taoism. One may also compare the way in w hich EngUsh poets 
use cla^ical mythology. Lycid^^, for instance, h an astounding 
compound of classical and biblical ideas, and Milton does not 
hesitate to call the Supreme Being Jove in a serious passage^ 
Yet Jlilton'fl Christianity has never, so far as 1 know, Imn called 
in question p 
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There iw an obrioxts Tiietonoal parallol between the roligiens 
el tJie Chineae and early Beman Empiies. In both, the Imperial 
and oflScial wordiip wm political and indifferent to dogma 
without being hostile, provided no sectary refused to call the 
Emperor Son of Heaven or orifice to his image. In both, 
ample provision was mode outside the state cult for allaying 
the fears of superstition, aa weD aa for satlsfjdng the soid'a 
tliirst for knowledge and emotion. A Boman magistrate of the 
second century a,i>, may have offered official sacrifices, pro¬ 
pitiated local genii, and attended the mysteries of Mithra, in 
tho same impartial way aa Chinese magistrates took part a few 
years ago in the oeromomee of Confucianimu, Taoism and 
BaddMsm. In both ca^s there was entire liberty to combine 
with the official religious routine private beliefs and ob^rvances 
incongruous with it and often with one another: in both them 
was the same essential feature that no deity demanded exolusive 
allegiance. The popular polytheism of China is indeed closely 
analogous to the of the ancient world^. Hinduism 

contains too much personal religion and real ffpiritual feeling 
to make the resemblance perfect, bat in dcaJing with Apollo, 
Mars and Venue a Roman of the early Empire aeems to have 
shown the mbttam of respect and aoepticisni which is ebame* 
teri^ic of China. 

This attitude implies not only a certain want of conviction 
but also a utilitarian view of religion. The Chmese visit a temple 
much as they visit a shop or doctor, for definite materia] 
purposes, and If It bo ashed whether they are a leligioiis people 
in the better seiiise of the word, I am afraid the answer must be 
in the nogativo. It is with regret that I express this opinion and 
I by no means imply that there are not many deeply reUgioua 
persons in China, but whereas in India the obvious manifesta¬ 
tions of superstition arc a superficial disease and the heart of 
the people is keenly sensItiYci to questions of personal salvation 
and speculative theology, this cannot be said of the masses in 
China, where religion, as seen, consists of euperetitious rites and 
the substratum of thought and feeUng is emaU. 

^ TJ«J flkth MnM wouy f>wai to b CHuirm aitito m oAttiml of tha 

dflxt worliL In it we bAVe Tartanie, UMUEnj^mtiDn of MUlii, Boule 

find no rPsUng pivx fecca™ tbeir bcrfUca w nnburii!}^ and phontonu lowing itiU 
thn wTHindj which thcir bodin iwcelred in Ii/ol Nat ja there any Btimipt to her- 
manuc thoH diKn^frluit ideae. 
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This struck m# forcibly wlien visiting Siam some 3 ?ears ago. 
In Bangkok theie is a large Chinese population and several 
Buddhist temples have been made over to them. The temples 
frequented by Siamese ate not unlike catholic churches in 
Europe: the decoration is roughly suuilar, the standard of 
decorum much the same. The vmborscome to worship, meditate 
or hear sermons. But in the temples used by the Chinese, a 
lower standard is painfully obvious and the atmospheio ia 
dlfTerent. Visitors are fhero in plenty, but their object is to 
"get luck,” and the business of religion has become transformed 
into divination and spiritual gambling. The worshipper, on 
entering, goes to a counter where he buys tapers and incense- 
sticks, ti^ther with somo implements of superstition such as 
rods or inscribed cards. After burning incense ho draws a 
oanl or throws the rods up into the air and takes an augury from 
the result. Though the contrast presented in Siam makes the 
degradation more glaring, yet these temples in Bangkok are 
not worse than many which I have seen in Cliina, I gladly sot 
on tho other side of the account some beautiful and revoront 
halls of worship in the larger monasteries, but I fear that the 
ordinary Chinese temple, whether Taoist or Buddhist, is a 
ghastly shop where, in return for oeremonics which involve 
neither moral nor intellectual efiort, the customer is promised 
good luck, offspring, and other material blessings. 

It fJtn bai^y be denied that the populnoe in China aro 
grossly Bupemtitious, Superstition is a common failing and 
were statistics available to show the number and status of 
Europeans who believe in fortune-telling and luck, the result 
might be startling. But in most civilized countries such things 
are furtive and apologetic. In China the strangest forms of 
magic and divination enjoy public esteem. The ideas which 
underlie popular practioe and ritual are worthy of African 
savages: there has been a monstrous advance in systematisation, 
yet Ujo ethics and intellect of China, brilliant aa are their 
achievements, have not leavened the lump. Tho averago 
Chinese, tbovigh an escoeUent citizen, full of common BCDse and 
shrewd in business, is in religious matters a victim of fatuous 
superstition and completely divorced from the moral and 
intellectual standards which he otherwise employs. 

Conspicuous among these superstitions is Feng Shoi or 
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Geonmncy*, a ps&ndo^Bci&tico which is treated ns seriously as 
law Or BQTvcyUig. It is based on the idea that localities have a 
sort of spuitua] climate which biings prosperity or the reverse 
and depends on the inflnenoes of stare and nature spirits, such 
as tho azure dragon and a'hite tiger. But si nee these ^enctes 
find espression in the contoure of a locality, they can be afiected 
if its features are modified by artificial means, for instance, the 
construction of walls and towers. Buddhism did not disdain 
to patroniffl? these notions. The principal hall of a monastery is 
usualiy erected on a specially auspicious site and the appeals 
issued for the repair of sacred buildings often point out the 
danger impending if edifices essential to the good F^ng Shui of 
a district are allon'ed to decay. The scepticism and laughter of 
the educated does not clear the air, for superstition can flourish 
when neither respected nor believed. The worst feature of 
religion m China is that the decently educated public ridicules 
ita external observances, but continues to practise them, 
because they are coiineeted with occasions of good feiiowship 
or because their omission might be a sign of disrespect to 
departed relatives or simply because in dealing with uncanny 
things it is better to be on the safe aide. This is the siun of 
China’s composite religion as visible in public and private ritea. 
Ita ethical value is fat higher than might be supposed, for its 
most absurd superstitions also recommend love and respect in 
family life and a high standard of civic duty. But China has 
never admitted that pubbe or private moinlify requires the 
support of a religioos creed. 

As might be expected, bfe and animation are more apparent 
in sects than in conventional rebgion. Since the recent revolu¬ 
tion it is no longer necessary to confute the idea that the Cbineso 
are a Btationary and unemotional race, but its inaccuracy was 
demonstrated by many previous movements especially the 
T m^p mg rebellion, which had at first a reli^us tinge. Yet in 
China such movements, though they may kindfe enthusiaaitt 
and provoke poreecution, rarely have the religious value at- 

A WtocwhatiitaJImrpMiMlc-Bocoee called rfetlfan.rijji is cendettUmd 
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taching to a sict in ChrLfftira, Hindu and Mohammedan 
oonntrieg. Viewed aa an ecdesiaEtical or spiritual movement^ 
the rsi-p'ing m inHignificant: it wns a sDeret society permitted 
by oireumstances to become a formidable risiDg and in its 
important phases the political element was paramount. The 
same is true of many sects which have not achieved such no¬ 
toriety. They aro seoret societies which adopt a creeds but it is 
not in the creed that their real vitality lies- 

If it is difficult to say how far feho Euddhiam of China ia a 
religion, it Is equally difficult to define its relation to the State. 
&tndcnt<s well acquainted with the Uteratnm as well as with the 
actual condition of China have expressed diametrically opposite 
views os to the religious^ attitude of the Imperial Governments 
oiae stating roundly that it wag *Hhe most intolerant, the most 
pereeeuting of all earthly Oovernmenfs," and another that it 
*^at no period refused hospitality and consideration to any 
rehgion recommended as such*. -^ 

In considering such questiona I w'ould again emphasise the 
fact that Chinese terms have often not the same extension aa 
their apparent syoonyma in European languages, Tvhich, of 
couTBO, means that the provinces of human life and thought have 
also different boundaries. Por most eountries the word clergy 
hag a defimte meaning and, in spite of great diversitiesj may bo 
applied to Christian clerics^ SloUahs and Brahmans irithout 
serious error. It means a clas^ of men who are the super- 
mteudonte of religion^ hut also more* On the one side^ though 
they may have serious political differences with the Government, 
they are usually in touch with it: on the other, though they 
may dislik e reformers and movements from below'^ they patronj^se 
and minister to popular eeittiment. They are closely connected 
with education and learning and sometimes with the law. But 
in China there is no oIosb which unites all these features* 
looming, law and education arc represented by the Confucian 
scholars or literati- Though no one would thinlr of calling them 
priests, yet they may offer official sacrifices, like Homan magis- 

^ I miy reoiiiid Uw rfAdct tbal I nm dot spoikcng qE the Chlin^M Bepablki 
bot of tbid Ejnpiro. Thu king of [ts frlatlonj to BudiUuf m, TAOiEtn Hzid Ckq- 

fuciMliud^ Uid^gli it coqc^i iha paiit, if of intcTmt 

Dr- Giwvt And pqriccr. Pur &ii (if thfl Eint ihuttbii »bo 

Ik Gpoot I &tid EtHgioui F&K^uiion in China. 
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trat<?a. Tliough they are contotuptuon^ of popular anperstitioo* 
5 ’et they omboflj' the popular ideaL It m the prido of a village 
to product? a scholarn Tint the achofar^hip of the literati Lb purely 
Confucian: Buddhist and Taoist loarrung have no part in it. 

The priostt whether Btiddhist or Taobtp is not in the mind 
of the people the repoaitoty of learning and law\ He is not 
in religions matters the counterpart of the secular arm, but 
rather a private pmetitioner, duly ticonsed but of no partienlar 
standing. But he is akiiful in bh own profession: ho has access 
to the powers who help, pity and console, and even the sceptio 
seeks his asBistauce when confronted iivith the dangers of this 
world and the next- 

The student of Chinese histciiy may object that at many 
periods, notably imder the Yiian dynasty; the Buddhist clergy 
were officially recognised as an educational body and oven 
^ received the title of Kuo-fthili or teacher of tho people. This is 
true. Such recognition by no means annihilaiM the literwtb 
but it iUuetrates the decisive infinenee exercieed by the Bmperor 
and the court. We have, on the one BLdOj a learned official cla^^ 
custodians of the best national ideals but incUned to reject 
emotion and speculation as well as superstitLon: on the other, 
two priesthoodsp prone to superstition but legitimately strong 
in so far as they satisfied the cmotioual and epeeulativ© mstinota. 
The literati held persistently, though respectfully, to the view 
that the Emperor t^hoiild be a Confucianbt pure and eimple^ but 
Buddhism and TaoUm had such strong popular support that 
it was always safe and often politic for an Emperor to patronize 
tliem. Hence ao EmperDt of personal convictions was able 
to turn the balance, and it must be added that Bud^lhlsm often 
flourished in the courts of weak and dissolute Emperors who 
were in the hands of ¥Fomen and eimuehs. Some of these latter 
were among its most distlngtiiehcd devotees. 

All Chinese teligionE agteed in accepting the Emperor as 
head of the Church, not merely titular but aotivOp He exerci^ 
a etimige prerogative of creating, promoting and degrading 
deities. Even wnthm the Buddhist sphere he regukted the 
incamations of Bodhisattvas m the persons of IjATuas and from 
time to time re-edited the canon^ or added new works to it. Tliis 

*■ But 11 luiiAt lid i^flicmbored tfuLt tiwB- cmioo, li au-c entirfIj' 

to Uic wUecLiCFUi of thd j^uiplTirM ciurefit in Lniiii, Cf^lon 
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extreme ErastiaiiL^ had ita roots m Indian as well as Cldneso 
ideas. The Confucianist^ whilo reminding the Emperor that h& 
should imitate the Mgos and mJcra of antiquity, gladly ad¬ 
mitted hi& right to control the worship of all spirits^ and the 
popular €onacieuoe( while pmhably unable to define what was 
meant by the title Sen qJ Ileavtn^ felt that it gare him a vice¬ 
regal right to keep the goda in order* &o long as he did not 
provoke famine or other uatjonal calamities by mis^managemeot. 
The Buddhists, though tenacious of freedom in the spiritual life, 
had no ohjection to the patronage of princes, Asoka permitted 
bitnAelf to regulate the affairs of the Church and the success of 
Buddhiste as missionaries wa$ due in no small measure to their 
tact in allowing other sovereigns to follow his example. 

That Bnddhism should have obtained in China a favourable 
reception imd a permanent status is indeed remarkable* for Ln 
two ways it was repugnant to the sentiments of the governing 
olnssea to say nothing of the differences in temper and outlook 
which divide Hindus and Chinese* Fit^ly, its ideal was 
asceticism and celibacy; it gave family life the lower pla^ and 
ignored the popular Cliineso view that to have a son is not only 
a duty^ but also essential for those aacrifice^ without which the 
departed spirit cannot have peace. Secondly, it was not merely 
a dnetrino but an eeclesJastieal or^nhsation, a cougregatioTi 
of persons who were neither citizens nor subjects^ not exactly 
an ijwperium in nor a secret society, but dangerously 

capable of becoming either* Such bodies have always incinred 
the suspicion and persecntion of the Chinese Government, Even 
in the fifth century Buddhist monaeteries were accueod of 
organizing armed conspiracies and many later sects suffered 
from the panic which they inspired in officia] bosoms. But 
both difficulties were overcome by the suppleness of the clergy- 

^ TliO Ejs|ii.'ror li Iho Lord oE jiJl rpfntfl find bu the right to BarnG^ to nil 
fpirilA, wliElTirlui oLfacrs flhoidd ttaDri£.€o vnly to lUDh ipiiitA ah For 

ttiti EinpcrDT^t dtlo of SpiriU,^^ k« S^hu Ching rv., tl 2-3, and Shih Vhlag^ 

in., n. Sr 3. 

* TE{! lit4o if undouhtciUy y^ry uatitiil and mcaFu Son qE ol 

God See Uirth, HtseicBi HisiQrjf of GAifici, fip. But thn pr^ckp forte of Him 

tft not tlonr. TI 10 Empwt^r wna Vieeitj^tnt of IJcavoTt, high pnc-Jit aaU n;«poiuiHo 
tor ivfiturfil pbtTlOTfifnfi, hut he could not in IJ¥t43rLcaI tinvBB be cvgtjdtd oi spmi^ 
{like the Etniteror of J&^ura) Erom k faMily of diviiie UeBCEpt, btitfiiipt thr djpiLtUei^ 
fiad with theta tbo imperial loiBlIy, ftvm Eubject to freqiient ohtiiigeL 
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If they outraged family sentiment they managed to make 
themselves indispensable at funeral ceremonies^ If they had 
a dangerous losembiance to an mperium fn imp&io, they 
minimised it Ey their obvious desire to oxerciBc influence through, 
the Emperor. Though it is true that the majority of anti- 
dynostie political sects Eiad a Buddhist colour, tlie most 
prominent and influential Buddhiste never failed in loyalty. 
To this adroitness must be added a solid psychological advantage. 
Hie success of Buddhism in China was duo to tho fact that it 
presented religious emotion and speculation in tlie best form 
known there, and when it began to spread the intelJectual soil 
was not unpropitious. Tlie higher Taoist philosophy had made 
famihar the ideas of quietism and the contemplative life: the 
ago was unsettled, harassed alike by foreign invasion and civil 
strife. In such tunoB when even active natiucs tire of im- 


saecosaful struggles, the asylutn of a monastery has attiactions 
for many. 

We have now some idea of the double position of Buddhism 
in China and can understand how it sometimes appear:^ as 
almost the established church and sometimes as a persecuted 
sect. The reader will do well to remeinbor that in Europe the 
relations of politics to religion have not always been simple: 
many Catholic sovereigns havo qu aneUed with Popes and monks . 
The French Government supports the datme of Catholic missions 
in China but does not favour the Church in France, The fact 


that Huxley was made a Privy Cbuneillar docs not imply that 
Queen Victoria approved of his icflgious views. In China the 
repeated restrictive edicts coneeming monasteries should not 
be regardcKl as acta of perECoution. Every politician can see tha 
loss to the state if able-bodied men become monks by the 
thousand. In periods of literary and missionary zeal, large 
congregatioDs of such monks may have a sufficient sphere of 
activity but in sleepy, decadent periods they aro apt to become 
a moral or political danger. A devout Buddhist or Catholic 
may reasonably hold tJtat though the monastic life is the best 
for the elect, yet for tlie unworthy it is more dangerous than 
the temptations of the world. Thus the founder of the Ming 
dynasty had himself been a bonze, yet he limited the number 


* Sunilulf it if » popular tooDt t)iJW if m man beeome* » mubk bU bia aaeBstorB 
SP to tteBVCD. Sw PantpAroic o/ Henaf vir. 
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and age of those who might bccomo monies^. On the other hand, 
he attended Buddhist serdees and publi^ed an edition of the 
Tripitaka. In thb and in the conduct of most Kmpe^jr^ there ' 
is little that is idoomistent or myi^teiious: they regained mligion I 
not in OUT fashion as a system de^mng either allegfanco or ^ 
rejection, but as a modem Colonial GoFemor might regard 
education. Some Governors are enthusiasUe for education;^ 
others mistrust it as a stimiilus of disquieting ideas: most 
accept it a^ worthy of occasional patronage, like bo^itals and 
racee. In the same way some Emperors, like Wn-Ti®, were 
enthusiasts for Buddhis^m and made it pTucticaliy the state 
religion: a few others were definitely hostile either from con¬ 
viction or political circumBtances, hut pzx^bably most sovereigns 
regarded it as the average British ofiicial regards education, as 
something that one can^t help havings that one must belaud on 
certain public occasions, that may now and then be useful^ but 
still emphatically something to bo kept within hmif^. 

Outbursts agiunst Buddhism are easy to nndemtand^ 1 have 
pointed out its un-Chinese features and the persistent opposition 
of the literati. These were snffident reasons for tepre^ive 
measures whenever the Emperor was nnbnddMst in his sym- 
pathjes, especially if the monasteries had enjoyed a period of 
proaperity and become crowded and wealthy. What b harder 
to understand is the occasional favour ahown by apparently 
anti-Buddhidt Emperors. 

The Sacred Edict of the great K'ang Hai forbids heten>do 3 cy 
(i tuan) in w^hkh the ofiioial explanation clearly includes 
Buddhism^^ It woe published in hia extreme youth* but hod 
tiia mature approval, and until recently waa read in every 
prefcctuic twice a month. But the same Emperor gave many 
gifts to monasteries* and in 1705 he issued a decree to the 
monks of P"uto in which he said, sinco our boyhood have 
been earnest students of Confucian lore and have hod no time 
to become minutely acquainted with the sacred books of 
Buddhism* but we ore satisfied that Virtue is the one word 

^ Japuw ElnpcroTs did Uw fuuew tj. KvAJtimu Toana in 

■ nm It re«j>oildfblc only for tba teit of the Edit! wJiicli nusnulv fqrhklf 

hvterodoxj. But Jda- hxU Vmig Cb4ng whu publidml the cxpluimlian mid p*nij)hni» 
fepurenJ ihtr BiuidhuL tempUa at F'uto and tbs at J#im£-liu^ihiXL 
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which indicates wLat ia cfsscntial in bcth terns. Let ua pray 
to the compasaionatc Kuan-jin that she may of her grace send 
down upon onr pcopk the spiritual rain and sweat dew of the 
gcxxl Law: that she may grant them bqmiteous harvests, 
ecasonablo winda and the blessings of peace p harmony and long 
life and finally that she may lead them to the salvation which 
she offers to all beings in the Universe^^* The two edicts are 
not consistent but such inconsiatency is no reproach to a states¬ 
man nor wholly Ulogicol. The Emperor leprimatids extrava- 
ganco in doctrine and ceremonial and commends Confnclanism 
to his subjects as all that is necessary for good fife and good 
gOTertiment, but when be finds that Buddhism conduces to the 
same end he accords bis patronage and politeJy odmitH the 
ejdstence and power of Kuan-yin, 

But I must pass on to another question* the relation of 
Chinese to Indian Buddhism. Chinese Buddhism is often spoken 
of os a strange and corrupt degeneration, a eoninibEtuie of 
Indian and foreign ideoa. Kow^ if such phraises mean that the 
pul^ of Ufa Is feeble and the old lights dim^ wo must regretfully 
admit their truth, hut still little is to be found in Chineeii 
Buddhism except tho successive pho^s of later Indian 
Buddhiamp introduced into China from the first eciitiiry A.o. 
onwards. Li Japan there arose new sects* but in China, when 
importation ceased, no period of invention supervened. The 
T^ien-t^ai school has some originality, and native and foreign 
ideas were combined by the foliowiers of Bodhidharma. Bat 
the remaining schools w ere all founded by members of Indian 
©eeta or by Chinese who aimed at scrupuloua imitation of Indian 
models. Until the eighth contuxyp when the formative period 
camo to an end, wo have an alternation of Liclian or Control 
Asian teachers arriving in China to meet with respect and 
acceptance^ and of Chinese enquirers who visited India in order 
to discover the true doctrine and practice and were honoured 
on their return in proportion as they were believed to have 
fo^md it. Tliere h tlda distinction between China and such 
countries as Java, Camboja and Champa^ that whereas in 

1 JohiuLuiit pL I hnvs Been the Cbkiese tell of ttiU In Lauf-Bi' 

■Jld FltLliQkti'l EjngmphiM\£ Dfnkiniller trujf Chiiui ii & tong LasCription Kang Ks'a 
givini^ tbn kutdf^ Iwth iLgGniJ&fy luul twxnt of the celobntsd oimdAl-woad 
bC ih& BuddLu. 
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tham we find a mistuie of HinduisiEL and Buddliismp in C^liina 
the traces of Hinduism are slight. The imported idea&, howe^'cr 
corrupt, were thoae of Indian Buddhist soholamp not the mixed 
ideas of the Indian layman^. 

Of counje Buddhist theory and piuctioe felt the induence of 
their new fiorroimdingB, The omamenta and embroidery of the 
faith arc Chmose and BOmotimes bide the original material. 
Thus Kuan-yinp considered historically, has grown out of the 
Indian deitj*' Avaloldta, but the goddess worshipped by tho 
populace is the heroine of the Chinese romance metitioned 
above* And, since many Chincfie are only half BuddbistSt tales 
about gods and saints are taken only half-^riously ; tho 
Buddha periodically snyJtes the mimortals to dine with him in 
Heaven and the Eighteen Lohan are described oa converted 
brigands. 

In e^^iy monastery the buildings, images and monks 
obviously bear the stamp of the country. Yet nearly all the 
doctrines and most of the ueages have Indian parallels* Tho 
ritual has its counterpart in what I-Ching describes as seen by 
himself in liis Indian travclSp China has added the idea of 
fen^-shui, and has modified architectural forms. For instance 
the many-storeyed pagoda is an elongation of the stupa^. So, 
too, in eeremoniab the great prominenco given to funeral rites 
and many superstitious details are Chinese, yet, as I have often 
mentioned in this w ork, rites on behalf of the dead were tolerated 
by early Buddhism. The curious mingling of rchgiDus services 
with theatrical pagent^ which Hsuan Chuaug witnessed at 
Allahabad iri the reign of Har^ha, has its modest parallel to-day 
in many popular festivals* 

Tho numerous images which crowd a Chinceo tempfe, the 

1 Thifl imkcAled luaiuii pf noddhiAni mtd {itndiiiiqu waa iim oompklP 

ilntn sciiulM aq^ipw. Wlkcrc. iht^ro Wai A gcnwitl o[ EinHoa, thp 

ZUrhctUirc f'(7i2c]iJ* hpt UlC luiliiic Tiiuton to CMeia TTcrTP proft^fiaiaiul teachers 

Aod ttlfiir WflA di^fluLlaly B-udUbuL TJtPrc- AFTi, honTfTcr, tvo qQq-rBiidjdbiAt 

book* ifl lb& CbiiMSM TripitnluL* KAajki CaL Nat liiOS and 1^30 h 

* It bAB been pointed ant hj For^uEwa and uUun Uiat thiifc were |ugb tawen 
in CndnA befeze tltfl Biiddliiat pc-riOHiiL StUl^ tbe buniemiu specimolu ertAnt djite 
fKitn BtiiidbLst UmM, many wupu bidJt otejz lebca, and tbo AcceunlB nE both Farhideq 
and BjiiAii Onianfl ihnv tbni, the Stapa built by KamflWca At PffldmvAT had 
att^aeUM] tLfl Bttenttc^a of tUti CMiMrte, 

1 ro^ret tlkAt de Cront'* initarealiz]^ vork Thupa: dw heiii^t ilu 

Id £-A(na, i‘ea4'licd no looi lute i'oi' me to mrtlir i Ltte ■of it. 
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four kingSt Arkata and Bodhifiattvaa, though of unfamiliar 
appearance to the Indian student, am Indian m origin. A few 
Taofet deities may hatne aide ebapek, but they are not among 
the principal objects of worship. Thjo greater part of the Cbineae 
Tripitaka ia a tramlation from the Sanskrit and the Cbineae 
workfi (only 104 against 1461 translations) are chiefly oxegetical. 
Thus, though Chinese bonzes coantenanoe native snperstitions 
and gladly undertake to deal with all the gods and devito of 
the land, yet in its doctrine^ literature, and even in many 
externals their Buddhism remains an Indian impOFtation. II wn 
seek in it for anything trtdy Chinese, it la to be found not in the 
constituents, but in the atmosphere* which, like a brees&e from 
a mountain monaateiy sometimes froahens the gilded shrines 
and libraries of verbose sutras. It is the native spirit of the 
Far Bast which finds expression in the hill-side hermiFa sense 
of freedom and in dark sayings such as is ont-lres 

in my garden. Every free and pure heart can become a Buddha* 
but also is one with the life of birds and Bowers. Both the love 
of nature^ and the belief that men can become divine can easily 
be paralleled in Indian texts, but they were not, I thinic, im¬ 
ported into China p and joy in natural beauty and sympathy with 
wild life are much more prominent in Chinese than in Indian art- 

Is then Buddhist doetrino, as opposed to the superstitionB 
tolerated by Buddhism* something exotic and without influence 
on the national life? That also is not truo. The reader will 
perceive from what has gone before that if he aaks for statistica 
of Buddhism in China, the answer must be, in the Buddha's 
own phrase, that the question is not properly put- It is incorrect 
to describe China as a Buddbkt count3^* We may say that it 
contains so many million Mohammedans or Christians, because 
these creeds are definite and exclusive. We cannot quote similar 
figures for Buddhism or Confucianism- Yet assuredly Buddhism 
has been a great power in China* as great porhaps as Christianity 
in Europe, if we remember how much is owed by Eoropean art* 
literature, law and aeionoo to non-Christian sonreesp The Chineso 
language is full of Buddhkt phraseology®, not only in literature 

< The o( *lAtura iliown in thv PaU Pital£A» (p&rtkuluty thfl Them &Il4 Tliffrl 

OitliA} hu often been ootkpd, bnt ItJa wImo Strong in liU^tucc, 

Bodhic&ryBvntim vm, ^£0-30 And 

*■ Bh capcdnlly WAtiem oa. clknpB. Ain mud tXf 
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but iu fjopular songs und proverbs and an inspection of such 
entries in a Chinese dictionary as Fo fBnddha), Euan Ym, 
Ho Shang (monkj' will show how* largo and not altogether 
flattering a part they play in popular speech. 

Popular literature bears the same testimony. It is true that 
ill whiit are esteemed the higher walks of letters Buddhism has 
tittle place. The quotations and atlusions which play there so 
prominent a part are taken from the classics and Coniucianism 
can claim as its owm the hiatoncal, lexicographical and critical 
works w*hich arc the solid and somewhat heavy glory of Chinese 
literature. But its lighter and less cultivated blossoms, such 
a» tiovcla, fairy stories and poetry, are predominantly Buddhist 
or Taoist in inspiration. Tiiis may bo easily verified by a pemsal 
of such works as the Dream ofihe Red CTiamber, Strange Stories 
from a Chinese Studio, and Wieger’s Folk Lore Chmois Modome. 
Tiic same is truo in general of the great Chinese poets, many o^f 
whom did not conceal that {in a poetic and una^tic fashion) 
they were attached to Buddhism. 

It may be asked if the inspiration is not Taoist in the 
rather than Buddliist. Side by side with ethics and ceremony, 
a native stream of bold and weird imagination has never ceased 
to flow* in China and there was no need to import tales of the 
Genii, immortal saints and vampire beauties. But when any 
coherency unites these ideas of the supernatural, that I think 
is the work of Buddhism and so far as Taoism itself has any 
coherency it Is on imitation of Buddhism. Thus the idea of 
metomp^chosis as one of many pasaing fancios may bo in¬ 
digenous to Cliina but its prevalence in popular thought and 
languago is undoubtedly due to Buddhism, for Taoism and 
Coofaciamsm have nothing definite to sav as to the state of 
the dead. 

Much the same story of Buddhist influence is told by Chinese 
art, especially painting and scnlptnre. Here too Taoism is by 
no means excluded: it may be said to represent the artistic side 

* I ennnot teftoin (n>m AKlUng ntlentlDn to lbs dUTfwnoe brtwom tbe Oh in n w 
Mid (ftort other Asutk («gpcciaUy the Hindu*) *• e^bited in tludr literm- 

lutn. Quito Ajiaxt bxim E^nropcui bkAiicnoo Iko CMn-eag produced mntunca 

CAtAlagdAft □[ mvfieamjf mnd dei^iriptire liai^ of InvciiplkiciiL itork? wSuch 
lla iwmilfcj in ffinda ladl*. 
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of the Chinese mind, as Confuciemiam the political. 

But it is impossible to mis take the significaooe of chronology. 
As soon os Buddhism weD established in China, art entered 
on o new phase which culminated in the masterpieces of the 
T'ang and Stingh Buddhiam did not introdHce paindiig into 
China or even perfect a rudimentary art. The celebrated roll 
of Ku K"ai-chih* shows no troee of IndJan inSuence and pro- 
suppoEOB a long artistic tradition. But Mahayanist Buddhism 
brought across Central Asia nevy shapes and motives. Some of 
its imports were of doubtful artistic value, such as hguies with 
many limba and eyes, but with them came ideas which en* 
riched Guneso art with new dramatic power, passion and 
solemnity. Taoism dealt with other worlds but they were 
gardens of the Hesperides, inhabited by immortal wizards and 
fairy queens, not those disquieting regions where the sold 
receives the reward of its de^. But now the art of Central 
Asia showed Chinese painters something now; saints preachiitg 
the law with a gesture of authority and deities of mdnite 
compassion inviting auppUanta to approach Lheir thrones. And 
with them came the dramatic story of Gotama^s life and all 
the legends of the Jatakas. 

This clearly is not Taoiam, hut wkeu the era of great art 
and literature begins, any distinction betw'cen the tw^o creodsp 
except for theological purposes, becomes artihcialp for Taoism 
borrowed many externals of Euddhiam, and Buddlusm, while 
not abandoning Its austere and emaciated saints, also accepted 
the Taoist ideal of the careless wandering bennit^ friend of 
monntain pines and deer, Wei Hsieh® w^ho lived under tlio 
Chin dynasty, when the strength of Buddhism waa beginning 
to be felt, ia considered by Chineao critics as the earliest of the 
great painters and is said to have excelled in both Buddhist and 
Taobt fiufajeeta. The same may be said of the most ommont 
names, sneh as Ku K"ai-chih and Wu Tao-tzii*, and we may Skho 
remember that Italian artists painted the birth of Venus and 
the origin of the milky way as well as Annunciations and 


^ Tlwru ikii! Boid I* hatft bn>n four gpfjit Rlljddlf of BuddliUt nsinUi^ under tlifl 
Sf»KQk^2»4ftnd2&ll. 
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Assumptions, without sny hint tbot ono [sciclont wss loss tms 
than another. Buddhism not only provided subjects like the 
death of the Buddha and Kuan Yin, the Goddess of Morey, which 
hold in Chinese art the same place as the Crucifixion and the 
Madonna in Europe, and generation after generation have 
stiniiilated the noblest efforts of the best painters. It also 
offered a croed and ideals suited to the artistio tempetamenti 
pea4^ and beauty ceiled in its monasteries: its doctrine that 
life is one and eontinuoua is reffeoted in that love of nature, that 
sympathetio imderetanding of plants and animals, that intimate 
union of BCutUnent with landscape which marks the best 
ChinesD pictures. 
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CHAPTER XLIII 


CHINA 

History. 

The fcrftdition&l date for the introduction of BuddhiKm la 62 a.o., 
when the chronicled toll how tlio Eniperor Ming-Ti of the Later 
Han Dynasty dreamt that ho saw a goidon man &y Into his 
palace' and how his cx)iirtiers Bfis^ggestcd that the figure was 
Fo-t"o* or Buddha, an Indian God. Ming-Ti did not let the 
matter drop and in 65 sent an embassy to a destination Yariouely 
described oe the kingdom of the Ta Tiieh Chih® or India with 
instructions to bring back Buddhist scriptures and priests. On 
Its return it w'ag accompanied by a monk called Ka^apa 
Matanga^, a tiatiYe ol Centml India. A ffioond called Cbu 
Fa-Lan“, who came from Central Asia and found some difficulty 
in obtaining permbaion to leave his country^ followed shortly 
aftemanU^ Both were installed at Loyang, the capital of the 
dynasty, in the White Horse Monastery*, so called because the 
foreign monks rode on white horses or used them for carr^nng 
books. 

The story has been criticised as an obvious legend, but I 
see no reason why it should not lie true to this ejEtent that 
Ming-TL sent on embassy to Central Asia (not India in our 
sense} with the rcsidt that a monastery was for the first time 
eatabliahed under imperial patronage. The gravost objection is 
that before the campaigns of Pan Ch^ao'^j which began about 
7a A.n., Central Asia was In rebellion against China- But those 

■ Sm B^S.F.E.O^ iDlOh Li Songs ct f de- l''Enippreuf Mmg’Tip par 

M. H. whm lh« teitt uv tnuulaM It ii n cadmii 

ooiniiedEBitQa ii wd to iaUiDdut«d tlw wonhip of Efin|iid 

^ irom Sioopv in comvqiwaK of n draHn. 

No dantt ilm proaouji-ccd somctliiiig 
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campdigns show that the Court was oecopied with 

Central Asian quoetloos and to send envoys to enquire ahout 
religion may have been politically advimtageoua, for they could 
obtain information without aescrting or abandoning China's 
claims to sovereignty. The story does not state that there was 
no Buddhism in C h i na before 62 a>n. On the contraiy it 
implies that though it was not sufficiently couspicnous to be 
known to the hhnperor, yet there was no difficulty in. obtaining 
information about it and other facts support the idea that it 
began to enter China at least half a centniy earlier. The negotia¬ 
tions of Chang Ch'ien* with the Yiieh Chih (126-119 n.c.) and 
the documents discovered by Stein in the ancient military posts 
on the western frontier of Kansu® prove that China Lad com- 
municadon with Central Asia, but neither the accounts of 
Chang ChIon's journeys nor the documents contain any aUuslon 
to Buddhism. In 121 fl.o, tlie Annals relate that “a golden 
man” was captured from the Hsiung-nu but, even if it was an 
image of Buddha, the incident hod no conseqtienocs. More 
important La a nodee in the Woldiieh which gives a brief account 
of the Buddlia’s birth and states that in the year 2 s.c. on 
ambassador sent by the Emperor Ai to the court of the Yiieh 
Chill was instnicted in Buddhism by order of their king*. .fiLso 
the Later Han AmuUs intimate that in 65 a.d. tho Ihinee of 
di u* was a Buddhist and that there were Sramanas and 
Upftsakas in lii$ territory. 

The author of the WoHueh comments on the resemblance 
of Baddhist wntiugs to the work of Loo-tru, and suggests that 
the latter left China in order to teach in India. This theory found 
many advocates among the Taoista, but is not likely to eomraend 
itself to European scholars. Less Improbablo is a view held by 

'mm- 

. * Let doeuntaU Chin^U pgr Annt Sieim, ]9l3, lutto- 

ducUaiL The mii«l dDoaiUBUtii. of ^ 

* Th* UVJ-lueb w Wdi-Ua nriupoaed tNitweeD 239 ud 2€S 4.»„ na 

longer rxliita mb a gomplett totIi, but * Exlnket (tniD it iinniii Tig vlLb iJii« 

couDtruB of tlw W«t U inaiuponiied to tJw Sait Kuo Chih ~ id Pei* 

Sung.CIiili (4M 4.a.). 3n Cbammaa, tramlattoq and uoiBa to 

Fao, ISOS, ]ip. SlS-STi. 
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many Chiu^ critics^ and apjia^^utly first mentioned in the 
Sui annaLf^ namely, that Biiddhi^ni was introduced into Chhia 
at an early date but was exterminated by the Emperor Shih 
Huang Ti (221-206) in the courge of bis erusade againat litera- 
tnro. But this view h not ^pported by any details and ia open 
to tlie genentl objection that intercourse between China and 
India f^id Central Asia befoto 200 B.o. la not only unproved but 
improbable^ 

Still tho mjatical, quietiat philo^phy of Lao-ts^u and Cliuang- 
tzu has au undoubted rrseinblance to Indian thought. No one 
who h familiar with the Upanisliails can read the Tao-T5-Ching 
without feeling that if Biahman is substituted for Tao the w hole 
would bo intelligible to a Hindu, Its doctrine is not specifically 
Buddliistj yet it contains passages which sound like eehoea of 
the Pifeakas. Compare Tao-Te-Ching^ 33. ^*He w ho overcomes 
others is strong: he who overcomes hims elf is mighty,” with 
Dhammapada, 103, If one man overcome a thousand thousand 
in battle and anotlicr overcome himself * thi^ last is the greatest 
of conquerors^'; and 40, 2, **ThcrD is no greater sin that to look 
on wdiat moves desire: there is no greater evii than discontent; 
there is no greater disaster than oovetousness/^ with Dham- 
mapada^ 251^ "There is no fire like desire, there is no monster 
like hatred, there is no snare like folly, there is no torrent like 
covetousne^/* And if it be obfected that these are the coin- 
ddcnccs of obvious ethics, I would caH attention to 3&. 1, 
“Henoe if we enumerate separately each part that goes to 
form a CJirt, wo have no cart at alb” Here the thought fend its 
illustration cannot be called obvious and the resembinnee to 
well‘known passages in the Sfemyutta NlMja and Questions 
of Milinda* is striking^ 

Any discussion of the indebtedness of tho Tao-To-Ching to 
India is too complicated for insertion here Hinoo it involves the 


I Bee Pnmeke. Fra^ icr dti Buddhunn^ in China, lOle, and 

Mup^To'i wivww in BrF.F.E.a 1010,.4Br>tlletTiiQatk^nilLi t}»t l%Mk4n 
Buddb* or J«i didcribcK] m Lbe UacUbt of ^life^rnnunl vu & TiHMJt «i4J tlwit 
Si^mani vwUkI him in Chinii. Oile* ciuotca l:n»ai a writer of the eleventh 

oeotTiry Kuft lo ihm eScct thAt EqacUikin koA been Haurithlng b&fotv 

thn Oh'iD djwty but diuppeAtTd with ite wlvtAt md Ali£h that elshtKfi prfciti 
w™ impriivrKd In 2ie But the wi^iry adda that they rwited ike rmjtmpntn^ 
imila which 1 j hanjly p4>ujbki At tiiAt epoelL 

» »biu. Nik. V. 10, fl, Ct f«T«tliiiiUrilliuintu)iiinCli«taae-till, $.3.S. u. p,JilO, 
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qii^tion of its dute or the date of particular pDtseages^ if wq 
reject the hypothesia that the work aa we have it was composed 
by Lao-tzii in the euith ccDtuiy fl.oJ But there is less reason 
to doubt the genuineness of the essays of Chuanj^-tEu who lived 
in the fourth oentuiy In thorn wo find mention of trances 
which give superhuman w-isdom and lead to union with the 
alhperviiding spirit, and of magical powers enjoj'ed by aageej 
shnilar to the Indian iddlti. He approves the practice of 
abandonitig the world and euunciateB the doctrines of evolution 
and reinfiamation. He knows^ as does also tho Tao-Td-Ghingp 
methods of regulating tho breathing which aro conducive to 
mental culLute and long fife. He speaks of the six faculties of 
perception, Tvliich recall the Shadayatana, and of name and 
real existence (nfiimarupam) as being the conditions of a thing*. 
Ho has al^ a remarkable comparison of death to the cstlnction 
of a firo: what wc can point to arc the f aggots that have been 
consumed: but the fire m trammittod and we know not that it 
is over and ended.” Severn! Buddhist pamUela to this might 
be eited^. 

The list of such resemblances might be made longer and tho 
explanation that Indian ideas reached C-hina spormlically^ at 
least as early aa tho fourth century E.C., sconis natmaL I should 
accept it^ if tlicre were any historical evidenoo besides these 
literary parallels. But there seems to be none and it may be 
justly utged that the roots of tbx^ quietism lie iso deep in tho 
Chinese character^ that the plant cannot have sprung from some 
chance wind-wafted soed. That character has two sides, one 
seen in tho Chinese £mpirc and the classical philosophy, 
excelient as ethics but somewhat stiff and formal: the otlier in 
revolutions and rebellions* in the free life of hermits and 
wanderers, in poetry and pamting. Hiis second side is very like 
tho temper of IncUan Buddhism and easily amalgamated vritli 
it*, but it baa a special note of ita own. 

^ I may «y, bowfi^pT, tliai I thiflk it ia a ecjtnpLLiitloij (^gntaininit vjer>' 
paying ampEiilod hy Utcr maU^ml frliicb ^keyvn BuddliUt inHueilcv. Thia may In!; 
trtna tQ agnjt eiUsnL of llio Eawyi of Chuan^-l^fl u woEL 

* Sw tni^ialation La Part I. pp. W, 02; I, pp, 171^ 

192, n. 13? i&. m p, 13; ib. it, p. 9^ l pi 2W; iSl um 45, JIQ, lOO, 304, IL li. 130: 

ill. tT, ^ 139^ 1%. Hr p. L2t>. 

* il&. I. ji. 20:2 1 cf. the Bnddba'fl cooiTSTMtloji wiLli Vaccha in itap Nik. 72. 

* KmnifHpFa and oILl't BuUtlhiata actmLlv wrote commenldridi an Lbc Tao- 
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The oiiriosity of Ming-Ti did not IomI to any immediate 
triumph of Buddhism. We read that he was zealouid in honouriDg 
ConfQciufl but not that he showed devotion to the new faith. 
Indeed it is poseble that his interest was pohtieal rather than 
xeligiQua. Buddhism was abo discredited by its Erst convert, 
the Emperorbrother Cbu-Ying, who rebelled iunsocoessfully 
and eommit-led tuicido. Still it flourished in a quiet way and 
the two foreign monks in the White Horse Monastery began that 
long series of translalions which assumed gigantic proportions 
in tho following centuries. To £§^yapa is ascribed a collection 
of extracts known aa the Sutra of forty-two sections which is 
atJll popular^. This little work adheres closely £b the teaching 
of the Pali Tripitaka and shows hardly my traces of the Ma- 
b&yina. According to tlie Chinese annals the chief doctrines 
preached by the first Buddhist missionaries w-ero the eanotity 
of all animal life* metempsychosijs, meditation, asceticism and 
Karma. 

It is not until tlio third centuiy* that we hear much of 
Buddhism as a force at Court or among the people, hut mcan- 
w'hiJe the task of translation progressed at Lo-yang. The Chinese 
ate a literary race and these quiet labours prepared the soil for 
the sub^quent efflorescence^ Tw'elve^ translators are named as 
having worked before the downfall of the Han D^Tkasty and 
about ^50 books are attributed to them. None of thorn wore 
Chinese. About half came from India and the rest from Central 
Aflia^ the most oeiebrated of tho latter being An Shih-kao^ a 
prince of An-bsi or Parthia'^. Tlie Later Han Dynasty was 

* - b iJpciLkBg horwavfr. In flection 36 of bem^^ boro ici iho 

wnditbn nr f«3ii3y of a Bodbiiatlva {Fw-at trbim^, wbom tbn iFord Komi t* Ik uitni 
in tb* Iftlo AMiflo of deront nwmber of tbo Buddliif t Church. 

* But tho Emperot Uuaii m foit] to bji^fi ««dSo«l ia Buridha und Uo-tza Sw 

HoQ Bmi ^hu. In FiWrtff JW, IDOT, pv l&l. For saiiy ieo "ComtnunJlI^^^• 

ot Motiwfl Bouadhiiieoa Cbiiiaii nu 11 et nn Ul by Mnsp^fo in 

1 , 1010 ^ p. 222L Inthepmc^ contiiiy liwd Mgu4sLll * Buddhiai AQilior with 

Ibi flplw of TMbin. Hifl wjrk ia d coU^ctiun of and onflwwi, BOlue^ 

Iwlmt rtsembSinji tlie Questions of ULiiivK Sm trwmhitlon by PksIUot fSa f’Wi? 
jPifn, Vol xtx. isaoj who giTiea this dtite provubmllv aa IfWi a.d. 

. ^ IfmnJihUOni a» foimj m the ihirtWIl tatoloEiirt 

of tho Oiiumo Tripilnim {nee ifflojift. p. ixviij mid otlw auirh m tlio K*o 

B&n^^Cfaiiuk (N»all&, Ko. 1400). 
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followed by the imimated and romantie epoch known as tho 
Three Kingdoms (221-2Q5) when China was divided betwisen 
the States of Wei^ Wu and Shu. Loyang became the capital 
of Wei and the activity of the White Horso Monastery con¬ 
tinued. We have the nainea of five translators who worked 
there. One of them was tho first to translate the Pattmohkha^, 
which ai^CB that previously few followed the mouaBtie lifOi 
At Nanking, tho capital of Wu^ we also hear of five translators 
and one was tutor of the Crown Prince* This implies that 
Buddliism wag spreading in the south and that monks UispUred 
confidence at Court, 

Tho Three Kingdomi gave piace to the Dynasty known as 
Western Teln® which, for a short time (a.o* 2ft5-31§b claimed 
to mute the Empirep and we now reach the period when Buddhism 
begins to become prominent. It is also a period of politk&l 
confusion, of contest between the north and souihp of struggles 
l>etw™n Chinese and Tartars^. Chinese histories^ uith their 
long lists of legitimate sovereigns, exaggerate tho solidity and 
continuity of the Empire, for the territoiy niled by those 
sovereigns was often but a small fraction of what we call China. 
Vet the Tartar states were not an alien and destructive force 
to the same oxtei:it as tho oonqucBto made by Mohammedau 
Turks at the espenso of Byzantiunu The Tartars were neither 
fanatical, nor prejudiced against Chinese ideals in politics and 
religion. On the coutretry^ they respected the languagep litera¬ 
ture and institutions of the Empire: they assumed ChinoBe 
names aud eometitnea based their claim to the Imperial title 
on the mamage of their ati^ator^ with Chinese princcsac^. 

During the fourth century and the first half of the fifth 
fiorae twenty ephemeral states, governed by Tartar ehieftaiiia 
and perpctuaLly involved in mutual w'at, rose and fell in northern 
China. The most permanent of them Northern Wei wliich 
lasted till 635 a+d. But the Later Chao and both the Earlier and 
Later Ts^hi arc important for our purpose*. Some writors mako 
it a reproach to Buddhiam that its progress, which had been 

^ X^ibArfnnkaliiL, Nanjiu* SSS. Th& V^llmv^ uwd in tbcflt earlv da^Tli -of 

Chilli^ UuddJiiflEia w(w EkppnrGnUjp that of tJ» niimraaguptii scHgol Beo Jr A. 1916. 
It p. AO. An 5hlh^kfiu(e. A.D, iEH>J fr iixiric oolied The 3000 Kulet for Munkt 
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slow the ciYilked C-hineBa, became rapid in the provinces 

which pas.sed into the hands of these ruder tribes. But the 
pheDotuenon is natiiml and is Illustrated bj the fact that even 
now the advance of Christianity m more rapid in Africa than 
in Lidia. The civilization of China was already old and saU- 
oomplacont: not devoid of mtoUectual curioaity and not in¬ 
tolerant, but sceptical of foreign importations and of dealings 
with the next world. But the Tartars had little of their own 
in the way of literature and institutions: it was their custom 
to aasimiJato the arts and ideas of the civilized nations whom 
they conquered: the more western tribes had already made the 
acquaintance of Buddhism in Central A^ia and sneh native 
notions of reUgion as they possessed disposed them to treat 
priests, monks and magicians with respects 

Of the states mentioned^ the Later Chao a^as founded by 
5hih-Lo^ [273--332), whose territories o^tended from the Great 
Wall to the Han and Huai in the Soutiu He showed favour to 
BJi Indian monk and diviner called Fo-t^u-oh^3ng^ wbo lived 
at his court and he appears to Imvo been himseU a Buddhist. 
At any rate the most eminent of his sueocssors, Shih Chidun^, 
was an ardent devotee and gave general permission to the 
population to enter monaaterics^ which had not been granted 
previously. This permisaion is noticeable, for it implies, even 
at this early date, the theory that a subject of the Emperor 
has no right to become a monk nithout his mastcris leave. 

In 331 we are told that in north-^^'Cstem CtuEia nine-tenths 
of the inhabitania were Buddhists* In 372 Buddhism was 
introduced into Korea and accepted as tlie flower of Cltineso 
civilization. 

The eta to known as the Eormcr Ts^in^ had its nucleus in 

■s®. 

^ He W 14 rfmArkuli^ naiui mad Janaaiig in liu Uine. for be wu 
mdiud uert cmiy with olmrvoyuic^ mil pn>i^ucl£i|r nuq, but viih llb€ dcuuJ- 

mxouah gl bim, bwd oa tbt‘ lUlt be tk» 4 ^’ilh mtertut. 

Nquv, A^iaiiqui^s, 1^2^, pp. 17D ff, Jfui llofEiipbj' la cOalMCUMl III 

clup. 0^ of tbfl Tjdn imuia. 
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’bnt c^xpBJidod CDn&id&rably between 351 and 3i)4 a.b. 
imder the leoderohlp of Fu-ChieiiS who eatablished ixi it lArgc 
colonies of Tartars, At ftnat he f&%''oiired Confucianism but In 
381 became a Buddhist. He wae evidently in close tonah with 
the weatern regions md probably through them with India^ 
for we hear that sJxty-two states of Central Asia eent him tribute. 

The Later Ts'ln dynagty (384^17} had its headquarters 
in Kan^u and was founded by vaasala of the Former Ts^in, 
When the power of Pu-Chion coUapsod, they succeeded to bis 
possessjouE and established thomsclves in Ch''ang-fiJi, Yao- 
hfiing*, the second monarch of this line was a devout Buddhist^ 
and deserves mention as the patron of Kumarajiva^^ the most 
eminent of the earlier translators. 

KumAmJivfl was bom of Indian parents in Kuoba and^ after 
follon'ing the school of the SamlsTtiv^dins for some time, became 
& Mahayanist^ IVhen Kucha was captured in 3S3 by tbe 
General of Fu-Cbien, he was carried off to China and from 40 1 
onwards be laboured ai Cb''ang-an for about ton years. He was 
appointed Kuo Shib*, or Director of Public Inatruotion, and 
teetured in a baU specially built for hlm^ He is said to have had 
3000 disciples and blty extant translations am ascribed to him. 
Probably ail the Tartar kuigdoms were weU disposed towards 
Buddhism^ though their imsettled condition made them pre¬ 
carious residences for monks and sobo!ars^ Tbie was doubtless 
true of Northern Wei, which bad been growing during tbe 
period described^ but appears as a prominent borne of Buddhism 
Bomewhat later. 

]l[eanwlule m tbe south the Eastern Tan Dynasty, which 
repre^nted the legitimate Empire and ruled at Nanking from 
317 to 420j was also favourable to Buddhism and Hsiao Wu-Ti» 
the ninth sovereign of this line, was the first Em|ieror of China 
to became a Buddhist. 

Tbe times wore troubled, but order was gradually being 
restoied. The Eastern Tain Dynasty bad been much disturbed 
by the struggles of rival princes. These were brought to an end 
in 420 by a new dynasty known as Liu Sung which reigned in 
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til© south some sixty years, Tlie north was divided among six 
T^r kingdoms, which all perished before 440 except Wei. 
Wei then split into an Eastern and a Wostem kingdom which 
lasted about a hundred years. In the south, the Lin Sung gave 
place to th^ abort dynasties, Ch^, Liang and Ch'6n, until at 
last the Sui (580-605) united China. 

The Liu Sung Emperor Wen-Ti (424-454) was a patron of 
Chnfucinn learning, but does not appear to have discouraged 
Suddiuam. The Sung annals record that several embassies were 
sent from India and Oylon to oEer congratulations on the 
flouiiahing condition of reljgioa in his dominiong, but they also 
preserve memorials from Gliincse officials asking for impenal 
interference to prevent the multiplication of monasteries and 
the growing expenditure on superstitious ccretnonies. This 
marks the beginning of the desiio to curb Buddfiifim by re- 
strictivo legislation which the olheial class displayed so proini* 
Dontly and persistently in subsequent centuries. A similar 
reaction seems to have been felt in Wei, where the influential 
stoteaman Ta’ui Hao^ a votary of Taoism, conducted an anti- 
Buddhist campaign. He was helped in this crusade by the 
discovery of amts in amonasteiy at Ch'aug-an. The monks were 
accused of treason and debauchery and in 446 Toba Tao\ the 
sovereign of Wei, issued an edict ordering tho destruction of 
Buddhist temples and sacred books as well us the execution of 
all priests. The Crown Prince, who was a Buddhist, was able 
to save many lives, hut no monasteries or temples were left 
standing. The persccutiod, however, was of short duration. 
Toba Tao was assassiiiated and almost tlie first act of his 
successor was to te*establjs]t Buddhism and allow Ids subjects 
to become monks. Emm this period date tho sculptured grottoes 
of Yun-Kang in northern Shan-ss which are probably the oldest 
specimens of Buddhist art in Obina. In 471 another ruler of 
ei, Toba Hung, iiml a gigantic image of Buddha constructed 
and subsequently abdicated in order to devote himself to 
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Buddhist etudles. His successor marks a icaction, for he ivap 
&n ardent Confucianiat tt'ho changed the famil y name to Yuan 
and tried to introdaoe the Chinese language and dress, But the 
tide of Buddhism was too strong. It secuied the favour of the 
next Hmperor in whose tiine there are said to have been 13,000 
temples in Wei. 

In the Song dominions a eonepiraej was discovered in 458 
in which a monk was implicated, and rcsfirictive, though not 
prohibitive, roguJations were issued respecting monasteries. 
The Emperor Miug-Ti, though a cruel ruler was a devout 
Buddhist and creetod a monastery in ITu-nan, at the cost of 
such heavy taxation that his ministers remonstrated. The fifty- 
nine years of Liu Sung nde must have been on the whole 
favourable to Buddhism, for twenty translators flourished, 
partly natives and partly foreigners from Central Asia, India 
and Ceylon, In 420 a band of ti^'enty-fivo Chinese started on a 
pilgrimage to India. They had been preceded by the celebrated 
pilgrim ■Fa-IIaien’ who travelled in India from 3D0 to 414. 

In the reign of Wu-Ti, the first Emperor of the Ch'i dynasty, 
one of the imperial princes, named Teu Liang*, cultivated the 
society of ominciit monks and enjoyed tlieologicai disoussions. 
From the specimens of these aiguments which havn been pre¬ 
served wo see that the explanation of the inequalities of life 
as the result of Karma had a gnxat attraction for the popular 
mitid and also that it provoked the hostile criticism of the 
Confudon literati. 

The accession of the Liang dynasty and the long reign of its 
first emperor Wu-Ti (502-540) wore important events in the 
history of Buddhism, for this monarch livailed Asoka in pious 
enthusiasm if not in power and prosperity. He obviously set 
the Church above the state and it was while he was on the 
throne that Bodhldlmnna eamo to China and the first edition 
of the Tiipitaka was prepared. 

His reign, though primarily of importaneo for reUgion, was 
Dot wantuig in political interest, and witnessed a long conflict 
with Wei, Wu-Ti W'Sa aided bj' the dissensions which distracted 
Wei but failed to achieve lus object, probably as a result of bis 
religious preoccupations, for he seemed unable to estimate the 
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pou'er of tho various advraturers w'ho from time to tlmo rose 
to prG-omiflI‘n 1 ^o in tho north and, holding trar to be wrong, he 
was too ready to aooept insincens overtures for peace. Wei split 
into two states, the Eastern and Western, and Hou-Ching’, a 
powerfnl general w'ho was not satisfied with his position in 
either, offered his services to Wu-Ti, promising to add a largo 
part of Ho-nan to his dominions. He faded in bis protniso but 
Wn-Ti, instead of punishing him, Erst gave h im a post as 
governor and then listened to the proposals mads by the rwler 
of Eastern Wei for his surrender. On tliis HoU'Cbmg conspiied 
tt-ith an adopted son of Wu-Ti, who had been set aado as heir 
to the throne and invested Nanking. Tho city was captured 
after tlie horrors of a prolonged siego and Wn-Ti died miserably. 

Wu-Ti was not originally a Buddhist. In fact until about 
610, when ho was wed over forty, he was conspicuous os a 
patron of CJonfucianlsm. The change might be ascribed to per¬ 
sonal reasons, but it is noticeable that tho same thing occurred 
in Wei, whore a period of ConfucianiBHi was aucoceded by a 
strong wave of Buddhism which evidently swept over all Ciiina. 
Hu*, the Dowager Empress of Woi, was a fervent devotee, though 
of indifferent morality in both public and private Ho since she 
is said to have poisoned her own son. In 618 she sent Sung Yiin 
and Hui Sheng* to Ddydna in search of Buddhist books of 
which they brought back IT5. 

Wu-T^’a conversion is connected with a wandering monk and 
magician calied PaoChili*, wlio received the privilege of 
approaching him at all hours. A monastery was oiected in 
Nanking at great eipense and edicts were issued forbidding 
not only tho sacrifice of animals but oven tho representation 
of living things in embroidery, on the ground that people 
might cat up such figures and thus become caileusto the sanctity 
of life. Tho emperor oirpounded sdtras in public and wrote a 
work on Buddhist ritual®. The first Chinese edition of the 
Tripitaka, in mannscript and not printed, was collected in 518. 
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Although Wu-Ti^s edicts, jiarticulaily that against animal 
aacrifices, gave great dissatisfaction, yet the Buddhist movement 
seems to have been popular and not merely an impeiial whim, 
for many diatitiguished person b, for instance the anthore Liu 
Hsieh and Yao Ch'a^, took part in it. 

In 520 (or according to others, in 525) Bodhidharma (gener¬ 
ally called Tn-mo in Chinese) landed in Canton from India, He 
is described as the son of a king of a conntry called Hsiang- 
chih in southern India, and the twenty-eighth Patriarch* He 
taught that merit docs not lie in good works and that knowledge 
is not gained by reading the scriptuics, The one essential is 
insight, which comes as illumination after meditation. Though 
this doctrine had subsequently much success in the Far East, it 
was not at Erat appreciated and Bodhidharma's introduction 
to the devout but literary Emperor in Kanking was a fiasco. 
He offended his Majesty by curtly saying that he had aoquiied 
no merit by causing temples to be built and books to be tran¬ 
scribed. Then, in answer to the question, what is the most im* 
portant of the holy doctrines, he replied whore all is emptiness, 
nothing can be called holy.” “Who,” oeked the astonished 
Emperor, “ja he who thus replies to me?” “I do not know," 
said Bodhidharma, ' 

Not being able to come to any understanding with W^u-Ti, 
^^hidharma went northwards, and is said to have crossed the 
Tang-tse standing on a reed, a subject frequently represented 
in Chinese art*. Ho retired to Lo-yang where he spent nine 
years in the Shao-Lin* temple gazing silently at a wall, whence 
be was popularly known as tho waJl-gaaor, Ono legend says 
that he eat so long in contemplation that his legs fell off, and 
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ft kind of legless doll wliich Is a favotmle playtliiiig in Japan is 
still called by hU name. But according to another tale he 
preserved his legs, Ho wished to return to India but died in 
China. When Sung Yun, the traveUer mentioned above, was 
leturmng from In^a, he met turn in a mountain pass bore* 
footed and carrying one sandal in hia hand^ 'When this was 
reported, his coffin was opened and was found to contain 
nothing but the other sandal which was long preserved aa a 
precious relic In the Shao-Ian teutple. 

Wu-Ti adopted many ol the habits of a bonv^e. He was a 
strict vcgctaiian, expounded the scriptures in public and wrote 
a work on ritual. Ho thrice retired into a monastoty and wore 
tbo dress of a Bhikkha, These retirements wem apparently of 
short duration and his tainistors twice redeemed him by heavy 
payments. 

In 538 a hair of tho Buddha was sent by the king of Fu-nan 
and received with great oeromony. In the next year a misaior) 
was despatched to Magadha to obtain Sanskrit tests. It returned 
in 546 with a large collection of manoscripts and accompanied 
by the learned Paramartha who Bi»ent twenty years in trans¬ 
lating them*. Wu-Ti, in his old age, Ijcenme stricter. All lusiiiy 
was suppressed at Court, but be himself alwaj^ wore full dress 
and showed the utmost politeness, even to the lowest officials, 
He was so reluctant to inflict the puntshment of death that 
crime iucieascd. In 547 he became a monk for the third time 
and immediately afterwards the events connected with Hou- 
Ching (briefly sketched above) began to trouble tbo peace cE 
his old age. During the siege of Nanking he was obliged to 
depart from his vegetarian diet and eat eggs. When he was told 
that his capital was taken he merely said, “1 obtained the 
kingdom through my ovm edorts and through me it haa been 
lost. Sc I need not complain.** 

Hou-Ching proceeded to the palace, but*, overcome with awo, 
knelt dou-n before Wu-Ti who merely said, “lam afraid you 
must bo fatigued by the trouble it has cost you to destroy my 
kingdom.** Hou-Cbing was ashamed and told his officers that 

* Tim legeaJ don not ftl in mil with obrangilogj vIdm Sung-Yun If mid to tuti^ 
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ho had never felt hucIi fear bofoie and would novor dare to sM 
RgRin, NoycitholoM, tho aged Siniperor was treated 
with indignity and soon died of starvation. His end, though 
melancholy, was peaceful compared with that in store for Hou- 
Ching a’ho, after two yearn of fighting and mucdoring, assumed 
the imperial title, but inunediatoly afterwards was defeated and 
slain. 'Die people ate Me body in tho streets of Nanking and hia 
own wife is said to have swallowed mouthfnla of his ftesh. 

One of Wu-Tl’s sons, Yuan-Ti, who reigned from 562 to 555, 
mhoritod his father’s temper and fate with this difference that 
he was a Taoist, not a Buddhist, He frequently resided in the 
temples of that religion, studied its Bcriptures and expounded 
them to his people. A great scholar, he had accumulated 140,000 
volumes, but when it was announced to Mm in liis libraiy that 
the troops of Wei wore marching on his capital, he yielded with¬ 
out resistance and burnt his books, saying that they had proved 
of no use in this extremity. 

This alternation of imperial patronage in the south may have 
been the reason why W5n Hsiiati Ti, the ruler of Northern Ch'i*, 
and for the moment perhaps the most unportant personage in 
China, summoned Buddhist and Taoist priests to a discussion 
in 655. Both religionB could not be true, he said, and ono must 
be Bupeifluous. After bearing the arguments of both lie decided 
in favour of Buddhism and ordered tho Taoists to become bonzes 
on pain of death. Only four refused and were eseouted. 

Under the short Ch'&n dynasty (557-559) tho position of 
BuddMsm continued favourable. The first Emperor, a mild and 
intelligent sovereign, though circumstances obliged him to put 
a great many people out of the way, retired to a tnouastoiy after 
reignLig for two ^.'uars. But in the north there was a temporary 
reaction. Wn-Ti, of tho Northern Chou dynasty-, first of all 
defined the precedence of the three religions as Confucianism, 
Taoism, Buddhism and then, in 575, prohibited the two latter, 
ordering temples to be destroj^ and priests to return to the 
world. But as usual the persecution was not of long duration. 
Kve years later Wu-Ti’s son withdrew his father’s edict and 
in 582, the founder of the Sui dynasty, gave the population 
peimmsion to become monks. He may bo said to have used 
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Buddhism as hi^ Ijasis for restoring tho unity of the Empire 
and in his old age ho became devouti The Sui anuale ob^rre 
that Buddhist books bad become more numerous under this 
d3mast-y than those oE the CkmfuGianistSt and no loss than throe 
collections of the Ttipiiaka mado botwcon 594 and 

With the seventh oentuiy began tho groat T'ang dynas^ 
(620-901'). Buddhism had now been kno^im to the rulers of 
China for about 550 yearn. It began as a lebgion tolerated but 
still regarded as exotic and not qaito natural lor the sons of 
Tlan, It bad succeeded in establishing itself as tho faith of the 
majority among both Tartars and Chinese. The rivalry of 
Taoism was only an instauce of that imitation which Is tho 
smeereet flattery. Though the opposition of the maudarina 
assumed serious proportions whenever thej’ could induce an 
Emperor to share their views, yet tho hostile attitude of the 
Government never lasted long and was not shared by the maa$ 
of the people. It is clear that the permissions to practise 
Buddhism which invariably followed oIoec on the prohibitions 
were a national reliefs Though Buddhism tended to mingle with 
Taoism and other indigenous idcas^ the many translations of 
Indian works and the increasing iutorcourso between Chinese and 
Hindus had diffused a knowledge of its true tenets and practice. 

Tlie T^ang dynasty witnessed a triangular war between Con¬ 
fucianism^ Buddjiism and Taeisin. As a rule Confucianism 
attacked the other two as base superstitioiiB but somctiniea^ as 
in the reign of Wu Tsung^ Taoism seized a chance of being able 
to annihilate Buddhism. Tiiis war continued under the Norlhem 
Sung, though the character of Chinese Buddhism changed^ for 
the Contemplative School, which had oonsiderable aflinltica to 
Taoism, became popular at the expense of the Tien T'^ai. After 
the Northern Sung {except under the foreign Mongol dynasty) 
we feel tbat, though Buddhism wag by no means dead and from 
time to time fioumhed exceedingly, yet Confuejaniam had 
established its claim to be the natural code and creed of the 
sehelar and statesman. The Chiuose Court mmainod a strangp 
place to tho end but scholarship and good senBa had a large 
meaguro of success in banishing extravagance from art and 
literature. Yet, alas, tho intellectual life of China lost more in 
fire and brilliancy than it gained in sanity. Probably the most 
critical times for hteratore and indeed for thought wore those 
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brief periods under the Stii and T'angi w hen Buddhist and Taoist 
books were accepted as tests for the public exanunations and 
the last half Mntury of the Northem Sung, when the educational 
reforms of Wang An Shih were intermittently in force. The 
innorations were cancelled in all cases. Had they lasted, 
Chinese style and mentality might have been diffeinnt. 

The T^nng dynasty, though on the whole favourable to 
Buddhism, and indeed the period of its greatest prosperity, 
opened with a period of reaction. To the founder, Kao Tsn, 
is attributed the saying that Confucianism is as necessary to 
the CUnesc as wings to a bird or water to a fish. Tlie imperial 
historiographer Fu I* presented to his master a memorial 
blaming Buddhism because it undervalued natural relationships 
and urging that monks and nuns should be compelled to marry. 
He was opposed by Hsiao Yii®, who declared that hell w as made 
for Such people as hia opponent—an argument common to many 
religions. Tho Emperor foUovred on the whole advice of Fu I, 
Magistrates were ordered to in<iulre into the lives of monks and 
nuns. Those found pore and sincere were coUectod in the laigu 
cstablbbmente. The rest were ordered to return to the world 
^d the smaller religious honges were closcil, Kao Tsu abdicated 
in @2 1 but hifi son Tai Tsting contltiued his religious policy, and 
the new Empress was strongly anti-Buddhist, for w hen mortally 
ill ^ forbade her son to pray for her rccovoiy in Buddhist 
shiines. Tet the Emperor cannot have shared these sentiments 
at- any rate towards the end of iiis reign*. He issued an edict 
allowing every monastery to rooeive five new monks and the 
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cekbratcd journey of Hsuau Cbuang^ was made in his reign. 
When the pilgrim leturned from India, he was rooeiTOd with 
public bonours and a title was conferred on him. Learned monks 
were appointed to assist him in translating the lihiary he bad 
bronght back and the account of hie travels was presented to 
the Emperor who also wrote a laudatory preface to hk version 
of the PrajnSip&ramiti. It was in this reign also that Nestorian 
missionaries first appeared in Chinn and were allowed to settle 
in the capital, Diplomatic relations were mmntaiaed with India, 
The Indian Emperor Harsha sent an envoy in 641 and two 
Chinese missions were despatched In return. The second, led 
by Wang Hsiian-Te'&*, did not arrive until after the death of 
Harsha when a usurper had seized the throne. Wang ’Haiian. 
Ts’6 collected a small army in Tibeti dethroned the usurper and 
brought him as a prisoner to China, 

The latter half of the sevouth century is dominated by the 
figure of the Dowager Empress Wn, the prototype of the cele¬ 
brated lady who took charge of China's fate in our own day and, 
like her, superhuman in decision and unscrupulousness, yet 
capable of inspiring loyalty. She was a concubine of the Emperor 
Tai Tsung and when he died in 640 lived for a short time as a 
Buddhist nun, The eventful life of Wu Hou, wlio was at least 
successful in maintaining order at home and on the frontiemr 
belongs to the history of China rather than of Buddhism, She 
was not an omamont of the faith cor an example of its principles, 
but, mindful of the protection it had onoc afforded her, she gave 
it her patronage even to the extent of making a bonze named 
Huai I* the minister of her mature passions when she was nearly 
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seventy years old. A magnificent temple, at which 10,000 men 
worked daily, was bnilt for him, but the Empress was warned 
that he waa ooUectiug a body of vigorous monks nommally for 
its service, but really for political objects. She ordered these 
persons to be banished. Htiai I was angry and burnt the temple. 
The Empi^ at first merely ordered it to be rebuilt, but finding 
that Huai I was growing disrespectful, she had him assasamatod. 

We hear that the Mah£iniegha‘&utra’^ was presented to her 
and circulated among the people with her approval. About 600 
she assumed divine honours and aoconunodated these pieteo- 
siona to Buddhism by allowing herself to be styled Maltmya or 
Kuan-yin, After her death at the age of 80, there does not appear 
to have been any rcligioua ebartge, for two monks were appointed 
to high office and orders wore issued that Buddhist and Taoist 
temples should l>e built in every Department. But the earlier 
part of the reign of Hsuan Tsting* marks a temporary reaction. 
It wa.s represented to him that rich families wasted their 
Buhatance on religious edifices and that the inmates were well- 
to-do persons desirous of escaping the burdens of public service. 
He accordingly forbade the building of monasteries, making of 
images and copying of sutras, and 12,000 monks were ordered 
to return to the world. In 726 he ordered a building known as 
“Hall of the Assembled Spirits” to bo renamed "Hall of As¬ 
sembled Worthies,” because spirits were mere fables. 

In the latter part of bis life bo became devout though ad¬ 
dicted to Taoism rather than Buddhism. Bat he must have 
outgrown his auti-Buddhist prejodiete, for in 730 the seventh 
collection of the Tripitaka was made under his auspices. Many 
poets of this period such as Su Chin and the somewhat later 
Liu Tsung Yuan® were Buddhists and the paintings of the great 
Wu TaO'tau and Wang-wei {painter as well os poet) glowed with 
the inspiration of the T'^ion-t*ai teaching. In 740 there were 
in the city of Ch'ang-An alone suty-four monasteries and 

Tt'Tuii,Ching. Sm J..4. ISIS, p. 140, Tbe UId DonagEr Emjrrna 

■bo wia fond of jnsHiuwidifig a« Kusa-rin but it do» aot ■ppcM- that tbs per. 
foTipAscc WM meanl tc t* Krloiut^^ 

• “Tlflt leutontte ChkioK reign of Qomo (7l3-7fi«) whSoh u tht real sbiolii 
BulmjuftUott of CIUns» pnijus." fonollosa, Spodi, CMtuat aid JavmtM at 
I. 102, 
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twenty-seven ninuiorieap A cuiieiis light is tfirowQ on the in¬ 
consistent ctnd composite choraciar of Chinese religions senti¬ 
ment—as no^ceable to-day as it was twelve hundred yeans ago 
—by the will of Yao Ch'ung^ a statesman who presented a 
celebrated onti-Buddhist memorial to this Emperor. In his 
will he warns his children Bolemnly against the otkkI which he 
hated and yet adds the following direction. ^"When I am deod^ 
on no account perform for me the ocremonics of that mean 
religion. But if yon feel unable to follow orthodoxy in evoiy 
respect, then yield to popular enstom and ixom the first seventh 
day after my death imtiJ the last (i.e. seventh) seventh day, bt 
moss be celebnited by the Buddhist clergy seven times: and 
when, os these masses require, you must offer gilts to me, Uise 
the ciothes which I wore in life and do not use other valuable 
tilings.” 

In 761 a mission was sent to the king of Ki-pin*. The staff 
ineiuded Wu«K^ang^j also known os Dharmodhfltu^ who re¬ 
mained some time in India, took the vows and ultimately 
returned to China with many books and relics* It is probable 
that in this aiid the foUow^g centuries Bjndn influeuoe reached 
the outlying province of Yimnan directly through Burma^, 

I^tterSj art- and pageantiy mode the Court of Hsiian Tsung 
brilliant, bnt the splendour faded and his reign ended tragically 
in disaster and rebellion. The 'Fang dynasty aeemed in danger 
of collapse. But it emerged successfully from theae trouhlca 
and continued for a century and a half. During the whole of 
this period the EmperoTs with one exception^ were favourable 
to Buddhism, and the latter half of the eighth century marks 
in Buddhist hisloty an epoch of increased popularity among the 
massea but also the spread of ritual and doctrinal corruption, 
for it is in these years that its connection with ceremonies for 
the repose and honour of the dead became more intimate. 



period It 14 probably ^quiiriiiniit to Kspau w N.EL Afghjuiuuui 
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These middle xwid later T"ang Emporors were not oscluslvc 
Buddhists. According to the aevere judgment of their own 
officials, they were UicUned to unworthy and outlandish 
BuperstitionSi Many of tUem wbfq under tho influence of 
eunuehtij magiciana and Boothflayera, and many of those who 
were not asBasimat45d died from taking the Taoist medicine 
called Elixir of Immortality. Yet it was not a period of deca¬ 
dence and dementia. It was for China the age of Augustus, not 
of Heliogabatus. Art and literature flourished and against Ilan- 
Yii, the brilliant advei^ry of Buddhism, may lie ©et Liu Tsimg 
Yiian^ a writear of at least equal geniue who found in it his 
inspiration. A noble school of pamting grow up in tho Buddhist 
monasteries and in a long Hue of artista may be mentioned the 
great name of Wu Tao-tzu, whose religious pictures such m 
Koan-yin, Purgatory and the death of the Buddha obtained 
for him a fame which m titill living. Among the streams which 
watered this paradise of art and letters should doubtless ho 
counted tho groning iraportanoe of Central and Western Asia 
in Chuieae policy and the consequent influx of their ideas. In 
the mid T^ang period Maolchmlsm^ N^^toriamsm and Zoro¬ 
astrianism all were provalent m China. The hist was the religion 
of the Uigurs. So long as the Chinese had to keep on goo<l terms 
with this tribe Maniehslsm was respected^ but when they woru 
defeated by the Kirghiz and became unimporfanti it was abruptly 
Bupprea^aed (S43). In this period, too, Tibet bccamo of great 
importance for tlie Chiuesc. Their object was to keep open the 
pa^s leading to Ferghana and India* But the Tibetaua some- 
times combined with tho Arabs, who had conquered Ttirkestau^ 
to cloBo them and in 763 they actually sacked Chang An. China 
endeavoured to defend herself by making treaties with the 
Indian border states, but in 175 the Arabs inflicted a disastrous 
defeat on her troops. A treaty of peace was BUbBeqaently made 
with Tibet^, 

When SU'Tsung {756-702), the son of Hsiian-Tsimg, was 
safely estabbsbed on tho throne, he began to show his devotion 
to Buddhism i Ho mstalled a chapel m the Palace which was 


1 " Liu-Ttong-YuAU Ima Mt bohin^ kim mack tlmt for piucity of alylo and IdiDity 
of QxpreaaliTCi tiu rajvly bwii acupwed/' GSm^ €itifK4ii Litcralun, p. IBl. 

■ Apparently in 7S3 ji.d. See Wiiddeli'a uliciM on Anciirnt KidUiHcal EdioM 
bt LhiUNk La 190B> 1910^ L9II. 
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■served by seveml Jiundred moixkis mid o&ueed tiis eunuchs uiid 
guards to di^ss up as Bodhisattvas and G^. Hia nuniatera, 
who were required to worship these maskers, vaLnly remon- 
almted as also when he accepted a sort of SSbylline book from 
a nun who alleged that she had ascended to heaven and received 
it there. 

The next Emperor, Tai-Taong, was converted to Buddhism 
by bis hlinistcr Wang Chin*, a man of great abilities who was 
subsequently sentenced to death for corruption, though the 
Emperor commuted the sentence to banishment. Tai-Tsung 
expounded the scriptures in public himself and the sacred hooks 
were earned from one temple to another io state carriages vntb 
the same pomp os tlie sovereign. In 766 theeunuch Yu Chao-En* 
built a great Buddhist temple dedicated to the memoiy of the 
Emperors deceased mother. In spite of his minister’s remoti'' 
stranoes. Ills Majesty attended the opening and appointed 
lOOO monks and nuns to perferra masses for tlje dead annually 
on the fifteenth day of tlio seventh month. This annii'ersary 
becamo generally observed as an All Souls’ Day, and is still 
one of the most popular festivals in China. Priestsixith Buddhist 
and Taoist recite prayers for the departed, rice is scattered 
abroad to feed hungry ghosts and clothes arc burnt to be used 
by tliem in the land of shadows. Large sheds are constructed 
in which are hguics representing scenes from the next w'orld 
and the evening is enlivened by theatricals, music and fire- 
works®. 

The establishment of this festival was due to the celebrated 
teaelier Amogha (Pu-k’ong), and marks the official recognition 
by Chinese Buddhism of those servioes for the dead wliich have 
rendered it popular at the cost of forgetting its better aspects, 
^ogha was a native of Ceylon (or, according to otbare, of 
Ao^ero fodia), who arrived in China in 719 with Ms teacher 
^jrabodJii. After the latter’s death he revisited India and 
Ceylon in search of books and came back in 740. He wished to 
rcti^ to bin own country, but permission was refused and 
until his death m 774 he was a considerable personage at Court, 
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nKjeiviHg high rajik and titles. The Chinefie Tripit^ka cotitains 
1€8 tmnslntJoni^^ ascribed to him, mostly of a tan trio c ha racter, 
though to Uio honour of China it must be aaid that the erotic 
JUj'i&ticiani of some Indian tautras never found favour there. 
Amogha is a considerable, though not auspicious^ figure in the 
history of Cbiuese Buddiiism, tind^ so far as such changes can 
be the work of one man, on him rests the responsibility of 
making it become in popular estimation a relisnon Epecially 
concoriied with funeral rites-. 

Some authors^ try to prove tliat the influx of Nestorianism 
under tho T^ang dynasty had an important induonee on the 
later dovclopment of Buddhism in China and Japan and iu 
particular that it popularized these servicos for the dead. But 
tliis hypothesis seems to nie unproved and unnecessary* Such 
oeremonios were an essential part of Chinese religion and no 
faith could ho|>e to spread, if it did not counteuanoe them: they 
are prominent in Hinduism and not unknown to Pali Buddhism^. 
Further tho ritual used in China and Japan ha.^ often only a 
superficial resembiauee to Christian mosses for the departed. 
Part of it is magical and port of it cousista in acquiring merit 
by tho recitation of scriptures which havu no special referenoe 
to the dead. This merit is then formally transferred to them. 
Doubtless Nestoriauiera, in so far os it was associated with 
Buddhism, tended to promote the worship of Bodhisattvas and 
prayers addmsised directly to them, but this tendeucy existed 
iudependently and the Jfestorian monument indicates not that 
Kestorianism influenced Buddhism but that it absndoued the 
doctrine of the atonement. 

In SIB a celebrated Incident occurred. The Emperor Haien- 
Tsung had been informed that at tho Fa-m6n monastery in 
Shen-ei a bone of the Buddha was preserved which oveiy thirty 
yearn exhibited miraculous powers. As this was the auspicious 
year, he ordered tho relic to be brought in state to the capital 


^ NftDjip OfttAlugof, pp, 44IM4S. 
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and lodged in tho Inip«?rinl Faloon, oftet wMch it was to mako 
the round of the monasteries in the city* TMe proceeding called 
forth an aidmated protG;st from Han-Yii^^ one oE tho best known 
authais and stateWen then livings who presented a memerialp 
still celebrated as a masterpiece. Tho following e^ctraot will giv® 
an idea of its style. ^‘Your Servant is well aware that your 
Majesty does not do this (gjvo the bone sneh a leception) in 
the Tain hope of deriving adrantage therefrom bnt that in the 
fulness of our present plenty thoro is a desire to comply with 
the wishes of the people in the celebration at the capital of 
this delusive mummery....For Suddha was a barbarian. His 
language was not the language of China, His clothes were of 
an alien cut. He did not utter the maxims of our ancient rulers 
nor conform to the customs whloh they have handed down. 
He did not appreciate the bond betw^n prinoo and minister, 
the tie betw'Cen father and son. Had this Buddha come to our 
capital in the Hesh^ your Majesty might have received him mth 
a few w^ords of admonition^ giving him a banquet and a suit 
of clotheSj before sending him out of the country with an escort 
of soldiers* 

" But what are the facts? Tlie bone of a man long since dead 
and decomposed is to be admitted vrithin the precincts of the 
Imperial Palace. Confucius said, 'respect spiritual beings but 
keep them at a distance/ And so when princes of old paid 
visits of condolencej it was customary to send a magician in 
advan^ with a peach-rod in his hand, to expel all notions 
mducnces before tho arrival of hia master* Yet now your 
Majesty is about to iutroduoa wnthont rea^n a disgusting 
object, personally taking part in the proceedings mthout the 
intonention of tho magician or hia waaid. Of the officials not 
one has raised his voice against it: of the Censors* not one has 
pointed out the enormity of such an act. Therefore your servant;, 
overwhelmed with shame for the Censors, implorea your Majesty 
that these bones may be handed over for destruction by Ere 

Sonic nnlivfr oiiticBi h4T0 doubted tho mtii^iitioity ^ 

fDoeked teal mad lJi*Tenloii iiueitod in ihc OUisiiil Eiotot? Mnu to be n nimmmtr. 
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i>r water, whereby ilie root of this great e^i] may b© ester- 
rpiuated for all time and the people may know how much the 
wi£dom of yoar Majesty ^rpasses that of ordinary men**” 

The Emperor became fnriona ’when ho read the memorial 
and ¥."i^hed to eseente its author on the spot. But Han-Yu^'a 
many friends saved him and the sentence was commuted to 
honourable hamshment aa governor of a distant town. Shortly 
afterwards the Emperor died^ not of Buddhiam^ but of the elbdr 
of immortality which made him so irritable that his eunuchs 
put hini out of the way. Han-Yu wa^ recaUod but died the next 
year» Among his numerous works was one caUed Yuan Tao^ 
much of which was directed e^ainst non-Coofuejan forms of 
religion. It is still a thesaurus of arguments for the opponcuts 
of Buddhism andj let it be added, of Christlanifcy* 

It is not surprising that the prosperity of the Buddhist 
church should have led to another reaction, hut it came not 
so much from the literary and eceptical class as from Taoism 
which continued to enjoy the favour of the T^ang En^perors, 
although they died one after another of drinking the elixir^ The 
Emperor Wu-Tsung wae more defijiitdy Taoist than his pre¬ 
decessors. In B43 he snppreBsed ManichEcSsm and m 045^ at 
the instigation of his Taoist advieers, he dealt Buddjiism the 
severed^ blow which it had yot recehied. In a trenchant edict^ 
ho repeated the now familiar argumenfa that it is an aUen 
and maledcont superstidon, unkno™ under the ancient and 
glorious dynasties and iujurions to the customs and morality of 
the nation. Incidentally ho testifies to its influenco and popu¬ 
larity for he complains of the crowds thronging the temples 
which eclipse the imperial palaces in splendour and the in¬ 
numerable moiikg and nnns supported by the contributions of 
the people. Then, giving figures, he commands that 4600 great 
temples and 40,000 smaller rural temples be demoJisbedj that 
their enormous^ landed property be eonfi^ted, that 260,500 
moiiks and nuns be secularized and 150,000 temple slaves* set 
free. These statistics are probably exaggerated and in any case 
the Emperor had barely time to execute his drastic orders, 

^ Oilefp Chines IMtraiure^ pp, 201, 202—flCrtnfwhmt «1il?rc\'ifrtedr 

» Sm Wipger, TiPCUi iJijiarilguej, 7 &I. TIL pp. 17+4 f. 
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thoogh all despatch was usch:! on ^count of Uie private fortimofl 
whkh could bo amassed lacklentally by the escentivo- 

As the Confucian chromckr of hin doings observes, be 
suppressed Buddhism on the groimd that it ia a superstition 
but cncDuraged Taokni which is no bettor► Indeed the impartial 
critio must admit that it is much worse^ at any rate for Emperor^. 
Undeterred by tbo fate of hk predecesaora Wu-Tsimg began to 
take the elixir of immortality. He suffered first from iicrvona 
irritability, then from intomal pams, whieh were explained aa 
duo to the gmdual transformation of his honea^ and at the 
beginning of 846 he became dumb. No further explanation of 
his symptoms w^aa then given him and his uncle Hsu an Tsung 
w'aa raised to the throne* His first act was to revoke the anti- 
Buddhist edictj the TftoLat priests who had instigated it were 
put to death, the Emperor and his ministers vied in the work 
of reconstruction and very soon thitigs became again much as 
they were before this great but brief tribulation. Nevertheless, 
in B52 the Emi>eror received favourably a memorial oomplaLtiing 
of the Bnddhkt reaction and ordered that all monks and nuuB 
must obtain special permission befon? taking ordera. Ho was 
beginning to fall nnder Taoi&t influence and it ja hard to repress 
a smile on reading that seven years later he died of the elixir. 
His sucoea^r I-Tsung (8<50-874), who died at the age of 30, was 
an ostentatious and dissipated BnddJiist. In spite of the re- 
moiistranoes of bia ministers he again sent for the sacred bono 
from Fa-mSn and received it with oven more respect than his 
predeces^sor had show^p for ho met it at the Palace gate and 
bow-od before it. 

During the K^mamder of ihe T'ang d3masity there is little 
of importance to recount about Buddhism. It apparently 
suffered no reversesp but hifttoiy is occupied vrith the struggle 
against the Tartars. The later T'ang Emperors entered into 
alliance with various frontier tribes, but found it hard to keep 
them in the position of vassals. The history of China from the 
tenth to the thirteenth centories is briefly m follows. The T^ang 
dynasty collapsed chiefly owing to the inca|>acity of tlie later 
Emperors and was succeeded by a troubled period iu ivhich five 
short dynasties founded by milifai^' adventuicra, three of whom 
were of Turkish race, rose and fell in 53 years^. In 900 the 
> One thii tpwh. Shih-Tituig of tha Utar Chou dyiH»ty,*uppre»ed 
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Sung dynciatj t^ruted the ChineBe elements in the Empire p 
but bad te atutggle agahi&t the Kliitan Tartars in the oorth- 
eoet and against the kingdom of Hg;la in the north-weat. 
With the twelfth oentuiy appeared the Kins or Golden 
Tartars, who demoliBhed the power of the Khitans in alliance 
with the Chinese but turned against their allies and eonq^nered 
all Gbina north of the Yaug-tzo and coutinually harassed^ 
though they did not capture^ the provinces to the south of it 
which constituted the reduced empire of the Sunge. But their 
power wanod in its turn befoje the Mongols, who, under Chingguj 
Khan and Ogotai^ conquored the greater part of northern Asia 
and eastern Etiropo. In 1292 tho Sung Emperor entered into 
alliance with the Mongols against the Kins, with tho ultimate 
resinlt that though the Kins were suept away, Khubilai^ 
the Khan of the Mongolia, became Emperor of all China in 
12M. 

The dynasties of T'ang and Sung mark two great epochs in 
the hiatoiy of Chinese art-, literature and thougbti but w^bereaa 
the virtues and vioee of the T^ang may be summed up as geniua 
and oxtravagauce^ those of the Sung are culture and tameness. 
But thk summary judgment does not do justfee to the painters, 
particularly the landscape painters, of the Sung and it is 
noiicoable that many of the greatest masters, including la 
Lung-Mien^, were obviously im;pired by Buddhism. The school 
which bod the greatest influence on art and hteiaturo w-as the 
Ch'ao® or oootemplative sect better known by its Japaneae 
name Zen. Tliough founded by BodhidJiartua it did not win 
the sympathy and esteem of the oultivatod clas^^ until the 
Sung period. About this time the method of block-printing 
was popularized and there began a steady output of compre¬ 
hensive histories, collected works, eneyclopffidiaa and biographies 
which excelled anything then published in Europe* Antiquarian 
research and accessible editions of classical writers were favour- 
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able to Confuciankiiij which had always been tho religion of 
the literati. 

It ia not snrprising that the Emperore of this literary djTiaety 
were mostly temperate in espressing tbaie religious emotions. 
T'ai-Tsu, tiie founder, forbade cremation ajid remormtratod with 
tho Prince of T'ang, who was a fervent Buddhist. Yet he cannot 
have objected to religion in moderation, for the first printed 
edition of the Tripitaka was published in hla reign (972) and 
with a preface of his own. The early and thorough application 
of printing to tliia gigantic Cation is a proof—if any were needed 
—of the popular esteem for Buddhism. 

Nor did Mitg edition close the work of translation; 27S later 
translations, made under tlie Northeni Sung, are sUU eitant and 
eeligtous intercourse with India oontiaacd. The names and 
writings of many Hindu monks who settled in China are pre- 
scr^Td and Chinese continued to go to India. StiU on the whole 
there w as a decrease in the volume of religious literature after 
000 A.D.^ In the twelftJi century the change was still more 
remarkable. Nanjio does not record a singlo transbtion made 
under the Southern Sung and it is the only great dynasty which 
did not revise the Tripitaka. 

The second Sung Emperor also, T'ai Tsung, was not hostile, 
for he erected in tho capital, at enormous eitpenee, a stupa 
360 feet high to contain relics of the Buddha. Tiie fourth 
Emperor, Jen-tsung, a distinguiehed patron of literature, whose 
reign was ornamented by a galaxy of scholars, is said to have 
appointed 50 youths to study Sanskrit but showed no particulnr 
inclination tou'ards Buddhism. Neither does it appear to have 
been tho motive power in the projects of the celebrated social 
reformer, Wang An'Shtb. But the dynastic liistoiy says that 
he wrote a book full of Buddhist and Taoist fancies and, though 
there is nothing specifically Buddhist in his political and econo¬ 
mic theories, it is clear from the denunciations against him that 
his system of education introduced Buddhist and Taoist subjects 
into the public esaminations’. It is also clear that this ^stem 
was favoured by those Emperors of the Northern Sung dynasty 
who were able to think for themsdres. In 1087 it was ahoUshed 

^ Tbc dec»ue ill inuutalEoiu ii tiatiirml for faj thi* Cbbw vcii!«u li^d 
bMO lUAiJc of mofll wotki which hAd juiy cUim to bo trsiudittcd 
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by the Empress Dowager acting m regent for the young Chj& 
Tenngp but as Boon as he began to reign in his own right ho 
restored it, and it apparently remained in force nntii the 
collapse of the dynasty in 1127. 

The Emperor Htii-Tsung (I ] 01-1126} fell under the influence 
of a Taoist priest named Lin Ling-Sn^^ This yoxing man had 
been a Buddhist novice in boyhood but, being e^jelkd for 
misconduct, conceived a hatted for his old reli^on. Under his 
influence the Emperor not only reorganized Taoisnit sanctioning 
many innovations and granting many new privileges^ but also 
endeavoured to suppress Buddhism, not by persecution^ but 
by amalgamation. By imperial decree the Buddha and his 
Arhats were enrolled in the Taoist pantheon i tom pies and 
monasteries were aUowed to exist only on condition of de¬ 
scribing themselves as Taoist and their inmates had the choice 
of accepring that name or of returning to the world. 

But there was hardly time to exeonto these measures, 
BO rapid was the reaction. In less than a year the insolence of 
Lin Lingvo brought about his downfalls the Emperor revoraed 
his edict and, having begun by suppreaaing Buddhism,, ended 
by oppressing Taoism. He wm a painter of merit and perhaps 
the most lemarkabb artiist. who ever filled a throne. In art ho 
probably drew no diatinction between creeds and among the 
pictures ascribed to him and preserved in Japan are some of 
Buddhist subjects. But like Hafiau Tsung he came to a tragic 
end, and in 1126 was carried into captivity by the Kin Tartoro 
among whom he died. 

Fear of the Tartars now caused the Chinese to retire south of 
the Yang-tae and Hang-chow was made the scat of Government. 
The century during w hloh this beautiful cliy wa^ the capital 
did not produce the greatest names in Chinese hbtory, but it 
witnessed tlje perfection of Chineso culture^, and the background 
of impending doom heightens the brUliaucy of this literary and 
sBsthetic life. Such a society was naturally eclectic in religion 
but Buddhism of the Ch^an school enjoyed consideration arid 
contributed many landscape painters to the roll of fame. But 
the most eminent and porhaps the most characteristic thinker 
of the period was Cbu-Hsi (1130^1206), the celebrated com- 
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meDtatoT on Confucine who romterproted the master's writing 
to the satisiaotloD of succecdmg ages though in hla own life he 
aroused oppo^tion as well as enthiisiasm. Chu-HM studied 
Buddhism in his youth and some have detected its influsneo in 
hia works, although on most important points he ejcpiessly 
condomned U> I do not boo that there is much definito Buddhism 
tu his philosophy, but if Mahayanlsm had never entered China 
this new Confucianism would probably neTor have arisen or 
would have taken another shape. Though the final result may 
be anti-Buddhist yet the topics chosen and the method of 
treatment suggest that the author felt it necessary to show that 
the Classics could satisfy intoUectual curiosity and supply 
spiritual ideals just as well as this Indian religion. Much of his 
cxpogitiong i& occupied with cosmology, and he acoepN the 
doctrine of world periods, recurring in an eternal series of growth 
and decline; also be teaches not exactly traneiuigraticin hut the 
transformation of matter Into various living fonns^, Hia ac¬ 
counts of sages and saints point to ideals which have much in 
common with Arhata and Buddhas and„ in dmllng with the 
retribution of evib he seems to admit that when the universe is 
working properly there is a natural Kamia by which good or 
bad actions receive even in this life rewards in kind, but that 
in the present period of decline nature has become vitiated so 
that vice and virtue no longor piroducc appropriate results. 

Chu-Hsi had a celebrated contro\-erKy with Lu Chiu-YiianS, a 
thinker of some imporiance who, like himself p Is commeniorated 
in the tablets of Gonfucion temples, although ho was acciused 
of Buddhist tendencies. He held that learniog was not in¬ 
dispensable and that the mind could in meditation rise above 
the senses and attain to a perception of the truth. AJlhough he 
etrenuouely domed the charge of Buddhist leanings, it la clear 
tiiat his doctrine is near in spirit to the myatioism of Bodhi- 
dhamis and sets no store on the praeticnl ethics and Etudlous 
habit-B w hich aro the essence of Confuoianijam. 

The attitude of the Yuan or Mongol dynasty {1280-1368} 
towards Buddhism wae something new. Hitherto^ whatever 
may have been the religious proclivities of individual Emperors, 
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the Empire had been a Confucian inatihition. A body of ofHcial 
end Uteraiy opinioa always strong and often overwhelmingly 
strong legatded imperial patronage of Buddhism or Taoiam aa 
a concession to the whims of the peoplOj as an exoreacenoo on 
the Son of Heaven’s proper faith or even a perversion of it. 
But the Mongol Court had not this projudioe and Khubilai, 
like other members of his house^ and Uko Akbar in India, was 
the pa^n of all tho religions professed by hia subjects. His 
real object was to enoourago any faith which would humanize 
h^ rude Mongols. Buddhism was more ooDgeoial to them than 
Confucianism and besides, they had mode its aotjuaintanoe 
earlier. Even before Khnbilai became Emperor, one of bis most 
trusted rfvisera was a Tibetan lama known as Pagspa, B^hpa 
or Fa-ssQ-pa*. He received the title of Kuo-Shih, and after hia 
deatli hia brother succeeded to the same honottia. 

Khubilai also showed favour to Mohammedans, Christians, 
Jews and Confucianiats, but little to Taoiate. This prejudice was 
doubtless due to the suggestions of his Buddhist advisora, for, 
as we have seen, there was often rivalry between the two reli¬ 
gious and on two occasions at least (in the reigns of Hui Tsnng 
and Wu Tsung) the Taoists mode determined, if unsuccessful, 
attorn pte to dcs troy or assirailoto B uddhism. Khub Uai received 
complaints that the Taoists represented Buddhism as an off¬ 
shoot of Taoiam and that this objectionablo perversion of 
truth and history was found in many of their books, particularly 
the Hua-Hu-Ohing’, An edict was issued ordering all Taoist 
boolw to be burnt with the sole e.vceptioii of the Tao-Te-Ching 
but it does not appear that the scot was otherwise XKrrsecuted, 

The Yuan dynasty was consistently favourable to Buddhism, 
Enormous sums were ejcpendwl on subventions to monasteries* 
pnnting books and performing public ceremonies. Old restric¬ 
tions wci© removed and no new ones were imposed. But the 
sect which was tho special recipient of the imperial favour was 
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not one of the Chinese bcLodIb but Lamivisin, the form of 
Buddhism developed in Tibet, which spread about this time to 
northern China, and still exists there. It does not appear that 
in the Yiian period Lamaiam and other forms of Buddhism 
were regarded as diffcient eectab A lamaist ecdcsiastic was the 
hierarchical head of all Buddhists, all other religions being 
placed under the snpervision of a special board. 

The Mongol Eniperois paid attention to religioua literature. 
Khubilai saw to it that the monasteries in Peking were well 
supplied with books and ordered tho bonzes te recite them on 
stated days. Anew collection of tho Tripitaka (the ninth} was 
published 1285-87, In 1312, the Emperor Jen-tsung ordered 
furtlier translations to be made into Mongol and later had tho 
whole Tripitaka copied in letters of gold. It Is sotiocablo that 
another Emperor, Chfing Taung, had the Book of Filial Piety 
translated into Mongol and circulated together with a brief 
preface by himself. 

It ia possible that tho Budclhiam of the Yiian dynasty was 
tainted with ^ktism from which the Lama monasteries of 
Peking (in contrast to ah other BnddMat sects in China) are 
not wholly free. Tho last Emperor, Shnn-ti, ia said to have 
witnessed indecent plaj's and dances In the company of f ru m ait 
and created a scandal which confributeti to the downfall of 
the dynasty*. In its last years we hear of some opposition to 
BuddJiisiu and of a reaction in favour of Coafucianiana, in conse¬ 
quence of the growing numbers and preten»ons of tho Lamas. 

Whole provinces were under their control and Chinoso 
historians dwell bitterly on their lawlessness. It was a common 
abuse for wealthy persons to Induce a Lama to let their property 
bo registered in his name and thus avoid all payment of taxes 
on tlie ground that priests were exempt from taxation by law*. 

The Mongols were driven out by the native Chinese dynasty 
known as Baling, which reigned from 1368 to 1044. It is not 

^ At tbe pfis4?nt an cirdioMy CMnoie T¥gAitLi & Lamii oa diS^rent from 
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easy to point out any salient featoiea in religious activity or 
thought during this period, but Banco the Ming claimed to 
restore GhinesG civilization intoreupted by a foreign invasion, 
it was natural tbat they shonid encourage Coafucianiam as 
interpreted by ChU'Hai, Yet BuddhiGm, especially Lamaiam, 
acquired a political importance. Both for tlio Mings and 
for the earlier Manebu Bmperors the Mongols were a serious 
and perpetual danger, and it was not until the eighteenth 
century that the Chinese Court ceased to be preoccupied by 
the fear tbat the tribes might unit© and again ovcmin the 
Empire, ^ But the Tibetan and Mongolian hierarchy had an 
estraoidmary power over these wild horaemen and the Govern¬ 
ment of Peking won and used their goodwill by skilful diplomacy, 
the favours shown being generally commensurate to the gravity 
of the situation. Thus when the Grand Lama visited Peking in 
1602 he was treated as an independent prince: in 1903 he was 
made to kncoL 


Few ITing Emperors showed much personal interest in 
religion and most of them were obviously guided by political 
TOBsiderations. They wished on the one hand to conciliate tho 
Church and on the other to prevent the clergy from becoming 
too numerooB or inflocntial. Hence very different pictures may 
be drawn according as we dwell on the favourable or restrictive 
edicts which were published from time to time. Thus T'ai-Tsu 
tho founder of the dynasty, is described by one authority Jt 
always sympathetio to Buddhists and by another as a crowned 
petseeutori. He had been a bonze himself in Lis youth but left 
the cloister for tire adventurens career which conducted him 
to the throne. It is probable that he had an affectionate re- 
CTdei^ion of the Church which once sheltered him, but also a 
knowl^ge of ite weaknesses and this knowledge moved him to 
pabhsli mtiictive edicts aa to the numbers and qualifications of 
mon^. On the other hand he attended sermons, received monks 
in aut^nce and appointed them os tutors to his sons. He revised 
toe hierarchy and gave appropriate titles to its various grades. 
He also published a decree ordering that all monks should study 
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ttree sQtras (Lankavatira, Prajn^piramitft and VaJracchcdiM), 
and that three brief commentaries on the^ works should 
compiled (soe Nanjic's Catalc^e, 1613^15), 

It ie in this reign that wo first hear of the secular clergy^ 
that is to eajp persons who acted as priests hut married and 
did not live in monasteries. Decrees agidnst them weto issued 
in 13^ and 1412^ but they oontmncd to increase. It is not clear 
whether their origin should be sought in a desire to cximbine the 
profits of the piioathood with the comforts of the world or in 
an attempt to evade restrictions as to the number of monks. 
Ill later times this second motive was certainly prevalent, but 
the celibacy of tho clergy is not strictly insisted on by Lamaists 
and a lax observance of monastic rules* was common under 
the Mongol dyna 3 ^^ 

The third Ming Emperor, Ch'^^ng-ten*, was educated by a 
Buddhist priest of literary tastes named Yao KuaDg-H&iflo^, 
whom he greatly respected and promoted to high ofiSce. Never¬ 
theless be enacted restrictions leepccting ordination and on one 
occasion commaoded that 1800 young men who presented 
themselves to take the vows should be enrolled in the army 
instead. His prefaces and laudator^' verses were coUeoted in a 
small voluino and included in the eleventh collection of tho 
Tnpltaka*, caUed the Northern collection ^ because it was printed 
at Fekmg. It was pubUahed with a preface of his own composition 
and he wrote another to the work called the Liturgy of Kuan- 
yin®, and a third introdneing selected memoirs of varioua 
remarkable monks*. His Empress had a vision in which she im¬ 
agined a sfstra was revealed to her and published the same wit h 
on introduetiou* He waa also conspicuously favourable to tho 
Tibetan clergy. In 1403 he sent his head eunuch to Tibet to 
invite the presence o{ Taoh-kha-pa, who re fused to come himself 
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but Bent a celebrated Lama called Haliniai, On arriving at the 
capital Halima was ordered to eay masses for the Emperor’s 
celativeB, These ceremonies were attended by sapeniatural 
manifestationa and he received aa a recognition of bb powera 
the titles of Prince of the Great Precioua Law and Buddha of 
the Westom Paradise®, UJa three principal disciples were styled 
Kuo Shih, and, agreeably to the precedent eatablMied under 
the Yuan dynasty, were made the chief prelates of the whole 
Buddhist Church. Since this tdmo the Red or Tibetan Clergy 
liaye been recognized as having prccedcnoe over the Grey or 
Cbmeso. 

In this rt-jgn the Chinese made a E^markable attempt to 
ftEsert their authority in Ceylon. In 1405 a misaion was aeni 
with offerings to the Sacred Tooth and when it was ill received 
a second mission despatched in 1407 captured the king of 
Oeylon and carried him off aa a prisoner to China. Chylon paid 
tribute for fifty yeara, but it does not appear that these pro¬ 
ceedings hod much importance for religion®. 

In the reigns of Ting Teung and Ching-Ti* (I43ft.-64J 
large numbers of monks were ordained, but, as on previous 
oroasioiw, the great increase of candidates led to the imposition 
of restrictions and in 1458 an edict was issued ordering that 
ordinarions should be hold only onco a year. The infiuenco of 
the Chief Eunuchs during this period was great, and two suo- 
re^vo holders of this post, Wang-Chen and Hsing-An®, wore 
both devoted Buddhists and induced the Emperors whom they 
served to expend enormous sums on budding monasteries and 

performing ceremonies at which the Imperial Court wore 
present-. 
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The end of the fifteenth ccntuiy is filled hy two reigns, Hden 
Tffung and Hsiao Tsimg. The former fell under the infltienoe ef 
hia faTDunto concubine Wan and his ommehe to such an extent 
that, in the latter part of hk UfCj he ooaacd to aoe his ministers 
nod the chief ennuch became the real mJer of Chinas It is also 
mentioned both in I4<&3 and i4B3 that he was in tho hands of 
Buddhist priests who instnieted hhn in secret doctrmes and 
reocived the title of Kno-Ghih and other dietinctiens. HIa mu 
Hsiao Taung reforsned these abuses: the Palace was cleansed: 
the eunuchs and priosta were driTenoutand some wei:e executed i 
Taokt books were coUooted and burnt. The celebrated writer 
Wang Yang Ming^ livod in this reign. Ho defended and Illus¬ 
trated the dootrinc of Lu Ghin-Yuan, namely that truth can 
be obtained by meditation. To express intuitive knowledge, 
be used the expre^ion Liang Ghih^ (taken from Mencma)^ 
Liang Ckxk is inherent in all human minds p but in different 
degrees^ and ean be developed or allowed to atrophy. To develop 
it should bo man's constant objeot, and in its light when pure 
all tbings are understood and peace is obtained. Tbo phrases of 
the Great ELearning "to complete knowledge,” "investigate 
things,” and "rest in the highest exoGllenoe,” ate osplained as 
referring to the Liattg Chih and the contemplation of the mind 
by itself. We cannot here shut our eyes to the infiuenco of 
Bcndhidharma and his school, however fervently Wang Yang 
Ming may have appealed to the Chinese Classics. 

The reign of Wu-teung (1506-21) was favoiuable to 
Buddhism. In 1507 40,000 men became monks^ either Buddhist 
or Taoist. The Emperor is said to have been learned in 
Buddhiat literature and to have known Sanskrit® a® well as 
Mongol and Arabic, but he was in the hands of a band of eunuchSt 
who were known as the eight tige^. In 1515 he sent an ombasey 
to Tibet with tlie object of inducing the Grand Lama to visit 
Peking, but the invitation was refused and the Tibetans expelled 
the mission with force* The next Emperor, Shih-T'sung (1523^ 
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66}j iaclincd to Taoism rather than Buddhism^ He ordered the 
images of Buddha in the Forhidden City to be defitroyedj but 
etill appears to have taken part in Buddhist ceremonies at dif¬ 
ferent perioda of his reign. Wan Li ( 1573-1620 ) j oelebrated in 
tho annals of poroelain mannfactme, showed somo favour to 
Buddhism. He repahrod many buildings at P'u-t'o and dis¬ 
tributed copies of the Tripitatato the monasteries of his Empire^ 
In his edicts occurs the saying that Confucianism and Buddhism 
are like the two wings of a bird: each requires the co-operation 
of the other, 

European missionaries first arrived during the ebeteenth 
century, and, had tlie Catholic Church been more flexible^ 
China might perhaps have recognized Christianity* not as the 
only true religion but as standing on the same footing as 
Buddhism and Taoism. The polemics of the early missionaries 
imply that they regarded Buddhism as their chief rivaL Tims 
Ricoi had a public controversy with a bonze at Hang-Chon* 
and his principal pupil Hsu Kuaug-Chl* wTOte a tract entitled 
“The errors of the Buddhists exposed.” Replies to those attacks 
are pit^scrvcd In the wTitings of the distinguished Buddhist 
priest Shen Chu-Hung^. 

In 1044 the Ming dynasty coUapsod before the Manchua 
and China was again under foreign rule. Unlike tJie Mongols* 
the Manchus had little inclination to Buddhism. Even before 
tlicy had conquered China, their prince* T'ai Tsung, ordered 
an inspection of monasteries and limited the number of monks. 
But in this edict he mveighs only against tho abuse of religion 
and admits that ^^Buddha^s teaching is at bottom pure and 
chaste, true and rinoere:: by serving him with purity and piety* 
one can obtain happiness*/' Shun-Chih, the first Manchu 
Emperor, wrote some prefacea to Buddhist works and enter- 
tslned the Dabi Lama at Peking in 1652h His son and suc- 
ccssorj commonly known aa K’^ang-Hsi (1602-1723), dallied 
for a while with Oiri&tiauity, but the net result of his religious 
policy was to ^oum to Confucianism aU that imperial favour 
can give. 1 have mentioned above his Sacred ^ict and the 
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pnrtial favour whiob he showed to Buddhism. He gavo douatioiis 
to tho raonaateriea of P'u-t'o, Hang-ohoa and elsewhere; he 
published the Kanjur with a prefaee of his own* and the twelfth 
and last collection of the Tripitaka was issued under the auspices 
of his son and grandson. The latter, the Enipeiwr Ch'ien Lung, 
also neoeivod the Teehu Lama not only with honour, but- with 
interest and sympathy, as U clear from the inacription pra- 
serrod at Peking, in which he extols the Lama as a teacher of 
spiritual relipon®. Ho also wrote a preface to a eutra for 
p^ucing rain® in which be saj^s that he has ordered the old 
emtions to be caiofuUy cometed and prayer and worship to be 
offered, ‘so that the old forms which have been so beneficial 
diinug foimor 1 ^ might still be blessed to the desired end.” 
Lven the late Empress Dowager accepted the ministrations of 
the present Dalai Lama when he visited Peking in 1908 , al¬ 
though, to his great indignation she obliged him to kneel at 
Court. Her former colleague, the EmprcBs Tzu-An was a 
devout Buddhist. The statutes of the Mnnehu dynasty (printed 
m 1818) contain regulationB for the colebratioii of Buddhist 
f^ti vak a t Court, for the periodical reading of siitraa to promote 
the mpenal welfare, and for the performance of funeral rites. 

•D j fh« Manchu dynasty showed less favour to 

Buddhism than any which preceded it and its restrictive edicts 
hniitmg the number of monks and prescribing conditions for 
oniiiMtion were followed by no periods of reaction. But the 
Titahty cfBuddhism is shown by the fact that these restrictions 
nicrely led to ^ increase of the secular elergy, not legaUy 
X' ™ their turn claimed the imperial attentioa. 

^lon Lung began in 1735 by giving thorn the alternative of 
^omng oidinaiy laymen or of entering a monastery but this 
drastic measure was considerably modified in the next few 
^ais. I Itimatcly ^e secular clergy were allowed to continu© 
^ such, if thoy could show good reason, and to Jiave ono disciple 
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TiDi! GuddtiiEt scripturoa oxtent in the Chinese If^nguago arc 
kno'fra collectively as Sau Tewig^ or the three store houses, 
that is to say, Tripitaka. Though this usage ia justifled by both 
easterti and European practlas, it ie not altogether happy, for 
the Cbineae thesaurus is not analogooe to the Pali Canon or to 
any coUeotion of sacred literature knovm in India, being in 
spite of its name arranged in four, not in three, divisionB. It is ', 
a great Corpus Scriptonttn Sanctorum, embracing all ages and 
ficbools, wherein translations of the most diverse Indian works ’ 
are supplemented hy original compositions in Chinese, Imagine 
a library oomprising Latin translations of the Old and New 
Tostamenta with copious additions from the Talmud and 
Apocr^hal literature; the writings of the Fathers, decftoes of 
Coundls and Popes, together with the opera omnia of the 
principal schoolmen and the early protcatant reformers and you 
wiU have some idea of thia theoJogicoI miscellany which has no 
claim to be called a canon, except that all the works included 
have at some time or other received a cer tain Utcraiy or 
doctrinal hall-mark. 


1 

The collection is described in the catalogno compiled by 
Bunyiu Nan jio* It enamcrates i flfl2 works whieb a re classified 
divisions, (o) Sfttra, (tf) Vinaya, (s) Abhidhanna, 
(u) Miscellancons. The first three divisions contain tranalationa 
only: the fourth origiiial Chinese works as well, 

The first division called Ching or Sutras amounts to nearly 
two-thirda of the whole, for it comprises no leas than 1081 
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works and b subdividod as follows: (a) MahAySna 54 ]» 

(6) Hiimy^a Sutras, 240^ {€) Mahay^na and Htnay&ua Siitras^ 
300 in number^ admitted into the canon under the Sung and 
Yuan dynasties, 960-136B, Thus whereas the first twoaulj- 

divisions differ in doctrine, the third b a supplement oontoJmng 
later translations of fjoth sohoola. The second subdivision^ or 
Hinay&na Sfitias, whicli is less nomerous and complioated than 
that coBtaUung the Mahayarm SutraSj allows dearly tho char- 
aeter of tlie whole collection^ It is divided into two classes 
of which tho first is called A-han, that is, Agama^. This com¬ 
prises translations of four works analogous to the Pali Nikayas, 
though not identical with the texts w^ich we ]>os^8a, and also 
numerous altemativo translations of detached sutras. All four 
were translated about the boginamg of the fifth century wdiercoa 
tho tmnslatjons of detached sutras are for tho meet port earlier. 
This class also contams the celebrated Siltra of Forty-two 
Sections, and works like tho J&taka-nidfljia. The second class 
b styled Sutras of one fc^anslllt^on^ The title b not used rigor¬ 
ously, bat the works bearing it are relatively obscure and it ta 
not always clear to what Sanekrit texts they correspond. It 
will be seen from the above that the Chinese Tripitaka is a 
literary and bibliographical collection rather than an ecclesi¬ 
astical canon, It does not provide an authori7J3d version for the 
edification of the faithful, but it presents for the u^5e of tho 
learned all iranslatioBs of Indian works belonging to a partioulaj! 
class which poeaesa a eerbi-in ago and authorityK 

The same characteristic marks tho much richer coUoction 
of Mahlyina Sutras^ which contains the worka most esteemed 
by Chinese Buddhists. It is divided into seven classes; 

1 .Pan -]0 (Po-jo) or PrajnfipiLramita^.. 

2 ««. PacKbi or Batnakfita, 

3- Ta-chi Or MahS^aruiip&ta. 

»ig. Hua-yon or Avatamsaka. 
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6 - iS#. Nieh-pftn or Farinirv^na. 

Sutras iit morD thAii one trarts- 
lation but not falling into any of tbo above fire 
clasps. 

■’■ mi?®- Other aiitras existing in only ono trans¬ 
lation. 


Each of tho first five classes probably Tcpresenfs a coUaotion 
of sfltras analogous to a Nficiya and in one senBc a single work 
but translated into Chinese seT,^ral thnes, both in a complete 
form and in extracts. Thus the first class opens with the majestio 
&IahHprajii&piramit4 in 600 fasciculi and equivalent to 200,000 
stanz.as in Sanskrit. This is followed by several translations of 
shorter versions including two of the little sfitras called the 
Heart of the Prajnftpiramit&, which fills only one leaf. There are 
also fibt translations of the fwlobratecl w^ork known as the 
Diamond-cutter^ w'hieb is the ninth mtra in tho Alalifiprajnfi- 
piramita and all the works clEissed under the heading Pan-jo 
seem to be alternative veraions of parts of this great Corpus. 

The second and third elapses are collections of sfitras which 
no longer exist as collections in Sanskrit,, though the Sanskrit 
text of some iiidi\ddual siltras m extant. That called Pao-chi 
Or RatnakQ|^a opens with a collection of forty-nine sfitraa which 
includes the longer version of the Sukhavativyuha. This 
eoUectiOD is reckoned as one work, but the other items in the 
same clasg are all or nearly all of thorn duplicate translations of 
separate sfitras contained in it. This h probably true of the 
third class ako. At least seven of t-h® works included in it are 
duphoato translations of the first, which is called Mahasannip&ta, 
and the sfitra^ called Candragarbha, Ksbitig., Sumemg., and 
Akilsag., appear to be mcFely seotions, not separate com posi¬ 
tioner although this is not clear from the remarks of Nanjio 
and Waasiljcw^ 

The principal works in class 4 are two translations;, one 
fuller than tho other, of the Hua-yen or Avataniaaka Sfitra^i 
etill one of tho must widely read among BuddJust works, and 
at least sixteen of the other items are duplicate renderiiiga of 

* Vftjr^h^diki or Chin Eung. 

» Wintsmit^ {Of*ck l7ut. LiL n. L p, C42) JtUUsn on fim fcatkorfty of JairakTOT 
ttmt tMn work ia tlw m iha, Sw nlso PeUbt b J,A. 1914, n. 

pp- lla-2L Tbo 0ft{L[}ATy£Ikiii la prababljp mn oKtr&ct ot tLo AmlAiASAkiL 
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parts of itp Class 5 con^i^ts of works dcaliiig with 

the doath of the Buddha and his last disi;^urses. The li?$t 
sutm^ soruetimcs oalled the northern text, is imperfeet and 
was rcYised at NarLking in the form of the sou them test^. There 
are two other inoomplete voraions of the same text- To judge 
from a specimen translated by Bcai® it is a ooUeetion of late 
discoursea iniluenced by Yishnuism and does not cortespond 
to the Mahfi.parmibbABasutta of the Pali C^oa. 

Class B consists of sfitras which exist in several tranElationSp 
but still do not, like the work^ just meutioned, form small 
libraries in themselvce. It compriBes, however^ several booka 
highly esteemed and historically important^ such as the 
Saddharmapundairka (aix transIaMons), the Suvani^aprabhlsa, 
the Lalit&vistara, the Lankavat^ra, and tho Shorter Sultha- 
vativyulia®^ all extant in three translations. In it are also 
inoiuded many short trEvets, the originals of which ai^ not 
1^0wn. Some of them are but many^ deal with the 

ritual of imago worship or w'ith spells^ These characteristics are 
still more prominent in the soventh class ^ consisting of eutras 
which erist in a dnglo translation only. The best known among 
them are the Stlrangama and the M^ivairocana (Ta-jih-ching). 
which l9 the chief test of the Shin^gon or Mantra School* 

Tlie Lii-^tsang or Vmaya-pjtaka is divided info Mah&yana 
and FTinayana texts* neither very numerous. I^fany of the 
Mah&y^na texte profess to be revelations by Maifereya and are 
extracts of tho Yogio^ryabhumi^astra* or gimilar to it* Por 
praetical purposes the most important is the Fan-w'ang-ohing^ 
or net of Brahma. The Indian original of this work is not know'n, 
but since the eighth century it has been accepted in Clnna as 
the standard manual for the monastic life®. 


1 N«, 113 wid 

» Caff jvi ^ Bvddki^ Scnj»tuna, pp, IOC fl. 

» Tlw Janger SukbivmtEi^lM li plmd in thn ItiUiBlfiktA x^W 

* m sat™ of KHfts-rin witH ihB ifayuMflii hjmdB and e™ u veir populir 

ACLd iibe 4 in didAt tfiiipl£«. NanjiD, Ka 3S0. J i i- 

• &tad t« ImirE Iwcn tnraiJad Ui ABanga fy iLiilnyi, No. 1170 

Nairn It Laa Di>aifiig t* do wJtii tbe PaliSatra vl Um j 

oAiDfr. mgha, L 

*■ £ko bekm for u Mcotmt of it. 
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TliG Yin^yv^ eotupmes five very salistAntiivJ 

recensioiifl of the whole cod<^, besides esctracts^ compcndlmus, 
and mannab. The five pecensiona amj (a) Sbih-sungdd in sbety- 
6ve faaobnli, translated in a.h. 404. This k $aL<i to be a Vinaya 
of the Sarvaativfidina, but I-Ching^ eEpresaly says that it does 
not belong to the Muiasarvftstivadin school^ though not unlike 
it. (6) The Viuaya of tbifl latter translated by I-Ching who 
brought it from India, (c) Shih-fendtt-tsang in sixty laacioxili^ 
translated in 405 and said to represent the Dharmagupta 
fichooL (d) The Ml-aha-so Wu-f§n LQ or Yinaya of tbo Alalil' 
^asakas^ said to be similar to the Pali Vinaya* though not 
identical with it*, (e) Mo-ko-s^ng-chi Lu or hfahasanghika 
Vinaya brought from India by Fa-!^ioiiand translated 41d a.j>. 
It is notioeabic that all five recensions arts classed as Hinayanist, 
althougb (b) is said to bo tbo Vmaya used by the Tibetau Church. 
Although Chinese Buddhista frequently speak of tho five-foid 
Vinaya*, this expression does not refer to the^ five texts, aa 
might be supposed, and I-Ching coudemns it, saying that* the 
real number of divisions is four. 

Tho AbhidJianua-Pitaka or Lun-tsang is, like tbo Sdira 
Pitaka, divided into Mahayanist and Hinayanist texts and 
texb of both schools admitted into the Canon after 9(J0 A.n. 
The Mahayonist texts have no connoction with tho Pali Canon 
and their Sanskrit titles do not contain the word Abhidharma^ 
They are philosophical treati^a osoribod to Aivaghosha, 
W^Arjuna, Asanga, Vasubandbu and others, including three 
works supposed to have been revealed by Maitrej^a to Asanga^ 
The prujcipal of theso b the Yogackiya-bhumbaBtra. a ecripttire 
of capital importaneo for the Yogficjlrj^ schooL It describes 
the career of a Bodliisattva and hence parts of it are treated as 
belonging to the Vinaya, Among other important works in 
thia section may be mentioned the Madhyamaka Soatra of 

* Etesri ^J/ Buddhkt Profikift jk 20. 

■ Sto Oldenbeig, Viuj^a, tcL L pp. :^^c^T-2lrL 

» Soe r*Hi L p, 227, Tbc flv& mhooh Mt. ae I>hAxmA- 

guptfl^ Miiliis fa jglfcjii SArv£Etj¥iuliA, KA'ijfbiPEjii uad jPor tlifi- irkji t. 

VatupabiL or Sthfl^vira \b svlifllituted. 

* Jlmr4 p/ Buddhitl Pntcikft, 3, 

* The Chlnw ward ion oeouM frequi^titl/ la tloim, hul though It b uBcd to 

trendAto abhitifa&rme. It u of imicib wklEr &piJi1kiAtioa imd Jni*ji,nn pf 

&uUm. 

* See VVaUci^ Vflaii CAtwi»cr, i, pp, 355 ff. 
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N4g&r}iiDa^ the Miih;l74iifiiiSuti:iUaiikAra of axid the 

Awakening of Faith ascribed to A^vaghosha^ 

The Htnay^a teste also show no eorrespondGiice with the 
Pali Pitaka but axe ba^ed on the Ahhidharma work^ of tho 
Sarv4stfv4din schools These ate seFCn in numbcrp namelj the 
JDlLDapra3th&nas4stFa of KAty^yanipiitra with six ocoossoiy 
tieatises or Podss^. Tho Mah4vibh4ahas4atta^ or commontoiy 
on the Jnanaprasth4na^ and the Abhidhormakdisa^ are also in 
this flection* 

Tho tliird division of the Abhidharma is of MtUe Importance 
but contains two curious a manual of EuddhLat ter¬ 

minology composed as late as 1272 by Pagspa for the of 
Khubilai^s son and the S4nkhyak4rik4bhaBhyap which is net 
a Buddhist work hut a compendium of Mnkhja philosophy^* 

The fourth dividou of the whole collection consists of 
mifloeUaneoufl works, portly translated from Sanskrit and partly 
composed in Cfuneso, Many of the Indian works appear from 
their title not to differ mneb from the later hlah^yfina Sdtras^ 
but it is ratber suiprisiDg to find in tlm section four translations* 
of the Dharmapada (or at least of eome sUnilor anthology) which 
are thus placed outside the Sfitra Pltaka. Among tho w^orks 
professing to be translated from Sanskrit are a History of tho 
Patriarchs, the Buddhacarita of Aavaghoaha, a work rimilar 
to the Questions of King Aliiinda, Livea of Aivaghosha, 
Nfigirjuna, Vaaubandhn and others and the Suhrillakha or 
IFricndiy Episttc ascribed to Kagfiquna. 

The Ghincfle works included iu this Tripitoka consist of 
nearly two hundred books, hiatoricat^ critical, controversial and 
homiletic, compo^d by one hundred and two authors. Excluding 
late treatises on cetemoniol and doctrine, the more intcicstiDg 
may be classified as follows: 

{a} HisloricaL —Besides general histories of B uddhkmi there 

1 Nto- lim tlS»i 1240. 

■ Fw »iIlKiUHiicn of ttdttlilcin&liirq w Tokakiuii on the- AbtudkimiA liieinitEiirB 
of the SsxvIitifTAdiiLi, /. Fof* Tezt Socitiff IS05^ pp, C7 

■ Nftniia, CftL Xot im, im 1270, 1277, im, 12S1, im, 1200,1317. TIiIj 

iufc worli; TB4 Qol tnisiUtcd till tte dETcnth centuty. 

* Kunjlo, Not 1203, 1267 nod itm 

* Sm i'akokniiu^H Mndy of theee tTmAlilkma in RE.F.£.0. iPtH, pp. 1 3, imd 
pp.STSff. 

> Nanjin, C^t XoL 1321p 1353, 1363, 1430. 
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are serenvl colicctions of ecclesiastical biography. The first is 
the Kao-song-nbuao\ or Memoira of eminent Jlonkg (not, 
however, excluding laymen), giving the lives of about five 
hundred worthies who lived between 07 and 519 a.d. The ec-riea 
is oondnued in other works dealing with the T'ang and Sung 
dynasties. For the Contemplative School there are further 
supplements carrying the record on to the Yuan. There are also 
several histories of the Chinese patriarchs. Of these the latest 
and therefore moat complete is the Fo-teu^t'img-chi* composed 
about 1270 by Chih P'an of the T'ien-T'ai school. The Ching- 
tti-cli uan-teng-lu* and other treatises give the aiiecession of 
patriarchs according to the Contomplativei School. Among 
historical works may bo reckoned tho travels of various pUgrims 
who visited India. 

(6) CnYioof.—Thoro are thirteen catalogues of the Tripitoka 
as it existed at diOeront periods. Several of them contain 
biographical accoimts of the translators and other notes. The 
work called Chenn^heng-lnn criticizes several false sutras and 
names. There are also several encyolopEedic works containing 
cxtraets from tho Tripitaka, arranged according to subjects, 
such os the Fa*yiiaa-chii'lLn^ in 100 voiumea; concordances of 
numeric^ itetegorics and a dictionary of Sanskrit terms, 
Fan-i-ming’i-ohi*, composed in 1151 . * 

(c) The literature of several Chinese sects is well wpre- 
sented. Thus there are more than sixty works belonging to 
the T'xeii T'ai school beginning with the San-ta-pn or throe 
great books attributed to the founder and ending with the 
eoelCBiastlcal history of Chih-p'an, written about 1270. The 
Hua-yen achool is represented by the writings of four patriarebs 
and five moi^a: the Lii or Vinaya school by eight works at¬ 
tributed to ite founder, and tbe Oontemplative Sabool by a 
afltra ascribed to Hni*nSng, the sixth patriarch,’by works on 
tbe history of the Patriarchs and by several collections of 
sayings or short compositions. 

* nmMB. ^0. Xo. IMI. For mam about |ii? PdtriBmhi bh 
tho mit ciupter. 

* No. 15U, wrfilea i.d. lOOa. 

* . ■>•••■ WK ■ s,. im 
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(d) ConlrOTCf^ai.—Under tbU bending may bo mentioned 
polemioa against Taoism, including two coikctions of the con¬ 
troversies which took place between Buddhiste and Taoists 
from A.D, 71 till A-D. 730: repUos to the attacks made aga^t 
Buddhism by Confucian scholarB and rofutationa of the objec- 
tiona raised by sceptics or heretics such as the ChS-Mun and 
the Yiian-jen-lnn, or Origm of msuK This latter is a well-known 
text-book written by the fifth Patriarch of the Hua-yen school 
and while criticizing Confucianism, Taoism, and the Hinayfl^, 
treats them as imperfect rather than as whoUy erroneons*. Still 
more conciliatory is the Treatise on the tbi^ religions com¬ 
posed by Liu Mi of the Yuan dynasty*, which asserts that all 
three deserve respect as teaching the practice of virtue. It 
attacks, however, anti-Buddhist Confuoianista such aa Haa-Yil 

and Chu-Hai. -u * j 

Tho Chinese section contains three compositiona attributed 
to imperial personages of tho Ming, via., a collection of the 
prefaces and laudatory verses written by the Emperor Tsi- 
Tflung, tho Sh6n-S6ng-Chnan or memoirs of remarkable monks 
with a preface by tho Emperor Ch'eng-tan, and a curious book 
by bis coneesrt the Emprees JSn-Hsiao, introducing a edtra winch 
Her Majasty states was miracidoualy revealed to her on New 
Year’s day, 1398 (see Ntmiio, No. 1657). 

Though the Hindus were careful students and guardians of 
their sacred works, their temperament did not dispose them to 
define and limit the scriptures. But, aa 1 have mentioned above*, 
there is some evidence that there was a loose Mahayauist canon 
in India which w-as the origin of the arrangement found in the 
Chinese Tripitaka, in so far as it (1) accepted Hinayankt as 
well as Mahayanist works, and (3) included a great number of 
relatively late satros, arranged in classes such aa PrainfipfiiraiDita 
and Mahosannipata. 

2 

The Tripitaka analyzed by Nanjio, which contains works 
assigned to dates ranging from 67 to iG23 A.n,, is merely the 

Not. ICar and l&M. 

• See iOT wme i»l it M»*on'Oiw»l'# article in./.^>tSi5, t, pEt. 

* ^ DliAp. ^ cm th; omon in luilijik 
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Tiest known aurrivor among several almilar thosaun^. From 
$l3a..D. onwards twelve coUcctJoiia of sacred literatute wem 
made Uy imperial order and many of these w'ete published in 
more tJiau. one edition. The validity of t-hla Canon depends 
entirely on imperial authority, but, though Emperors occasion¬ 
ally inserted the works of writers whom they esteemed’, it docs 
not appear that tboy aimed at anything but completeness nor 
did they favour any school. The Buddhist Church, like every 
other department of the Empire, ceoeived from them its share 
of protcotioii and supervision and its claims were sofiieicnt to 
induce the founder, or at least an early Sovereign, of every 
important dynasty to publish under his patron^ a revised 
collection of the scriptures. The list of these collections is as 
follows^: 

1. A.D, 5iS in the time of Wu-Ti, founder of the Eiang. 

2. „ 533-<t Haiao-Wu of the Northeni Wei, 



6. „ 605-16 Yang-Ti of the SuL 

0. „ 695 the Empress Wu of the T'ang. 

7. „ 730 Hsiian-Taung of the T'ang. 

8. „ 071 T'ai-Tsu, founder of the Sung. 

0. „ 1285-7 Khubilai Khan, founder of the Yiian. 

10. „ 1363-98 Hnng-Wu, founder of the Ming. 

11. „ 1403-24 Tung-Lo of the Ming. 

12. „ 1735-7 yung-Chingand Ch'ien-Lung of the Gh'ing*, 

Of these collections, the first seven were in MS. only: the 
last five were printed. The last three appear to be substantially 
the same. The tenth and elevonth coUections are known as 

' It ii dc^atihed al the bejiuaid;; aa Ta Ming Sam Tung, but iUtelly apeahm^ 
tt ucLit be Iffo, 12 or the lut. ia it gontaliu a work muI to hitif* been written about 
l<S22a.D. 

1 Thna the Empenir Jia Thung ordcKtl the WOtka bf Ch'i Sung ^3 to ha 
admitted to the Cantoq in 1062, 

• Token from Kaiijio*i Cttolagiu, p. stirii 

*■ Ch'Un-Lung u to ha^a printed the TripitAka in loor langtingca, Chineao, 
Tibetan, Mongoland Manohu, tim whok Bolkctwa QUing 13M vola. See 
in China Bn&eh, xxiv. tSQO, p. 
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southern and northern’, becanso they "ffesB printed at Nanking 
and Peking icapectively. They differ oniy in the number of 
Chinese woiks admitted and similarly the ti^-olfth collection 
is merely a revision of the tenth with the adibtion of fifty-four 
Chinese works. 

As mentioned, the Tripitaka contains thirteen tataloguea ol 
the Buddhist scriptures as known atdifferentdates*. Of these the 
most important are (a) tho earliest published between BOG and 
512 A.n., (5) three published xmder tho T'ang djTiaaty and known 
os Nei-tien-lu, T'n-chi (both about 064 A.D.)j and K'ai-yiian-Iu 
(about 720 (e) Ghib-Yiian-ln or catalogno of Ynan dyn^y, 

about 1233, which, besides enumerating the Chinese titles, 
transliterates the Sanskrit titles and states whether the Indian 
works translated are also translated into Tibetan, (ff) The 
catalogno of the first Ming collection. 

The later collections contain new material and tUffer from 
the earlier by natural accre^on, for a great number of transla¬ 
tions were produced under tlio T'ang and Sung. Thus the 
seventh catalogue (693 a.u.) records that 839 new works were 
admitted to the Omon. But this expansion waa accompanied 
by a critical and sifting process, so that whereas the first col¬ 
lection oontamed 2213 works, the Ming edition contains oniy 
1622. This compression means not that works of importance 
were rejected as heretical or apocryphal, for, as we have seen, 
the Tripitaka is most catholic, but that whereas the earlier 
collections admitted multitudinous extracts or partial trans¬ 
lations of Indian works, many of these were discarded when 
complete versions had been made. 

Nanjio considers that of the 2313 works contained in tho 
first collection only 276 are extant. Although the catalogues 
ore preserved, all the earlier coUeetione are lost: copies of the 

^ But AccKicdiug tfi aiMtibeT utAtenuMt ih^ Bcutlirriti waa not Itw 

iiupcrlivl w^bctiDEi begun in 1303 but a priTule edition now \icmL See 
Ciit^ xxtiL 

■ See fiw iha coiinplel^ Uat Nonjinp Ckt, p. ssviL 11io« jmmed ebctTB un 

(=) N”- 

j Kot 1013L Par t±Mj (Lute af tiic drat as* m lOlO, P- 11^- 

Tbcie Wfkfl a ilili efttlier cat4il)Cigii& «™|pO«d hj Tan an in 374 ol whJicb i«ilj 
trPiguigntq lui¥u hten jiitflsnrd. ^ Pelliat in T'wkq Paot 1020# p* 
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eighth and ninth werepreeerved in the Zo*j5-ji Libmty of Tokyo’ 
and Chinese and Japanese editions of the tenth) elOTenth and 
twelfth are carrcnt« So far as one can judge, when the eighth 
catalogue, or K'aj-yiian-lu, was oompoBed (between 713 and 
741), the older and major part of the Canon had been definitiTely 
fixed and the later collectiona meiely add the tnuislaUona made 
by Amogha, and hy writers of the Sung and Yiian dynasties. 

The editions of the Chinese Tcipitaka must be distinguished 
from the colleciions, for by editions are meant the forms in 
which each collection was published, the text being or purporting 
to be the same in all the editions of each collection, ft is Bind* 
that under the Sung and Yuan twenty different editions were 
produced. These earlier issues were printed on long folding sheets 
and a nun called Fa-chgn^ is said to have first published an 
edition in the shape of ordinary Chinese books. In 15S0 a monk 
named hli-Tsang* imitated this procednre and hia edition was 
Widely used. About a oentuiy later a Japanese priest known as 
Tet«u*yen* reproduced it and Lis publication, which is not 
uncommon in Japan, is usually called the 0-bakn edition. 
There are two modem Japaneeo editions: (a) that of Tokyo, 
begun in 18S0, based on a Korean edition^ with various readings 
taken from other Chinese editions. [6) That of Kyoto, 1995, 
which is a reprint of the lling collection’. A Chinese edition 
has been published at Shanghai (1913) at the expense of 
Mrs Hazdoon, a Chinese lady w'ell known as a munificent patron 
of the faith, and I believe another at Nanking, bnt I do not 
know if it is complete or not*. 

* Fct Ojo Kortito n^py now in J^poo, ho Coumnt, Bi^iostuvkU eoritunt, 
voL Dt. pjx sis-ia 

* Sen Kiuijio, Cat. p. xxU. 

■ a#- • mm- 

^ AIm cfllied Do-k(k. 

* Tht earlwT ooUc^Ijqiii of tte TtfpitAkft awm to liAYe b«n kqawn in Korea 
■ltd BboDt looc A.B. Uin king pnHund from Chkia ■ copy o( tho ImperuJ SdtUon, 
pmmnitbTjr iJ» efgklh raU««tion (OT! a.v.). Ho tlufn ordefod a commiMton of 
■ehclon to rvTMD the Wit oitif puLlub ui edition ot liia own. Tho copy dC 

oD whkb Uin i«cenl Tokyo editioa wh louadnd, was brouebt to JnsAn in tbn 
Bim-mci peried 

^ A HuppImiiEmt; to tie IVipitAk& contnioiiig iiDiiHitjmciiiLcaL w-ofkfl in 7 fi 0 %'dttnkin 
pii NJppoQ Zokq-Zi^Jr^) WU prutlitbfid in 1011 . 

* Tlw Peking T^pitalu (alnlogaed bj PoriK tA be k sat of 1223 mikM 

tepreaented by cppiiii Lak«b from ffinr^tloni publbbod in l579p I5fl3p tSfflfl linl 
173^ lA.n.p nU of if blek are editiam of the oolfimiona nimber^ 11 nnd ISt aboYS. 
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The tFanslatlona contained in itic Chiacse Tripitaka belong 
to sevorai penoSs^* In the earliest, which estenda to the middle 
of the fourth t^niury^ the works produced were chiefly renderings 
of detiwihed shtras®. Few treatises closaifled as Vinaya or 
Abhidharma wore translated and those few are tnostly extracts 
or compilations. The stitras belong to both the Hina and 
Mah4yS.na. The earUeet extant translatioa or rather compilation, 
the Sdtra of Forty-two sections, i^longs to the former school^ 
and so do tiic majority of the translationB made by An'Shih-Kao 
(146-170 A.D.)p bat from the second centuiy on^vards the 
PrajnAp^aimt4 and Amitahba Sutras make thebp appearance^. 
Many of the translations made in thia period are dt-scribed as 
incomplete or incorrect and the fact that most of them were 
Buperseded or supplemented by later verBionB shows that tlie 
CMneae recogniz^ their prorisional character^ Future re- 
^arch will probably show that many of them are paraph raises 
or compendinma rather than translations in our sense. 

The next period, roughly speaking 375-745 was extra- 
ordinarilj" proIiSo in extensiro and authoritative translations. 
The tranalatora now attack not detaohed chapters or discourses 
but the great momunente of Indian Buddhist nteraturo. Though 
it is not easy to make any ckronologieal bisection in this period, 
there is a clear difference in the work done at the beginning and 
at the cud of it* From the end of the fourth century onwards 
a desire to have complete translations of the great canonical 
works is apparent. Between 385 and 445 A b. wore translated 
the four Igamas, analogous to the Kik^yas of the Pali Canon, 
threa great coUeetions of the Vinaya, and the principal scrip¬ 
tures of the Abbidhanua accorfling to the Sarvastivodin school. 
For the Mah&j5na were translated the great sutras known as 
Avatamsakap Lank4vat4ra^ and many others, as wcU as works 

* For tiro mtereiUng Utm of tmnAkion iw tiio r'ouHir Pat?, 1009, ju 19S, miJ 
10O5p p. 332, vlrnv will bo found tba of Htd, a Soadiiui wiio diod 

in 280 And ilnAj^tiptA a mUto of GnndMim 

■ But betwwn 2SS Anil 313 DbamumluhA truuiktod the SaddliAnnApnnclAHka 
(uclttding Ihfr rnddilioniiJ cbmpten 2L-2e) Mid the Lolitalialdjm. Hu tmoaliiUoD of 
the PfAjoAponmuLA m incomjileb^ 

’ Iti Ihtf IfAiiAliticifu of LokAMil U7-1BS, CliLb..Cb'j«i ^3-2A DbarmiiiAkfhA 
S&S-311 
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ascribed to A^voghosha and N&g&rjtina. After C45 A.n. a further 
development of the critical spirit is perceptible, especially in 
the labours of Haiion Chuaog and 1-Ching. They attempt to 
give the religious public not only complete works In place of 
extracts and compendiutus, but also to select the most authori¬ 
tative tests among the many current in India. Thus, though 
many translations hod appeared under the name of PrajnA- 
paramiUL, Hsiian Chnang hllc^d (KlO fasciculi with a new rendering 
of the gigantic treatise. 1-Ching supplemented the already 
bulky libraiy of Vinaya works with versions of the MMosai- 
v&ativfidin recension and many ausiliary texts, 

Amogha (Pu-K'ung) whose literary labours extended from 
7'16 to 774 A.D, is a convenient figure to mark the bcguming of 
the next and last period, although some of its characteristics 
appear a little earlier. They arc that no more translations aro 
made from the great Buddhist classics—partly no doubt 
bccau^ they had all been translated already, well or ill—but 
that renderings of works described as Dharapi or Tantra pullu¬ 
late and multiply. Though this literature deserves such epithets 
as decadent and aiiperstitioua, yet it would appear that Indian 
Tantras of the worst class were not palatable to the Chinese. 


4 

The Chinese Tripltaka is of great importance for tho literary 
history of Buddhism, but the material which it offers for in¬ 
vestigation is superabundant and the work yet done is smaU. 
We are confronted by auch tiuestions as, can we accept the dates 
assigned to the translators, can we assume that, if the Chinese 
tracsiatioua or transliterations correspond with Indian titles, 
the works am the same, and if the works aro professedly the 
same, can we assume that the Chinese text m a correct present¬ 
ment of the Indian original? 

The dates assigned to the translators offer little ground for 
scepticism. The exactitude of the Chinese in such matters ta 
well attested, and there is a general agreement between several 
anthorities such as the Catalogues of the Tripitaka, the memoirs 
known as Kao-Seng C%uan with their continuations, and the 
chapter on Buddhist books in the Sui annals. There are uo signs 
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of a desire to claim improbableaccmracy or improbabk antiquity* 
Many works ara said to bo by unkaown tranjelatoraj doubtftd 
authorship is frankly discuBscdj and the movement of literaturo 
and thought indicated ia what we should expect. VV^e have 
firat fragmentary and incomplete translations belongiiig to both 
the Slahk and Htnay&na: then a series of more complete trans¬ 
lations beginning about the fifth century in which the groat 
Hinayana texts are conspicaous: then a further eeriea of im¬ 
proved translations in which the Hinayina falls into the back¬ 
ground and the works of Aeanga and Vasubondhn come to the 
front* This evidently reflects the condition of Buddhist India 
about 500-650 A.p*, Just as the translations of tbe eighth century 
reflect its later and timtric phase^ 

But can Chinese texts be accepted as reasonably faithful 
leproductions of tho Indian originals vrhose names tliey bear, 
and some of which have been loetl This question is really 
double; firstly, did the translators reproduce with fair aceuraey 
the Indian text before them, and secondly, dnee Indian texts 
often exist in several recensions, can we assume that the work 
which the translators knew under a certain Sanskrit name is the 
work known to na by that name? In reply it must said that 
most Chinese translators fall short of our standaide of accuracy. 
In early times when grammars and dictionaries were unknown 
the scholarly lendcring of foreign books was a difficult business, 
for professional interpreters would usually be incapable of 
understanding a philosophic treatise. The method often followed 
was that an Indian explained the text to a literary Ghiuese, who 
recast the explauation in his own language. The many transla¬ 
tions of the more important texts and tho itequent doseription 
of the earlier ones as imperfect indicate a feeling that tho results 
achieved were not satisfactory. Several so’-called translatorap 
eapeciaUy Kumfi.ra.Jiva, gave abstmets of the Indian texted 
Others, like Bharmarakkha, who made a Chinose version of 
ASvaghosha's Buddhacarita, so amplified and transposed the 


* Eat hifl tramlatiiin Qf Ulfl LotM wan for Ita lifmrV iiyh- 

aiuuki Nichirenp p. It. Wlffior p. 3*7} timi tbe wtxkA ot An- 

iMb kio illujtrate tfie Tuipiia niftboiSj ^ trtjiiiition: qJwlutdx liWrml mid^riPi^H 
whicli hiVc hMdl_f Kny munin^ in Obbifnie: word for word trttralationfl to wImcX 
ii adficd A piLruplinje of m Chmese idioms And el^^nt rcDdfiring]i hy 

1 QAtiVD in whi^ the cr^fsAl lent obviouelj mUera. 
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original that the reeult can hardly be called a translation’. 
Otheta combined different texts in one. Thus the work called 
Ta-O'mi-to-ohijig® consists of cxtracta taken from four previona 
translationa of the Sukliavativyhba and rearranged by the 
author unilcr the inspiration of Avalokita to whom, as he telle ne, 
he was wont to pray during the exeention of his task. Others 
o^ain, like Dbarmagupta, anticipate<l a method afterwards used 
in Tibet, and gare a word for word rendering of the Sanskrit 
which is hardly intelligible to an educated Chinese. The later 
versions, «,<}. those of Iletian Cbuang, are more accurate, but 
still a Chinese rendering of a lost Indian document cannot be 
accepted as a faithful representation of the original without a 
critical examination’. 

Often, however, the translator, whatever bis weaknesses 
may have been, bad before him a text differing in bulk and 
arrangement from the Pali and Sanskrit texts which wo possess. 
Thus, there are four Chinese translations of works bearing some 
relation to the Dbammapada of the Pali Canon. All of these 
describe the original text as the compilation of Dharmatrata, 
to whom is also ascribed the eoropilatlon of the Tibetan Uduna- 
varga*. His name is not mentioned in connection with the Pali 
text, yet two of the Chinese translations are closely related to 
that text. The Fa-ehii-ehing’ is a eoUection of verses translated 
in 224 A.D. and said to cortespond with the Pall except that it 
has nine additional chapters and some additional stanzas. The 
Fa-chti'p’i-'yu^lung’ represents another edition of the same 

' Yat It uiut b*ve bwa int<dide<l m auch. Tha tltl&flxpree&tj dewrihe* Uw irork 
u DoatpMnl tq? tbc BodfalMtt'rt Ua-Hiiig (iUroghiaha) uid Lniulslod l>y DhfeN 
iTiamkilbil. Tlidn^ll liii Idcfr df n. tnuijilfttwn wiut bI beat an AmpILFIcd mctriDiLl 
[HLTtiphrnBCp yet ha «;iuiDidt.-« Torb«Uy with the CnigfiTWil m often that Iub wort cBn 
banlly bo desdtibrJ bb an uidependcnt poeis iiupirrid by it, 



* &» SiikMTBtivyubA, ed. ilBi Miilbr end Banyiu Nwajto^ OifeTd+ 1 &© 3 . 

In the pp. Tijr-u, ii It dotBiicd ^izLpBjriw>n of Mvenl trannUtiDiiB jmd in sa 

apppndii, pp. 79 (L^ & rendoriJoR oi BADghBTaTrnBn'B CbEn»ie Tcreion of Tierwi vbwli 
occur pi tbD work. Chlni^ae eritlcB aay that TBo-an in the third centniry vm tbo ftnit 
to iptrodtioe a Bound atylc Ifi^UlioD. He mada PO tranflkliDni bimwlf which 
hare flarrirtd but wbb a icbokf andi coEnnunatBtor who illfl twmsjd Othrrv 

* Tliia b Bn anihniogy (r^Uiod by Beckh, l0l 1 i iraiuibktfd by Rockhill, 1902) ui 
whiijh 909 versGH mv fliniJirLr the Pidi DbaniEnapadiL 
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verses* illustnifed by a eoUe&tioti of parables. It was transiated 
betaken 200 and 300. The Ch^u-yiio-ehiDg^p translated in 390^ 
is a aiiTtilar collection of vorses aud pEirables^ but founded on 
another Indian work of much greater length. A revised trans¬ 
lation containing only the vorses was made betwren 980 and 
1001^. They are said to be the same as the Tibetan UdAna, and 
the eharacteristics of thb book^ going back apparently to a 
San^skrit original^ are that it is divided into thirty-three chapters* 
and that though it contains about 300 verses found in Pali* 
yet it is not merely the Pali text plus additions^ but an anthology 
aminged on a different principle and only partly identical in 
eubetance®. 

There can be Httle doubt that the Pali Dhammapada is one 
among scyeral collections of verses, Asith or withont an ex- 
planatoiy commentary of stories. In all these collections thero 
was much common matter* both prose and ver^se* but some were 
longer, some shorter, some were in Pali and some in Sanskrit. 
Whereas the Chinese Dhammapada is longer than the Indian 
texts* tlie Chinese version of Milinda^s Question^ is much 
shorter and omits) hooks iv-vm. It wus made between 317 and 
42 Qji..d. and the infenenoo is that the original Indian text re¬ 
ceived later additions. 

A more important problem is thie: w hat is tlie relation to 
the Pali Canon of the Chinese texts bearing titles corresponding 
to Dirgha, Madhyama* Samyukta and Ekottara ? The^ coUec- 
tiona of sutra$ do not call themBelveg Nikaya but A-han or 
Agama: the titles are translated as Ch'^ang (long)* Chung 
(mcdiutn)^ Tea (miscellaneous) and Tseng-i, representing Ekot¬ 
tara rather than Anguttara^. There is hence prima faci^ reason 

F«-C’l!u<jnao.*l«^H:huig, Ko. 1439 - 

» There seem to he »t hiMl tim ntlier cciUcctkkR^ FiisUy 41 PfKkrit injtliolotsy 
<jf wlileh Diitntiil lie Rttins diiiWTined * £m(tiiicnU(y MS. in Khfltim uid sMiciily 
« macli Bmplitird wlleetton preserrsd io the KoreM TriplIahA nnd rrprmted in UlS 
Tokyo edition (xirr.’g). The h-ktiqn of theee 10 (he utlwr rewusiaiu is not cleiir- 
* NuijiD, Cut. i 3 flS. See PelUat, J,<t. Ijm, n. p. 370, 

For the rtlndciii* nf liieCliifliTeo tnyMlaUOM to 
Iho PiiH TrijNtAkA, and k SunKlnit CftHtm qqw OllJy IQ n ffWRmcntrtTy 

B 0 e ■Jilo' aiia, NimiiDp Cat pji, 127 IT., eapcMlly Nemi. r>42s"G43K M5, Aucsikl, 
1001 ^ p. saa; fct On Kmc plwUeEnj of tJM tortuAl huiioij of iheEuddbisl 
fcriptnros; hi 7 rmui. S* i/iijfWfip 1 ' 0 OU|. Si k AUd morQ CtpOCinlEy Kin luiijpjr jLrtiqlfl 
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to suppose that these works represent not the Pali Canon, but 
a Bomewhat aimiiar Sanskrit collection. That one or many 
Sanskrit warks may have coexisted with a somewhat similar 
Pali work ie clearly shown by the Yinaya for here we have 
the PaU Canon and Chinese tramlations of five Sanskrit versionsj 
belonging to dKferent schools^ but apparently covering the 
same ground and partly identicaL For the Sutra Pitaka no such 
body of evidence is forthcoming, but the Sanskrit fragments 
of the Samyuktagama found near Turfan contain parts of she 
siitras wMch are arraneed in the same order aa in the Chinese 
translatioQ and are apparently the original from which it was 
made. It is noticeable that three of the four great Agamas were 
translated by monks who came from Tukhara or Kabul. 
Gunabhadra, however* the translator of the Samyaktftgamaj 
came from Central India and the text which he translated was 
brought from Ceylon by Ea-Hsicn, It apparently belonged to 
the Abhayngm monastery and not to the Zitahavih^ra. Nan]io\ 
how^eveij states that about half of it is repeated in tho Chineso 
versions of the Madhyama and Ekottara Agamas. It is also 
certain that though the Chinese Agamas and Pali Nlkkyaa 
contain much common matter, it is differently distributed*. 

There w'sa in India a copioua collection of Eutras, exiEting 
primarily as oral tradition and varying in diction and arrange¬ 
ment, but codified from time to time in a written form. One 
of sueh codifications is represented by the Pali Canon, at least 
one other by the Sanskrit text which w^as rciiden?d into Cbineso. 
With rare esceptiona tho Chinese translations were from the 
Sanskrits The Sanskrit codification of the sdtra literature^ while 

entitM, Four niiddhist AgnmM io ChiuM*^ in the boju^ yew of tho rrtTW.; 
id. "Trace* <rf Pikli Toitji in a M^hajana TreMwe-/* ICOo. S. Uvi, Le 

^Arnyukti^auia T'wnQ Fao, 1004, p. 2d7. 

^ Nol S44. 

■ ThuAMrenty Butm of the Pali Arv^ttwa *to fnimd in tlio diineso MA4hyaina 

uni mine of theni are in ihp CMowe Ekoitwi. Tho Pali MAijlditia coa- 

tjun* 125 Eutraii, ihe ChitiPiio MiulhyAmiiigtlMa 2-2i^ of whwh OS are COtnmaD lo both. 
Abo tventy-two PaJi Majjhima diatogun wt found in the ChincK Ekottum tmd 
Sd cnyiiittai sevonty IdiinACN? SlirdhyaniA dieloguei In Pill jlis^tturah, nine in T W^-hiw^ 
«Vtn hi SatnynttA iuid fur* m KhiiddAkfk Aniniili, Sotm af itxtaal 

hitiiMy of ihe Scnpiurv^ S» *Jfl 4 Anofiald in IPHA, pji. ^ on 

the Somynita. (filcliyfL 

■ Aneuikh "Tfuccfl of Pnli 1005, *howe tint the Indian mtjUinr 

of the Ma!La|)(raJn£pwwnlt4 SiAtm mmy h*iv^- known Pidf tojdAp tut the only certun 
tfJknjlatiDn from the Pali appewn to be Nanjkj^No. 1125, whioh a o tran^datlon of 
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diflering fmrri th^ Pali in language and arrangementT ie id^tieal 
in doctrine and almost identical in aubBtancc. It ia clearly the 
product of the aamc or ^milar schoolap but is it earlier or later 
than the Pali or contemporary with It? The Chinese translationa 
merely fix the latest possible date. A portion of tlie Samyiiktd' 
gama (NanjiOi No* 547) was translated by an unknown author 
beh^wn 220 and 280, This b probably an extract from iho 
complete work wbicb was translated about 440, but it would be 
difficult to prove that the Indian original was not augmented or 
rearranged between these dates. The earliest translation of a 
complete Agama is that of the Ekottadlgaina, 384 a. n. But 
the evidence of inscriptions^ shows that works known as Nik&yaa 
existed Ln tlie third century b.c. The Sajiskdt of the Agamas^ 
so far as it M known from the fragments found in Central Asifl* 
does not suggest that they belong to this epoch, but is oampatiblc 
with the theory that they date from the time of Kanishka of 
which if we know little, we can at least say that it produced 
much Euddhiat Sanskrit Uterature* M- Sylvain LiSvi has sug¬ 
gested that the later appearance of the complete Vinaya in 
Chinese b due to the late compilation of the Sanskrit originals 
It seems to me that other explanations are ppj^ible. The early 
translators were clearly shy of exteneive works and until there 
w^as a couEiderablo body of Chinese monks, to what public would 
these theological Ltbraries appeal? StiU, if any indication were 
forthcoming from India or Central Asia that the Sanekrit 
Agamas were arranged or rearranged in the early centuries of 
our era, the late date of the Chlneflo translations would certainly 
snpport it. But I am inclined to think that tho Nik&yoe were 
rewritten in Sanskrit about the beginning of cur era, w hen it was 
felt that works claiming a certain position ought to be composed 
in what harl become the general literary language of India^, 

tiic lj]tTodiietio& to BuddliAghcHB'fl Sftmaatm-jifljfcfaj [tt A or OOmmentAzy ca lli& VinaiyB- 
f^TiJiihkivn in IKM^ p. 4ia. mtofatkui ut the tiUc oaS udjixiAaju 

mppeaifl to be iimrrtKit. 

* S« JSpi^pkia Indk^ vot H, p. 93. 

■ la BBppoiTt of ibip it mftj b« to'e'aliuDEd tliat Pa- Hiicn tliAt at the tlmo of 
bii ?feit to IndiA tb# Vinaya q[ tho ^AiriatlT^inii wim Irtvacrrcd uraliy Ami not 
coiniiiittod to writing 

* Hua id«« thAt on ^RportAat InCik oujfiEht tp be la or ddt^-rves to bo 

lumod into SMiflkrit b dt*d in IndK Bfe <7r!eiii»a, 1^13^ p, 133, who 

Ea dbeiuBuig A Smukiit venioa of the KAEi^lyAjia cf TeiIeI Em meotioaB that Lraiu- 
lAtkiDq of vemacolftr wotk^ into S&Eukiit im not anc^inmcn]. 
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PerhApii thoBo who wroto them in Sanskrit w*Gie hardly con- 
scious of making & tranfilation in oar sense, but aimply wished 
to publish theui in the best litemry form. 

It seems probable that the Hinajunist portion of the Chinese 
Tripitaka is in the main a translatiotv of the Canon of the Sar- 
Tastividlns which must Itave ooneistnd of; 

(1) Four Agamas or Nikiyas only, for the Dhommapada 
is placed outaido the Sutta Pitaka. 

(3) A voluminous Viuaya covering the same ground as the 
Pali recension but more copious in legend and anecdote. 

(3) An Abhidharma entirely different from the Pall worka 
bearii^ this name. 

It might seem to follow from this that the whole Pall 
Abhidharma and some important works such aa the Thora- 
Theriglthi were unknown to the Hinayanista of Central d^sla 
and Northern India in the early centuries of our era. But caution 
is necessary in drawing such inferences, for until recently it 
might have been said that the Sutta Xipata also was unknown, 
whereas fragments of it in a Sanskrit version have now been 
discovered in Eastern Turkestan^. The Chinese editors draw 
a clear distinotion between Hinayaniat and Mahayauist scrip- 
turea. They esolude from the latter works analogous to the 
Pali Nik^yas and Vinaya, and also the Abhidharma of the 
garvfistivddins. But the labours of Hsiian Chuang and I-Ching 
show that this does not imply the rejection of all these works 
by Mahayanists. 


5 

Buddhist literary activity has an interesting side aspect, 
namely the expedients used to tronslitorate Indian words, which 

^ 1016, p. 709. Al»p IIh diTidali iuLd Qv-d Nikayu ii aiudi!£tL 

Biihl^r in Kpigr d. p. 93. Afieuki Ayt (TVauk A. S. Japom^ 1908, p. 9) Unit 

NAnjkt, NOi 7H» Khih it tlifr ItlTuttokanip vhifh cchoM not 1 ut>d been gDoned 
Erou Nitoiio'f entry. FcrliGiu of tfai» worki compcMing tbe BEth NlbayK the 
•Sntt& NipfttA) CMeur In tbe Chinfsc THpitAki in the other NiMyu For nnatiana 
eif th-r dftli Nimyft in ChincBtf^p teo J.A. 19^9, Ft* pp. 32-33, iX u boM 'to bv 
called Thii It iiIa> tbo d«%iuitjcin of tbo tout swtiion of this TripitfJui^ 

NunjiOp N«u 1321 t* 16S2+ nod sm thl« P«tion eontAiiu tltt Pliitnnpipub, it miglit b* 
iiappoflcd to be nn enorraotialy diAUnded rtntkm oE tlvti Knhtjdrbkft Nikiy*. But 
caxk tuu^y be the cane, for thxt TM-Tiimg u [iluckl At if il VAS CODJid&red At m 
foortb Pt^kp piihtr thim ji§ b dfth Nlknim 
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almost provided the CMne^ witii an alphabet. To eome extent 
Indian name?, particulafly proper names poat^aalng an obviouB 
meaning, aie translated. Thus Asoka becomes Wii-yu^ without 
sorrow: A^vagfaodha^ Ma-ming or horse-voice, and Udyfijia 
simply Yiian or park^. But many proper names did not lend 
themselves to such londerings and it was a delicate business 
to translate theological terms like Kirvlina and Samiidhii The 
Buddhists did not perhaps invent the idea of using the Clikinose 
characters so as to spell with moderate precision®, but they had 
greater need of this procedure than ot her writers aud they used 
it extensively® and with euch variety of detail that though they 
invented some fifteen dlllemnt syllabaries, none of them ob¬ 
tained general acceptance and JuJien^ enumerates 3000 Chinese 
characters used to represent the eounds indicated by 47 
Indian letters. StiD, they gave currency^ to the system known 
as fan-ch'kh which renders a syllable phonetically by two 
charaeters, the final of the first and tbe initial of the second not 
being pronounced. Thus, in order to indicate the sound Chung, 
a Ghineiie dictionaiy will use the two charaetera chu yung, which 
arc to be read together aa Ch uny. 

Tlie transcriptions of Indian words vary m exactitude and 
the later are naturally better^ Hanan Chuang was a notable 
reformer and probably after his time Indian words were rendered 
in Chinese characters as accurately as Ohineae words are now 
transcribed in Latin letters* It ie true that modem pronuncia¬ 
tion makec such renderings as Fo eeem a strange distortion of 
the originai. But it is an abbreriation of Fo-fc^o and these 
syllables were probably once pronounced something like Vut- 
tha*. Sifuilarly WSu-ahu-shih-li^ seem^ a parody of Manjuiri. 

* s®s. .tsfi, m.- 

■ Sm WattfTi, fhray# cm lA« Chiwt pp. 3S, JJL ftjid, Tof tt» whole 

ititijccjt df tnjtjfGrfplion, StwoMad Ucilian, poitr 44chijfrfr ii imji^cfire Iw 

nwBM 3an4criit qui 3 e nn€<fn(rtnt da)%t Irt Uvfa chinoUr 

* Entil? B4kfliikdt compooitioiu Wtd KudEtintH twi»^twrJ In CTune^c cFiAnicteni^ 

See Kirn Ch ui Budd. XT. and Mu MOlletr, BuddAui Tcxi^fFomJapait, 

itL pp. 

* Lt. pp. flU-333. 

* Sew thd P/T>r^e to K'ang Bm"t OioliimKry, The /ini-di'wA 

■jraUjin ifl lued in the weU^Icddwt! dirUinniUjr c-oUrd Vii-Pii-n 1543 A.D. 

■ Etpp in mcHk-rn C^tdneae Fo Ea pfonoimced Fnt. 
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But the evidence of luodcm diobcta sIidwb that tite first two 
Bj^lUlile^ may have b€HMi prenoimced as Man-jn. The pupil was 
pi?oljably taught to eliminate the obscure vowel of and 
/V was taken as the nearest equivalent of ri^ Just as European 
authors write €hih and without pretending that they are 
more than couveutloual signs for Clune^ sounds unknown to 
our languages. It was certainly po-ssible to tmn&cribo not only 
names but Sanskrit prayera and formuloc in Chinese characters, 
and though many writers sneer at the gibberish channted by 
Buddhist priests yet I doubt if this ecclesiastical pronuudatiou, 
which has chaug^ with that of the spoken language, is further 
removed from its original than the Latin of Oxford horn the 
speech of Augustus. 

Sanskrit learmitg flourished in China for a considerable 
period. In the time of the T'ang, the clergy numbered many 
serious students of Indian literature and the glossaries tncluded 
m the Tripitaka show that they studied the original texts. Under 
the Sung dynasty (a.d. 1151) was compiled another dictionary 
of religious terms^ and the study of Sanskrit was encouraged 
under the Yttan, But the ecclesiastics of the Ming produced no 
new translations and apparently abandoned the study of the 
original texts which was no longer kept alive by the arrival of 
learned men from India, It has been stated that Sanskrit 
manuscripts aro still preserved in Chinese monasteries, but no 
details respecting such works are known to me. The statement 
is not improbable in it^LF* a$ is showii by the Library which 
Stein discovered at Tun-huang and by the Japanese palmJeaf 
manuscripts which came origmally from China. A few copies 
of Sanskrit sutras printed in China in the Lanja variety of the 
DevanAgari alphabet have been brought to Europe*. Max ^Hiller 
publisb^ a facsimile of part of tb^ VajracebedikiL obtained at 
Peking and printed m Sanskrit from wooden blocks. The plnco 
of production is unknown, but the characters are similar to 
those used for printing Sanskrit in Tibet, as may be seen from 

* N&njiiii Cat Nsl 1640, 

* Hirtoiy n?pwt* 1 hMVa etxn vmay modem Bqnoaie Bind SijihiileH 

MS5^ In CbineiH momuteriet^ 

» Buddhift TtxlM fnm Jajxut, ed Mjw MiHler is AxyAn 

Berin, u Aed m. For the Liu^jn pnnted tcil Ho tha liat facatnillo in i, ttl» in. 
p, ^ and BibL Budd. nv (Kuiui-4-fm Piisiur), pp. vtL AaoLbor isopy ijf i hi* 
Lwja pfRnled teil waa twnght Kit Kyoto, 19:^+ 
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another facsimile (Ho. 3} in the Eomc work. Ptacanis and 
pamphlets containing short invocatlona in Sanskrit and Tibetan 
are common tn Chinese monasteries, partictdarlj whero there is 
any Lamaistic influence, but they do not imply that the monks 
who use them have any literary acquaintance with those 
languages. 


CHAPTER XLV 


CHINA (oon^iitnAj) 

Schools^ of Csi^fESE Buddhism: 

Thh Schools (TsHng) of Chinese Buddhism are an Intricate 
subject of little practical importance^ for observers s^gree that 
at the present day aU aaliont difforenoca of doctrine and practice 
have been obliterated p although the older monastoriea may 
present variations in details and honour their ^>vm line of 
teachers. A particular Bodhisattva may be singled out for 
rovorence in one locality or some religiom observance may be 
specially enjoined, but there is little aggtesaiYenesa or self 
assertion among the secte, even if they are conscious of having 
a definite name: they each tolerate the deities, rites and books 
of all and pay attention to as many items as leisure and inertia 
permit. There b no clear diatinotion between Mah&ydna and 

The main division is of course mto Lamaism on one side and 
all remaining sects on the other. Apart from this wo find a 
record of ten schools which deserve notice for various loosons^ 
SomOj though obscure in modem China, have fiourisbed after 
transportatiou to Japan: some* such as the TTen-t'aij am a 
memorial of a brilliant epochs some mpr^nt doctrines which, 
if not now held by separate bodies^ at least indicate different 
tendencies, such as magical ceremonies^ mystical contemplation, 
or faith in Atnitabha. 

* S« wpMiallv HflA'kra■.ll^^ "nic Stbiilen de# cyoeidM BuddliiRniii 

(in 1||0 if Ilf^ /Mr OriaiialiMchi Sp^schtHt ISl IJ* wbSoh KtnitlUlU Iht 

test Bmcl tmculfliion ol an by a mo^m CMd«w Badd|ii4t4 Ywig WCn HtaJ. 

Such H ecvicff' uC Ckinw s&ct« from tbo cimicmpankiy Bioddhut pcilnt of vnw hm^ 
gTmt but it dooa oot Hem to m« Ihut Mr Yang expluiaA clwly tl» dognutic 

gf e^di »ot, Utu obvious inferonce being ttiiit sooli teoeti m of littl* 
pcutiDiiJ Importence, C1iiti£w monjulisruifi often Hem to eomhine aevcral Khoc^ 
Tbn^ the Ti'Q-Fu-Sfib motiaAlery nw Peking p^ofcHea to hetong both to tbn Lin- 
Cki end Pure Ijmi 4 ichgolfl and iti teaehgn expound the Dinmond-entter^ haim 
and SboQ-L&ng-Cblng. f3o alao in Indiiir Sto Eliyi Da-ridi in utiele ^ta 
Buddbut, HankmanD girea a Hit of EdkinA, 

(chftj^ka. Til and TUt^p ma.f stili be ceniutledp tliou^ ths acwtinl k faz dear. 
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The more important scLooIb were comparatively late, for 
they date from the sLsth and eeveftth oenturieB. For two or 
three hundred years the BuddluBti? of China were a colony of 
atrangere, mainly occapied in making translations. By the 
fifth oentmy the extent and diversity of Indian Uteratore be¬ 
came apparent and Fa-H»ien went to India to asoertain which 
was the most correct Vinaya and to obtain copies of it. Theology 
was now sufficiently developed to give rise to two schools both 
fndiftn in Origin and merely transported to China, known as 
Ch'eng-shih-tsung and San-lun-tsung^ 

The first is considered as Hinayamat and efiuivalent to the 
Sautr^tikas*. In the seventh century it paeaed over to Japan 
where it is known as Ji-jitau-ahu, but neitbor there nor in China 
bod it much importance. The Saii-lun-tstmg recognizes as three 
authorities (from w'hich it takes its name) the Mildliyamika- 
^fisLra and Bvltdasanikaya^dstra of Ndgarjima with tho 
^ta^tra of his pupil Deva, It ia simply the school of these 
two doctors and represents the extreme of Mahayanism. It had 
some importance in Japan, where it was called San-Ron- 
Shu. 

The arrival of Bodhidharma at Canton in 520 (or .iSfi) waa 
a great event for the faistoiy of Buddhist dogma, although his 
epecial doctrines did not become popular until much later. He 
introduced the contemplative school and also the institution of 
the Patriarchate, which for a time had some importance. He 
wrote no booka himself, but taught that true knowledge is 
gained in meditation by intuition^ and communicated by 
transference of thought. The best account of his teaching is 
contained in tho Chinese treatise which reports tho fiCrmon 
preached by h>ni before the Eroi>eror Wu-Ti in 520*. The chief 
thesis of thijt discourse is that the only true reality is tho Buddha 

' 

■ It bwd JtwH on ibo of Kaniio^ 

1274. 

* TMf meditnilan iioinsver li d a ffpeatnl Kirt+ Th& rii are, Dfinsj 

SUjh XflluinU, VTcya* PnjaL The m^ditatioa of BodhMh*nuA ii not 

the ]>hjAi3it irf lJufli lirt, but meKllUtlOD OD PnjM, tiw? higbMt the Panunile^ 

Haoknunil'j Cllinw ticxt» p, 249r 

* Ta-mo-hshfl-mal-] an-, wiajysi'd hjf Wiener in hiiHiitoin 4^* CVo^anr^J 

em Cktnif pjk 520 €. 1 oould iriah lor more mformntlaa about thU hut ha™ 

not b«ea abk Ui find lh& ori^nal 
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nature^ in the heart nf evoiy man. Prayer, aaoetjcism an(! good 
works are vain. AH that man need do is to turn his ga^e inward 
and see the Buddha in bis own heart. This vision^ which givea 
liglit and deliverance, comes in a moment. It is a simple, natural 
act like swallowing or dreaming which cannot be taught or 
learnt, for it is not something imparted bat an esperienee of 
'the soul, and teaching can only prepare the way for it. Somo 
are impeded by their karma and are physically incapable of 
the vision, whatever their merits or piety may be, but for those 
to whom it comes it is inentable and convincing. 

We have only to substitute dlman for Buddha or Buddha 
nature to eeo bow closely this teaching rcsemblos certain 
passi^s in the Upaniebada, and the resemblance is particulartj 
strong in such statenxents aa that the Buddlia nature reveals 
itself in dreams, or that it is so great that it ombraces the 
nniveiiso and so small that the point of a needle cannot prick 
it. The doctrine of Maya is clearly indicated, even if the word 
was not used in the original, for it is expressly said that all 
phenomena are unreal. Thus the teaching of Bodhidhorma is 
an anticipation of iSankara’s monism, but it is formulated in 
oonsistently Bud<lhi5t language and is in harmony with Uio 
views of the Madhyamika school and of the Diamond-cutter, 
This Chinese sermon confirms oilier evidence which indicates 
that the ideas of the Advoita philosophy, though Brahmanic 
in their origin and severely condemned by Gotama himself, 
were elaborated in Buddhist circICB before they were approved 
by orthodox Hindus, 

Bodhtclbarma'e teaching was Indian but it harmonized 
marvcUously with Taoism and Chinese Buddlusts studied 
Taoist books*, A current of Chinese thought whieh was old 
and strong, if not the main stream, hade man abstain from 
action and look for peace and light within. It was, I think, the 
junction of this native tributary with the river of inflowing 
Buddhism w'hich gave the CoDtemplative School its importanoo. 
It lost that importauco because it abandoned its special doctrines 

^ cjkjjjcdl f'lh-Bbhi or dhPirHukiya tn tho disoobfBo.. BodbidluuTiiUi luid lliAt 
ho prBAohcil iho nrea/ cf iht Acorf (hjiinvin]i. This probAblj DarTiHpcmdla to »nie SonAkriii 
eKprawoE}. but 1 hkVD not f^uad the [lulUui equlittioiitk 

* I ^Ching, in hb cf Emimen^ AT^fii^p mentiom thm pOgiinii u baTing 

Bttidiod tbfi wotkH ol Chauiti^tz<k sjid hii own stylo Bhoww tbiM ho wu in 

Hub atitbdr. 
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and adopts Gxe usages of other achools* When TaOLBm flonrisltod 
under tho Sung Emperors it was also flourishing and influenced 
art as well as thought, but it probably decayed under the Yuan 
dynasty which favoured religion of a different etatnp^ It la 
remarkable that Bodhidbarma appears to bo unknown to both 
Indian and Tibetan* writers but his teaching has imparted a 
special tone and character to a section (though not the whole) 
of Far Eastern Buddhism. It is called in CHnese Tsung-mSn 
or Ch^an-tamig, hut this Tvord Ch^an* is perhaps better knoi^Ti 
to Europe in its Japanese form Zen. 

Bodhidharma is also accounted the twenty-eighth Patriarch, 
a title which represents the Chinese Tan Shih® rather than any 
Indian designation, for though m Pali literature we hear of the 
^uocea^fon of teachera*# it h not clcsa- that any of them enjoyed 
a style or position such as is implied in the word Patriarch. 
Hindus have always attached importance to spiritual lineage 
and every school has a list of teachers who have transmitted 
its special lore, but the sense of hierarchy is so w^cak that it is 
mltdeadiug to describe these personages as Popesj, Patriarchs or 
Bishops, and apart from the personal ree|>ect which the taUmts 
of individuals ma}^ have won, it does not appear that there was 
ai^iy succession of feachers who could be correctly termed heads 
of the Church* Even in China such a title is of dubious accuracy 
for whate^T^r position Bodhidharma and his successors may 
have claimed for Lhemsolves, they were not gencraUj accepted 
as being more than the heads of a Bchool and other schools also 
gave their chief teachers the title of Tsu-shih. From time to 
time the Emperor appointed overseers of religiou T-vith the title 
of Kuo-Bhib^ instructor of the nation, but those were officials 
appointed by the Ofown, not prelates confiocrated by the Church. 

Twenty^jght Patriatohs am supposed to ha^^ flourished 
between the death of the Buddha and the arrival of Bcxlludharma 
in China. The Chineso lists* do not in the carhej' part agree with 

^ ftiA il net- mentkiEiEd bj^ TnTAmLtbA, 

* Si- * 

* AtiJijftpiinunpAriL There la a list pE locb t«ij:hrni in Kijkliili'afpia.li, V. 0& 
Dip(ktHj|£Ba, IV. ^ a. Hud V. liO. 

* The ot Pltlriirclll \a the lubjceE: of mv^nkJ irurtj dOm|jru«l iii tins 

Chir™ TzifitAl^^ 0[ thcfti tliu o^n^cliing (Nmjwj 1340) i* *J3U 
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the Singhalese recounts of the apofitolic euceession and contain 
few eminent namea with the exception of Aivagbosha* N4gar- 
juna* Dova and Vasubandhn. 

According to most schoob there were only twenty four 
Patriarehs. Tbeee are said to have been foretold by the Buddha 
and twenty-four is a usual number in such scries^. The twenty- 
fourt h Patriarch Sim ha Bhikshu or Simhalaputpra went to 
Kashmir and suffered martyr<lom there at the hands of Mihka- 
kula* without appointuig a successor. But the school of Bodhi- 
dharma contkmcs the serieg, reckoning him as the twenty- 
eighth, and the first of the Chinese Patriarchs. Now since tho 
threo PatTiarchs betwoon the martyr and Bodkidharma are all 
described as living in southern India, whereas such travellfirs 
as Fdr-H^ien obviously thought that the true doctrine was to bo 
found in northern India, and since Bodhidhanna left India 
altogether, it is probable that the later Patriarchs lepceBcnt the 

mwt ipipartanl, it |m>f««Kif to tnuuliilffli fA.». 472) from an lAdiaii 

work* which, Imiravcr, is not in ifab Tih«t4Ui Cdnon and U not knowTi in Sa-Ewtrlt- 
Thi? Dunw te^t* OE tre hiivt tl, li (aiohnhly ml % truniUtipii from tha BAnakrtt, but 
K rofdplIittkHJ mftdft in thn rixth century wbich, buwSTer, bcqiiircd Cutuidcfllblo 
^uUiCrtitiy. See BilMpem in d’lfidiani^nK: S<ylf&in Lf^i, jip, 1:^149, 

if.E/F.KO. L9> U pp, Otter wotia iro Iho Fo-iatt-l'un|f-cbi (Nmjiot 

of Chih P'lkn (c* 11*79), Iwlonj^iin? to the Tltn-ViJ bcLooL i£id Lho Chin^'tB'Ek'aaii- 
t^ui'-lu icgf'ther wilh tto 15^, botk 

beiongmu to the Hobool of EkxLhi^artnJ^ Nanjio, I S/2B, 1 Thff common 

lifll of F4Uiaroh5 u lu fuUofFa: t. MbliikiJyApA i 2. AmUldft 3. 3fttUV«H Of Saoa- 
kniTiftea; 4* Upagopta; S. Dhritak*; S. Mkohukft. the nune of Vaminutru £a 
uuerlod by H me but omiLtctl by olhe »; 7, atiddlianaudJ t S, Bu lidhomUm: D, Pirirvu; 
19, Pcuiyay; ll> A^agboeha; 12, Ku|jU£iftl4; LS. Nng^rjooft; 14. (Ka^- 

deivu}ii 15. BUluUta; L5. Sjm^hanjJidB; LT. SoJlghAyitlaj; IS. KtUunrat*: L9- 
29, Vunbandhii; 21. Munura; 22 Hakhua ur Padmurutoik; 2A SiniliA Bbik^u; 
24, BawAHlt*; 25, PMlnomit* or Pffnyainitra: 2d prajnatan: 27 (or \i Vami- 
mitra is twkonod) Bodhidharmfi. Many of thc*a oam<M aie odd and are only cou 
jectimd craboraiiona luadofrom ih^ChinoH tranaoniiLionJor wkiehflce Kuiiio, 1^0. 
Otb^r llQla of Balriiurctu Vtry from thal giri^n abovPp portly bocatua tiuEry rejtmanli 
iha traditkiDi] ol Olher ieboeda It io not atnunge, for ioatiuice^ if the Sartafllirfidini 
did not reoognJze Nogaijona u a patriaich. Two cf thair liaiohave 1»oen pfnaomd 
by S^g-yo {Nanjio, 1470) who wrote nhau% 530, Some note* on the Fatnarohi and 
rcpfotkiDtiftiii of Chione pbturee ropeesenttiig them will bo fmind in iJorf, pp. 244 ff. 
It iji oatremofy cEuioue that AJvaghoiha la nc^prosented u a woinaiL. 

■ It k fonndi for inataoee, in the Luita of the Jain llrtiiAiLkaiii# and in Bome 
accounta of the Buddbu and of the Avaidtae of YLuhiin. 

* See Wattcru^ Ffioa p. 2D0, But the dat« o0er »me diUcolty* for 

AlihtTakiiLa, tba oolEhraCod Hucl chitfLaipq, k nmally ntppoied to bare rti^ed abotii 
SIO-MO TafaniUia (Soblefiier, p. SSj ipeaka of a nUiXtyT OBltnd MaLikabuddhi. 
too, ib* p. 305. 
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^[ritual genealogy of some school which not- the Church 
aa established at Nalanda^, 

It will b& comrenient to amnmarizo briefly hero the history 
of Bodhldharma^s schooL Finding that his doctrines were not 
altogether acceptable to the Emperor Wu-Ti (who did not relish 
being told that Ms pious exertions were vam works of no value) 
he retired to Lo-yang and before his death designated as his 
successor Hui-k'o* It is related of Hui-k^o that when he first 
applied for instruction he could not attract Bodhidharma^s 
attention and therefore stood before the door during a 

w’^holc winter night until the enow reached his knees. Bodhi- 
dharma indicated that be did not think this test of enduranoe 
remarkable. Hui-kb then took a knife, cut off his own arm and 
presented it to the teacher who accepted him as a pupil and 
ultimately gave him the insignia of the Patriarchatfr—a robe 
and bowl. He taught for thirty'four years and Is said to have 
mixed freely witli the lowest and mest debauched reprobates. 
His eucces^m were S&ng'ts'an^ Tao-hain, Hung-jSn^ and Hub 
neng* w^ho died in 713 and declined to nominate a successor, 
saying that tho doctrine was well established. The bowl of 
Bodhidhartna was buried with him. Thus the Patriarch was not 
willing to be an Eraatian head of the Church and thought the 
Church could get on without him. The object of the Patilarchato 
was simply to insure the correct transmission from teacher to 
scholar of certain doctrine&j and this precaution wiis especially 
neecseary in sects which rejected scriptural authority and relied 
on personal m^truction. So soon as there were several oompotent 
teachers handing on the tradition sueh a safeguard was felt to 
be unnceeasary. 

That this feeling was just b showTi by the fact that the 
school of Bodhidharma ia still practic&Uy one in teaching. But 
itB small regard for scripture and Inslt^tence on oral inigtructioD 
caused the principal monasteries to regard themselves as centico 
with an apostolic succession of their own and to form divieionfl 
which were geographical rather than doetdnaL They are often 


^ It !■ clfir Uac whool of Vftlmlibi wb* to JKiiDD Gixtent 1 dlfBl of 
* For A portrait of Hn^nisg boo Kokk*. Na. 20T. Tbo dI BodhidtuiJinii^i 
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called school (tsong), hut the terni is not coneot, if it implies 
that the difference is similar to that whieh sepomtea the 
Ch'on-tsiirig ami Lu-toung or acboola of contemplation and of 
diseipUue, Ewn in the iifetmie of Hnl-nSng there seems to 
have been a divimon^ for he is sometimes colled the Patriarch 
of the Souths Shen-Msiu^ being iccognhiod as PatriaTch of the 
Xorth. But all subsequent divisions of the Ch'an-tanng trace 
their lineage to Hui-nfing. Two of his disciples founded two 
schoote called Nan Yiieb and Ch'mg Ytian^ and between the 
eighth and tenth centuries these produced respectively two and 
three aubdivisiona, known together aa Wu-t^ung or five schools. 
They take their names from the pioces where their founders 
dwelt and are the schools of Wei-Yang, Lin-Chi^ Ts'oo-Tung, 
» Yun-Mfen and Fa-Yen’. This b the ohzonological order, but the 
nioat imporiatxt echool is the Lin-Chij founded by I-Hsiian^;, 
who reiiided on tlio banks of a rirer^ in Chih^li and died in 867. 
It is not easy to discriminate the epecial doctrines* of the 
Lin-Chi for it became the dominant form of the school to such 
an extent that othBr variants are little more than names. But 
it appears to have insisted on the trammisrion of spiritual truths 
not only by oral matruction but by a species of telepathy between 
teacher and pupil culminating in sudden iilumination. At the 
present day the majority of Chinese monasteries profess to 
belong to the Ch-lua-tsung and it has encroached on ot her schools, 
Tlius it is now accepted on the sacred blond of P'uto w^hich 
originally foUcwed the Lu-tsung. 

Although the Ch'an school did not value the study of 
scripture as part of the spiritual life, yet it by no means neglected 
letters and con point to a goodly array of eecbsbatical authors, 


■ jif^. 

julioob will bt found to l>QfiHp voTX VII nnd viil But ihaPs ia iittln to moid to the 
ft&y ol awnt« «r litenuy and doctriDAi motDmcbtn. 

■ iSfli, ll», f fl, • Si:. 

* IJn-Chl lueata coming tn tlm fonL fo thlj ui illinddn to tho Pali eipr&iiioD 
Botbpj&jma? Thd njirae appeara m Japjusfw ai EinzaL Moat HlaDafod CliiEkMw 
mookfl when laked 04 to dootrinH ^ay they to the 

■ Tbjfty ftflS ^aer&lly cftlfod thfl three myatc-riH (HAmm) BJid Uie itiTW ImpoCtanb 

pointa (Yoph l<ut I hjm not bceii Able to obtiJn any esUat aipUnatiDD of what thay 
fUBATu See Edkiiiip Chintz Bmidhigm, Kw, and Hhrkmajui^ f.t 
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ertending down to modem tlmes^. More than of their 

fieatkea have been admitted into the Tripitaka. Several of 
these are hi^toneal and discuss the aucceaBlon of Patriarchs and 
abbots j but the most characteristic product ions of the sect are 
collections of aphorisms, usiialiy compiled by the disciples of 
a teacher who himacif committed nothing to yrriting®. 

In opposition to the Contemplative School or Tsung-men, 
all the otlicj^ are someUmes classed together ag CbTao-men. 
Thhi dichotomy perhaps doea no more than justice to the im¬ 
portance of Bodhid barmans schaojp but is liardJy scientitie^ for, 
whatever may be tlic numerical proportion, the other schoob 
differ from one another e-s mneb they differ from it. They 
all agree in recognizing the authority not only of a founder but 
of a special sacred book. We may treat firgt of one which, bke 
the Tanng-m&nj belongs specially to tbe Buddhism of the Far 
East and is both an offshoot of the Taung-mSn and a protest 
against it—there being nothing incompatible in this double 
rolatiousinp. Tliis is the T'ien-t'ai^ school which takes name 
from a celebrated monastery in the province of Ch*^-kiang. The 
foundcrof this establishment and of the sect was called Chih-K'ai 
or Chib-P and followed originally Bodhidharum^a teachings but 
ultimately tejected the view that contemplation Ls alb&nfficicnt, 
while adll claiming to derive his doctrine from Nag&rjnna. He 
had a special veneration for the Lotus Sutra and paid attention 
to cercmoniaL He held that although the Buddha-mind is 
present in all living beings, yet they do not of themselves come 
to the knowledge and use of it, so that instruction La necessary 
to remove error and establish true ideas. The phrase ChLh-kuan® 
is almost the motto of the school: it is a translation of tlio t wo 
words Samatha and Vipassanil, taken to mean calm and insight* 

1 Wieger, ChiiWA, p. 10$, lUUn tlwt liM Hk^tla MdUffing ta lh\m 

iiDC'& wem puUIiiluHl uRjikr tbD Mancliq dvnafttv. 

■ S» KinjlD, Cit mi, lip32. 

* TcjiiiftJ la JapwHsw. JcuflLwcallwliQCijjM Fn Bua, 

;tiJ , AlmsheagpotMofMCWi-ehi-ta-thlL OnSeMj 

he ia oftea liit Jeurth Pilrijimh of the «hooL gee Dort', p, -HD. 

itlSlE * ^ BndiUiisin etpeouklly iu later worlli, Saioatlia atad 
VIpooBoim he ta t eonpeadjun of the hi^hor life u they ore ic^^pvetivrly 

the tisfidl* of the two ID1« of fel^^cnu taUetl Adbidttfl. (ud Adliiiud^. 

(Set A05. Sik, tn. SS.) 
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Tho T'ien-l’'m is (liatinguiabed by its many-sided and 
ahnost encyclopsadic cbaracter. CbUi-I did nob like tbeosclusive- 
nes8 of the Contemplfttivo SchooL He approved Unportially 
of ecstasy, literature, ceremonial and discipline: be 'niahed to 
find a place for everything and a point of view from which every 
doctrine might bo a^itted to have aomo value. Thus he divided 
th© teacliing of the Buddha into five periods, regarded aa 
progressive not contradictory, and expounded respectively in 
(a) the Hua-yon Sfitra; (A) the Hinayana Satras; (c) the liAng- 
yen-ching; (d) the Prajna-paramitA; (e) the Lotus Sutra which 
is the crown, quintessence and plenitude of all Buddhism, He 
also divided religion into eight parta^, sometimes counted as 
four, the latter half of the list being the more important. The 
are coUcction, progress, distinction and completion. 
These terms in^cate different ways of looking at religion, all 
legitimate but not equally comprehensive or just in perspective. 
By collection is meant the Hinayana, the name being apparently 
due to the variously catalogued phenomena which occupy the 
disciple in the early stages of his progress: the scriptures, divisions 
of the universe, states of the human minds and so on. Progress 
(T'ung, which might also be rendered ns traneilion or communi¬ 
cation) is applicable to the Hina and Midiayan& alike and regards 
the reUgiouB life as a series of stages rising from the state of an 
nnoonverted man to that of a Buddha. Pieh, or distinction, ia 
applicable only to the Mab4yan4 and means the special excel¬ 
lences of a Bodhisattva. Yuan, completeness or plenitude, is 
the doctrine of the Lotus which embraces all aspects of religion. 
In a simitar spirit of synthesis and conciliation Chih-I uses 
Nagarjuna’s view that truth is not of one kind, Prom the stand¬ 
point of absolute truth all phenomena are void or unreal; on 
the other Land they are mdobitably real for practical purposes. 
More just is the middle view which builds up the roligions 
character. It sees that all phenometm both exist and do not 
exist and that thought cannot content itself with the hypothesis 
either of their real existence or of the void. Chih-I's teaching as 


■ «, *. jts, ii. Sij. IQI- 

Pi-mS* Fu ting, T'ung,, Fiffh* Yuan, bk* Nutjio, IWI8, iwtl for wry 

dflfcivnt ejL|iJaiialioiia of thBK qhacuiv wurda, Edkinj^ Chintz p. 

and |lic]iJild'& .Veur Tutofiunl of liuiUAiatUt 41- ILuadli-OiitBciL in 
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to the natui^ of the Buddlw is almost theistio. It regards tho 
fundamental (p8n) BuddhaLood os not mere]the highest reality 
but as coolant activity ozerting itself for tJio good of all 
beings. Distinguished from thU fundamental Buddhohood is 
the derivative Buddhaiiood or trace (chi) left by the Buddha 
among^ men to educate them. There has been considerable 
discuseion in the school as to the relative excellence of the 
and the cAi*. 


The T'ien-T'ai school is important, not merely for its 
doctrines, but as having produced a great monastic estabUah- 
meot and an illuatrioiis line of writere. In spite of the orders 
of the Emperor who wished to retain him at Nanking, ChihJ 
retired to the highlands of ChS-Kiang and twelve monasteries 
Btili mark various spots where he Is said to have resided. He 
had some repute as an author, but more as a preacher. His 
words were recorded by his disciple Kuan*Ting» and in this 
way have been preserved two expositions of the Lotus and a 
treatise on his favourite doctrine of Chih^Kuan w hich together 
are termed the Snn-ta-pu, or Three Great Books. Simyar 
spoken expositions of other siitTas are also presorved. Some 
smaller treatises on his chief doctrines seem to be w'orks of bis 
^ oentury later Chan-Jan*, who is rochoned the 
ninth Patriarch of the T'ien-t'ai school, composed commentaries 
M the Three Great Books as wei] as some short original works. 
During the troubled period of the Five Dynasties, the T'icji-t'oi 
monastoneB suffered severely and the simred books were almost 
school b&d a branoh in Korea and a Kop&aa prii^t 
called Ti-Kuan® re-ostablished it in China. It continued to 
rantrebute literature to tho Tripitaka untii 1270 but after the 
tenth century its works, tliough numerous, lose their distinctive 
character and are largely concerned with magical formuho and 
the worship of Amida. 


Tlie latter is the special teaching of the Pure Land school, 
also known as the Lotus school, or the Short Cut*. It is indeed 

Tho booki onNonJig, Nni, 1534,1530,1B3S. 
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diort cut to satratioQ, strikiiig imoeiemomously across all 
for it teaches that simple faith in Amlt&blm (Amida) 
and inrocatjon; of his name can take the place of moral and 
intellectual endaaTOUr. Its popularity is in proportion to its 
facility: its nngin h ancient, its infiuence uni^rsal, but perhaps 
for this very rca^n ita existence as a corporation m some'^rhat 
indistinot. It is also remarkable that though the Chinese 
Tripitaka contains numerous works dedicated to the honour of 
Amit4bha^ yet they are not described as composed by members 
of the Pure X#aiid school but appear to bo due to authors of all 
echools*. 

The doctrine, if not the school, was known in China before 
in which year tiicre died at Lo-yangp a monk of the Yuch- 
chih called Lok&kuhi, who trandated the longer SukbUvat!- 
vyuha. So far aa I know, there h no reason for doubtiiig these 
statements^. The date is important for the history of dootrinep 
since it indicates that the sdtra existed in Sanskrit some time 
previously. Another translation by the Parthian An &hih-Kao, 
who^ activity falla between 148 and 170 a. d. may have been 
earlier and altogether fcw'eive translations were made before 
1000 A.D* of which five are extant®. Several of the earUer 
translators were natives of Central Asia, so it is permissible 
to Buppoae that the autra was esteemed there. The shorter 
SiikMvatt-vyiiha was translated by Kumarailva (c. 402) and 
later by Hsiian Chuong. The AmitAyiirdliy&tiasiitTa was trans¬ 
lated by Kalayaias about 424, These three books* are the 
principal scripfurca of the school and copies of the greater 
SukMvati may still be found in almost ovoiy Chinceo monastery, 
whatever principles it professes. 

Hui Yiian^ who lived from 333 to 410 is considered as tho 
founder of the schooL He was in his youth on enthnsiastio 


* Thfl liftt of Chlnex iitiUiaiB in NttiJIo'a CkiitaJogue, App. ii% dneribei- ba 
b«|an^g to UiD T"ien-t'ai* AvBt4UUAyui but mm tm beftmmujE 

lo the Ching-ru. 
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Taoist and after ho tuniod Buddhist in said to have the 
writinga of Chuang-tsM to olucidate his now faith. He founded 
a brotherJiood, and near the monastery wljere be settled was 
a pond in which lotus flowers grew, hence the brotherhood was 
known as the White Lotus schooP. For several centuries* it 
enjoyed general estoem. Pan^hou, on© of its Patriarcbs^ re¬ 
ceive the title of Kuo-shih about 770 a. D., and Shan-tao^ who 
flourished about 050 and wrote commentaries, was one of its 
principal literoiy^ men^* ETe popularized the doctrine of the Pai- 
tao or White Wayp that % the narrow bridge leading to Paradise 
across which Aniitabha will guide the souls of the faithful. But 
iBomehow the name of ’Rliite LrOtus became comieoted w'ith 
conspiracy and rebellion until it wm dreaded as the title of a 
formidable secret Booietj, and ceased to be applied to the school 
as a whale. The teaching and canonical literature of tho Piiio 
Land school did not fflU into disreputo but since it w as admitted 
by other sects to be^ if not the most ©xcollent way, at least a 
permissible short cut to heaven, it appears in modem timeg leas 
oa a separate school than as an aspect of most schoob^. The 
simple and emotional character of Amidbm^ the diiectnesa of 
ite “Come unto me/*' appeal so strongly to the poor and un¬ 
educated, that no monastery or temple eould afford to neglect it. 

Two important Indian schoob were introduced into China 
in the sixth and seventh centuries respectively and flourished 
until about 900 a.h. when they began to decay. These are tbo 
Chfl-she-tsung and Fa-hsiang-taung*, Th© first name is merely 
a Clunes© transcription of the Sanskrit Ko'sa and is duo to th© 
fact that th© chief authority of th© school b the Abhidharmako4a- 

The Ewlr hljltory of the iclioa] h relfttcd in a irork (jiJIhI Uett- 
•Juf-lfiie-hiicQ'eh .sud td ilete- fremi ibfr Ttdik dynuty. See toT ii>£ci '0 ibOC€Unt of 
lift woF^icfl^ Dot^ pp. 2SP0 ff. Kod 43i7 fF. TlieiT biogiiLphiet oontftin m«4iy 

Ulij numeloft. 
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iiuenpiaciu bil[iQgmttci»Df Litng^m^n iaduBtA thui i|» ctcltcif Aflul^bh* UoumhHt 
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sastm of VssubaD<Uiu^> Tttis work expoimiis fLo doctrioe of the 
S&rrliat iTudins, but in a liberal spirit and without ignoring other 
viewe. Though the Chii-shd-tsung represented ttie best scholastie 
tradition of India more adequately than any other Chines sect, 
yet it was too technical and arid to become popular and both 
in China and Japan ( where it is known as Kusha-sbu) it was a 
system of echotastic philosophy rather than a form of religion. 
In China it did not lost many centuries. 

The Fa-Hsiang school is similar inasmuch as it represented 
Indian scholasticism and remained, though much esteemed, 
somewhat academic. The name is a translation of Dharmal&k- 
shana and the school is also known as Ts'u*^n'tsung^, and also 
as WGi'Shth'hsiang-chioo because its principal text-book is the 
Ch'dng-wei'Shih-lun^. Tills name, equivalent to Vidy&mlitra, or 
Vijn4nam&tm, is the title of a work by Hsiinn Chuong w'hich 
appeam to be a digest of ten Sanskrit commentaries on a little 
tract of thirty verses ascribed to Vosubandhu. As nitimato 
anthorities the school olso recognizes the revelations made to 
Asanga by Maitieya* and probably the Mahayaiiasutriilank^* 
expresses its views. It claims as its founder ^ibbhadra the 
teacher of Hsiian Chuong, but the latter wag its real parent. 

Closely allied to it but reckoned os distinct is tiie school called 
the Hua-yen-tsung^ because it wag based on the Hua-yetl'ching 
or Avatamsakasiitra. The doctrines of this work and of Kilg&r' 
Jnna moy bo conveniently if not quite correctly contrasted os 
pantheistic and nihilistic. The real founder and hrst patriarch 
was Tu-Fa^Shnn who died in tl40 but the school sometimes bears 
the name of Hsien*Shoa, the posthumous title of its fhird 
Patriarch who contributed seven works to the Tripitaka^, It 


^ 3m Wattarm^ Oa Ffian L 210p Ahd ciiao Td^EAkusu, JoAimalof Pkdi 
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began to wane in the tenth century but has a diatingtiiahed 
literary leooid. 

The Lh'taung or Vmaya school^ was founded by Too H^Uan 
{505-367), It differs from those already mentioned inasmuch 
09 it emphasizes discipline and asceticism os the essentia] part 
of the retigiousUfe. Like the Tlen-t'ai this school arose in China. 
It hoses itself on Indian authorities, hut it does not appear that 
in thus faying stress on the Vinayo it imitated any Indian sect, 
although it caught the spirit of the early Hinay&na schools. 
The nnmcrods works of the founder indicate a practical tcm* 
perament inclined not to m^'sticism or doctrinal subtlety but 
to biography, literary history and church gOTorrunent. Thus be 
continued the series called Memoirs of Sminent Monks and 
Wrote on the family and country of the Buddha, He compiled 
a catalogue of the Tripitaka, as it was in his time, and collec' 
tions of extracts, as well as of documents relating to the cou’ 
troversies between Buddhists and Taoista*, Although ho took 
as his chief authority the Dharmagupta Vinava commonly 
known as the Code in Four Sections, he held, like most Chinese 
Buddhists, that there is a eomplcto and perfect doctrine which 
inclodea and transcends all the vehicles. But ho insisted, 
probably as a protest against the laxity or extravagance of 
many monasteries, that morality and discipline are the in¬ 
dispensable foimdation of the rehgious life. He was highly 
esteemed by bis contemporaries and long after Lis death the 
Emperor Mu-teung (821-5) wrote a poem in his honour. The 
school is still respected and it is said that the monks of its 
principal monastery, Pao-hua-shan in Kiangsu, are stricter 
and more teamed than any other. 

The school called Ch^-yen (in Japanese Shln-gon), true 
word, or Mi-chiao’, secret teaching, equivalent to the Sanskrit 
Mantrayana or Tantraykna, is the latest among the recognized 
divisions of Chinese Buddhism since it first made its appearance 
in the eighth oentuiy. The date, like that of the translation of 
the Amida scriptures is important, for the school was introduced 

AJ#p called Ntii Shnn qr B&utLqfn Enount^in ichoDL frem ■ llocalitjr 
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from India and it follows that its LhearJos »nd practices were 
openly advocated at this period and probably wore not of repute 
much earlier. It is skin to the Buddhism of Tibet and may be 
described in its higher aspects as an elaborate and symbolic 
pantheism, which represents the one spirit manlfcsring himself 
in a series of emanations and refleiCE. In its popular and un¬ 
fortunately commoner aspect it ia simply polytheism, fetichiani 
and magic. In many respects it resembles the Pure L^d school. 
Its principal deity (the word is not inajccnrate) is Valrocana, 
analogous to Amitfiihha, and probably Hlce hiro a Persian suti god 
in origin. It is also a short cut to salvation, for, without denying 
the efficiency of more laborious and ascetic methods, it promises 
to its foiloweiB a similar result by means of formuhe and cere¬ 
monies. Like the Pure Land school it has become in China not 
ao much a separate corporation as an aspect, and often t-ho 
most obvious and popular aspect, of all B^dhist scboola, 

it claims Vajiabodhi as its first Patriarch. He waa a monk 
of the Brahman caato W'ho arrived in China from southern 
India’^ in 719 and died in 730 after translating several Tantraa 
and spoils. His companion and successor was Amoghavajra of 
whose career something has already been said. The fourth 
Patriarch, Hui Kuo, waa the instructor of the celebrated Japancao 
monk Kobo Haishi who established the school in Japan under 
the name of Shingon^^ 

The principal scripture of this sect is the T^-jih-ohing or 
sHtra of the Sun-Buddha®. A distinction ia drawn between 
esoteric and esoteric doctrine (tho ‘‘true word”) and the various 
phases of Buddhist thought are arranged in ten classes. Of 
these the first nine are merely preparatory, but in the last or 
esoteric phase, the adept becomes a living Buddha and receives 
fuU intuitive knowle^P- In this respect the Tantric school 
reBemblcs the teaching of Bodhidharma hut not in detail. It 
teaches that Vadrocaua is tlie whole world, which is divided into 
Garhhadhatu (material) and Vajradh&tu (iadeetnictible), the 
two together forming Dharmadhatu, The manifestations of 


* ^ni Mo-bJ.ji. wtiBh iwiii* to mwui til, eitivmt wjuth of ludM, Dorf iriHii 
Cmutse k^zidi about hlca. jn. 299 . ^ 

« For »ppr«ifltiw oriticam cl tho Kct i» IcMwn in Jwdm, AnemJu', 
Buddhul Afi^ cha|k m* 
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Vairocana’s body to hiniBcH—that is Buddhas and Bodhisattvaa 
—aw repiesauted aymbolically by diagrams of aev^’ml circles^. 
But it 'would be out of plaoo to dwoll further on the dogmatio 
theology of the school, for 1 cannot diacoTor that it was ever 
of importance in China 'whatever may have been ite influence 
in Japan. What appealed only too powerfully to Chinese 
superstition was the use of speUs, chamiE and magical formulie 
and the doctrine that since the universe la merely idea, thoughts 
and facte arc equipollent. This doctrine (which need not be the 
outcome of metaphysics, but undcrlioH the magical practices 
of many savage tribes) produced surprising results when applied 
to funeral Ceremonies, which in China have always formed the 
major part of religion, for it was held that ceremonial can repre¬ 
sent and control the fortunes of the soul, that is to say that if 
a ceremony repiescnte figuratively the rescue of a soul from a 
pool of blood, then the soul which is undergoing that punish¬ 
ment 'will be delivered. It waa not until the latter part of the 
eighth century that such theories and cciemonies were accepted 
by Cbinoso Buddhism, but they now form a large part of it. 

Although in Japan Buddhiam continued to produce new 
schools until tho thirteenth century, no movement in China 
atteined this statna after ahont 730, and LamaJsm, though ite 
introduction produced considerable changes in the north, La 
not usually reckoned as a Tsung. But numerous societies and 
brotherhoods arose especially in connection with the Pure Land 
school and are commonly spoken of as sects. They differ from 
the schools mentioned above in having more or loss the character 
of secret societiea, sometimes merely brotherhoods like tho 
FtccmaaoQB but sometimes political in tiheir aims. Among those 
whose tenets are known that which has most religion and least 
poUtica in its composition appears to be the Wu-wei-chiao*, 
founded about 1020 by one Lo-teu* who claimed to have received 
a icvdation contained in five hooks. It is strictly vegetarian 

^ In tha TIon't'Kj mad nbiDoIi, md IndDed fo Baddliktii 

gcikerftHjT X^hATTOA (J'a fa Gtititfci) li xttgikrdfd u ocMdaici law. Buddtuif ilfd ihfl 
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and anti ritualistic, objecting to the use of images, incense and 
oandles in wonahip. 

There are many other sects with n political tlago. The pro- ; 
olivity of the Giinese to guilds, corporations and secret societies j 
is well known and many of these btter havo a religions basis. ' 
All such bodies are under the ban of the Govenimetit, for they 
have always been suspected with more or ieaa justice of fa von ring 
anli-60cial or anti-dynastic ideas. But, mingled with sneh 
political aspiradoiiE, there is often present the desire for co¬ 
operation in leading privately a religious life which, if made 
public, would be hampered by official restrictions. The most 
celebrated of these sects ia the White Lotus. Under the Yuan 
dynasty it was anti-Mongol, and prepared the way for the 
advent of the Ming. When the Ming dynas^ in its turn 
bwame decadent, we hear again of the White Lotus coupled 
with rebellion, and similarly after the Manchus had passed their 
meridian, its beautiful but tll-omcncd name frequently appears. 

It seems clear that it is an ancient and persistent society with 
some idea of creating a millennium, which becomes active when 
thfl central government is weak and corrupt. Not unlike the 
White Lotus is the secret society commonly known as the Triad 
but called by its members the Heaven and Earth Association. 
The T'ai-p'iug f?ect, out of which the celebrated rebellion arow, 
was sirnilar hut its inspiration seems to havo come rpom a 
perversion of Christianity. The Tsai-Li secti is still prevalent 
in Peking. Tieutein, and the province of Shantung. 1 should 
e.voeed the scope of my task if I attempted to examine these 
setts in detail®, for their relation to Buddhism is often doubtful. 
Most of them combine with it Taoist and other beliefs and some 
of them expect a Messiah or King of Righteousness who is 
usually identified with Maitieja. It is easy to sec how at this 
point hostility to the existing Government arises and provokea 
not unnatural rcsontment®. 

* CAiiifl ikTumoQ fear /loot, ISOfl, p, 43, 

> For »ine_^unt oi Uiem. no StaaUin, Tbo Trud Stwfcly. Whitf Lotiw 
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Recently eevoral attempts have been ma^e to infiiae life 
and order into Chinese Buddhism. Japanese influence can be 
traced in most of them and though they can haidly be said to 
represent a now school, they attempt to go back to Mahayanism 
as it. was when first mtroduced info China. The Hiniyftna is 
consideied as a necessary preUminaiy to the Mah%4na and 
the tatter is treated os existing in sBveral schools, among which 
are included the Pure Land sohool, though the Contemplative 
and Tantiic schools seem not to be regarded with favouTp They 
are probably mifitrusted as leading to negligence and super¬ 
stition*, 

^ for on aiMoiml of attcb s »foEm«d tect, O. Tmnck^f ^£ln BuddbuUwli^ 
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Chinese at the Peesent Day 

Ttte Buddhbm treated of in this chapter does not include 
I.amaisrUr which being ideritical with the reli^on of Tibet and 
Mongolia is more conirenientjy described eUewhenJ. Ordinary 
Chinese Buddhism and Lamalsm are distinct^ bttt are divided 
not so much bj dootrinc as by tho raoo^ language and UBages of 
the priests^ Chines Buddhism hsis acquired some local ooiour^ 
hut it Is stO] ba^d on the teaching and practice imported from 
India before the Yuan dynasty, whereas Lamaist tradition m 
not direct: it repre^nta Buddhism as received not from India 
but from Tibet. Some holy places, such os P'uto and Wn-t^ai^ 
shan aro froquented by both Lamas and Chinese monts, and 
Tibetan prayers and images may sometimes be s^ti in Chinese 
temples, but as a rule the two divisiona do not coalesce. 

Chines Buddhism has a physiognomy and language of iU 
own. Tho Paraphrase of the Sacicd Edict in a criticism^ which> 
though unfriendly, is not altogether inacenrate, says that 
Buddhists attend only to tho heart, claim that Buddha can be 
found in the heart, and aim at becoming Buddhas. This sounds 
strange to those who are aequainted only with the Buddhism of 
Ceylon and Burma, but is intelligible a$ a popular stateinent of 
Bodhidhanna''8 doctrine. Heart' means the spiritual nature of 
man, essentially identical with tho Buddha natuie and capable of 
puridoation and growth so that all beings con become Buddhas. 
But in the Far East the doctrine became less pantheistic and 
more ethical than the corresponding Indian ideas. The Buddha 
in the heart is the micmal light and monitor rather than th® 
universal spirit. Amida, Kuan-yin and Ti-tsang with other 
radiant and benevolent spirits have risen from homonity and 
will help man to rise as they have done. Chinese Buddhists do 
not regard Amida^s vowa as an isolated aohievement. All 

^ i ^ flpecinwft oI dcTotkinAl litpnitim atont Uie i« ttae 
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Boddiiisattvas have done the aame md earned out their resolu¬ 
tion in countleaa exktent^a. Like the Madonna these gracious 
fignreg appeal directly to the emotiona and artktio aerteea and 
their divinity ofEers tio difficulty^ for in China Church and State 
alike have ahvays feoogni®ed deification as a natural prooeaa* 
One other charactoriatie of all Far Eastern Buddhism may be 
noticed* The Buddha is supposed to have preached many creeds 
and codes at dififereut periods of his fife and each school supposea 
its own to be the laat, best and all mclusivc^ 

As indicated elsewhere^ the essential part of the Buddhist 
Church is the monkhood and it is often hard to say if a Chinese 
laytnan is a Buddhist or not. It will therefore be best to de¬ 
scribe briefly the organization and life of a monajsteiy, then the 
services performed there and to some'ejcteut attended by tJic 
laity, and thirdly the rites perfonned by monks on behalf of 
the laity^ eBpccially funeral eeremonies^ 

The Chiueee Tripitaka contains no less than five recensions 
of the Vinaya, and the later pUgrinis who vi^ted India made 
it their special object to obtain copies of the most cen^t 
and approved code^ But though the theoretical value of these 
codes is GtiU admitted, they have for practical purpoaea been 
Eupplementcd by other manuals of which the best known are 
the Fan-wang-ching or Net of Brahma^ and the Pai-chang- 
ta'nng-lin-ch'ing-knei or Buies of Purity of the Monaafceries of 
Pai Chang. 

The former is said to have been tnuislated in a^d. 406 by 
KumUrajiva and to be one chapter of a larger Sanskrit work. 
Some passages of it, partkulariy the condemnation of legislation 
which forbids or imposes conditions on the practice of Buddhism*, 
read as if they had been composed in China rather than India, 
and its whole attitnde towards the Hinayanist Vina]^ as 
something inadequate and suporuededj ean hardly have been 
tu&ual in India or China even in the time of I-Ching (700 A.n J* 
Nothing is known of the Indian original, but it certainly w'as not 
the Brahmajalasutta of the Pali Canon^ Though the translation 

and aoe Dc Gitwt, 
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13 ascribed to so early a date^ theio is no evidence that the work 
cariied weight aa an authority before the eighth century. 
Students of the Vinayaj like I-Chmgj ignore it. But when the 
scholarly endeavour to discover the meet authentic edition of 
the Vinaya began to flag^ this manna] superseded the older 
treatises. Whatever estemal ovidenee there may be for 
attributing it to Kniu^rajtva, its contonta suggest a much later 
date and there ia no guarantee that a popular manual may not 
have received additions. The rules are not numbered consecutively 
but as 1—10 and 1^8, and it may bfl that the first class is older 
than the second. In many respects it expounds a Late and even 
degenerate form of Euddhism for it contemplates not only a 
temple ritual (mcluding the veneration of imagos and sacred 
books), but also burning the head or Ifuibs as a reUgioua practice^ 
But it makes no allusion to salvation through faith in A mitAhl>ft 
and says little about services to be celobrated for the dcad^. 

Its ethiciil and disciplinary point of view is dogmatically 
Mahay an iflt and Emiilar to that of the Bodhicaryhvat4ra. The 
Hlnayhna is BCveral times denounced® and called heretical, but^ 
Betting aaide a little intolerance and Buperstition, the teaebing 
of this manual is truly admirable and breathes a spirit of active 
charity—a desire not only to do no barni but to help and rescue. 

It coTit4uns a code of ten primary and forty-eight secondary 
commandments, worded a£t prohibitions, but eqniveJent to 
positive injunctions, inaamuch as they blame the neglect of 
variouB active duties. The ten primary commandmenta are 
called PrAtimoksha and he who breaks them is Fir4]ika*^ that 
b to Bfty^ he ipso fucto leaves the road leading to Bnddhahood 
and is condemned to a long series of inferior birtha. They pro¬ 
hibit taking life* theft, unehostity, lying, trading in alcoholio 
liquors, evil speaking, boasting, avarice, hatred and blasphemy. 
Though infraction cf the secondary eoramandmenfo has bss 
permanently serious coneeqnenoo^ their observance is indiB- 
pensable for aU monks. Many of them are ampiificatlons of the 

DDiapBj:?fl the TATieUia of Bllddhijit op^nJM to tbs' of A net {Do OTuot, irC* 

p. ), Ifiit the net if tbn all-uicLujn¥e an mni nti hodj of tFUth. 

^ Stwv homvtr, iMtiouft 20 And 3®, 

* See HpedmUy Dfl Gtoot, U. p. vhm tbD iBfding of the AhhidhAnnA is 
forbSildeiL Thongh tbii djunfl ii net cooftited to the UIua^^&iia, m Chbw 

Kcmf to be rAraly dpg^ a« a title of MahayAniirt bookiu 

■ The Tnd i fln wordi Aie tiMtsUtexAted in the Chineie tent. 
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ten major commandment-^ and aro directed against indirect and 
potential gine, such as tlie possession of weapon The Bbiksliu 
may not eat flesh, drink alcohol, sot forests on fite or be con¬ 
nected with any business injuiions to others, such as the slave 
trade. He is warned against goaaip, sins of the oye^ foolish 
practiocs such as divination and oven momentary forgetfiilness 
of his high calling and duties. But it ie not sufficient that ho 
should he self-concentrated and without offence. He must 
labour for the welfare and aalvation of others* and: it i:S a dn 
to neglect such duties as mstructing the ignorant* tending the 
sick, hospitalitj'^j saving men or animals from death or slavery, 
praying*^ for all in danger, exhorting to nepentanoo* sympathy 
with a]] living things, A number of disciplinary rules proscrite 
a eunilarlj'' high standard for daily monastic life. The monk must 
be strenuous and intelligent; ho must yield obedience to hU 
superiors and sot a good example to the laity; he must not teach 
for money or bo selfish in acoepting food and gifts^ As for creed 
ho is stricUy bidden to follow and preach the Mahliyana; it 
is a sin to foUow or preach the doctrine of the Srilvakas® or 
read their bctoks or not aspire to ultimate Buddhahood. Very 
remarkable are the injunctions to bum one^s limbs in honour 
of Buddhas; to show great respect to copies of the scriptures 
and to mErke vows. From another point of view the first and 
forty-seventh secondary commandments are equaDy remarkable: 
the first bids officials discharge their duties with due respect 
to the Church and the other protests against improper legis¬ 
lation. 

The Fan-wang-chitig is the most important and most 
authoritative statement of the general principles regulating 
monastic life in China. So far as my own observation goes, it 
is known suid respected in aU monasteries. The Pai-ebang- 
ch ing-kufip deals rather with the details of organization and 
ritual and haa not the same univcneal ctirrency* It received the 

* Mow tho sutra* ofl ttolr behlJf, but tlm ciEgrciH W pfacli- 

O&Uy e<)uivKlmt to mbercawory |)'iii,y?ir+ 



■ T». HI du. i, - CliAiig u appftzvDtly ta bv 

toJwn tti the of iba Autbor,, but tt is tbe^ oE ii inDnaateiy tuwU M Si 

perfluoai uAmei, S«« EitekiaBiin in Ftxi, pp. 551-662. It b Nu. W2 in 

^KojiD^ft Cfttslogw Ee saj? tbst it hu been and iJtcfed. 
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approval of tlif> Ytian dynasty^ and ia still accepted aa authori¬ 
tative in many monastedea and givee a correct account of their 
general practice. It was composed by a monk of Siang-si, who 
died in S14 He belonged to tho Ch'^an school^ but his rules 
are approved by others, I will not attempt to mimmarize them, 
but they Uicludo most points of ritual and discipline mentioned 
bclow^ The author indicates the relations which should prevail 
between Church and State by opening his work with an account 
of the ceremonies to bo performed on the Emperor^s birthday, 
and similar occasions. 

Large Buddhist temples almost always form part of a 
monastery, but sruaUer shrines, especiaDy in towms, are often 
served by a single priest- The many-storeyed tow'era called 
pagodas which are a characteriatk beauty of Chinese landscapes, 
are in their origin stupas erected over relics but at the present 
day can hardly be called temples or religioua buildings^ for they 
are not places of worship and generally owe their coastniction 
to the dictates of Eeng-shui or gjeomancy- Monasteries arc 
usually built outside towns and by preference on liigh ground^ 
w^hetioe sJian or mountain has come to be the common designa¬ 
tion of a convent, whatever its position. The sites of theso 
establishmonts show the deep feeling of cultivated Chinese for 
nature and their appreciation of the mduenoe of scenery on 
temper, an appreciation which connects them apirituaUy with 
the psalms of the monks and nuns preserved in the Pali Canon. 
The architecture is not self-assertive* Its aim is not to produco 
edilicos complete and aatisfyiug in their own proporiious but 
rather to harmonize buildings with landscape, to ^just courts 
and pavilions to the slope of the hiUajde and ^versify the groves 
of fir and bamboo with shrines and towers as fantastic and yet 
as natural as the mountain boulders. The reader who w iahea 
to know' more of them should consult Johnston's BuddkUi 
Chiw^ a w^ork w*hieh combines in a rare degree sound knowledge 
and literary charm. 

A monastfity^ is usually a quadrangle surrounded by a wall. 

* Fito, n»(M, pp. 437 ff. 

■ It ii piutmble thmt the oMor ChM^ mgrcMu^ttriM attempted tq i?prodo» tho 
lufmnRciDicnl oI NfiLmda Mtd qtber iDdiui ^tabliBhiiiGniJi. UnlomiDAt4»lir ICspiia 
Chauig mnd liif otbar pUntinu give im few cJetAUfl aa to ttn appsaj^ce df lodma 
pi£iEkMst«H«it they m, howieTer, thmt they wtfo euntiiiiAdod by a wall, tJml ibe 
mqjika" qimrton ifvre ntti ihia ttmL there vm billi where choral Mrvkea 
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Before the great gaie^ which faces aouthj or ia the first court 
is a tankf spanued by a bridge, wherein gro^v's the red lotus and 
tome await doles of biscuit. Tlio aides of the qaadnuigle 
contain dwelling roomSi refectories^ gnost chambers, atore 
houRea, a library, printing prcaa and other promises suitable to 
a learned and piouB foundation. Tho interior space is divided 
into two Or three courts^ bordered by a veranda. In eaoh court 
is a hall of worship or temple^ containing a shelf or alcove on 
which are set the sacred images: in front of them stands a tabic, 
usually of massive wood, bearing vases of flowers^ bowls for 
inoense sticks and other vessels. iTio first temple is called the 
HaU of the Four Great Kings and the figures Ln it represent 
beings who are still in the world of transmigration and have not 
yet attained Buddliahood. Tliey Includo gigantic images of the 
Four Kings, Maitreyaj the Buddha designato of the future, and 
W ei-to*, a mlUtary Bodhisattva somotitnes identified with Indra» 
Kuan-ti^ the Chinese God of War, is often represented in this 
building. The chief temple, called the Precious Hail of the Great 
ttero^j ie in the second court and contains the principal images. 
Very commonly there are nine figures on cither side representing 
eighteen disciples of the Buddha and known as tho Eighteen 
Lohan or Arhats®, Above the altar are one or more taige gilt 


peifqnufid uid ih\i thdtu triada qI imo^ Eat tlw IndLim buildinga tuid 
Ihfw rtariet. See CB 4 vmtuifi% MimcKn ttur tet Reliiritta l&En, p. S 5 ^ 

^ ” l^' *M tlB unU(Ie In Ji.EJ\S, 0 . I&IO. 

No. 3, bj piri who id«JlltjEei bjm with Woi, th« J^nl q( ttu) Hnvnclf Kinp who 
appCAewl Tttft Ejuah the (d^nadrr of tbe Vinaya Hbool aikl tHMSflUtS popaloj u 
ifc protecting deity of Buddhima, Tl» wan b pomibJy % miet^ken tnmKripdon of 
SknuiJhik. ^ 


S« Uti mnd Ckftraimiia' rtn ortltlct iq J.A. 10 le. I and li. utiJ 
Walt™ in im, p. 32B. tut an asoatint n{ lLa« persona^ Tlu, nrigiwa 

numbtftatiU found jnn faw Chimse teinplaa aa wi^U aa fn Korea, Japan ftcd Tibofww 
So^ra) tftteantraaooiitain ita id* that tie Buddha ertlniaM Iho pratiMtfew 

^ "-rtenlerXiTvan. hnt tniTT 

tN«JW 140^ >a u acoottnt cf the* „xteen diadple. and ol their apl«„» of in- 

‘ i. hia duty to auani 

a t^f^Huthin^U k/WWnoi the work oJledMCepl Ulatlter« Ira^aaled 

a.tti ^ to Watrere. an earlier ttonaUlkto. 

A* th. ArhaU are todian pereonaiUoa, ttni, aphare, are mapped out from the 
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images, Wlien there is only one it is osnaUy ^4kya-mum, but 
more oftoii there are three. Such triads ate variooaly composed 
and the monks often speak of them vaguely as the "tlireo 
precious ones,” without seeming to attach much importaneo to 
their identity^. Tho triad ia loosely connected with the idea of 
the three bodies of Buddha but this explanation does not always 
apply ajid the central figure is eometimoa 0-nii-to or Kuan-yin, 
who are the principal reoipients of the worship ofleted by the 
laity. The latter deity has usually a special shrine at tho back 
of the main altar and facing tho north door of the hall, in which 
her merdfu] activity as the saviour of mankind ia represented 
in a soiics of statuettes or reliefs. Other Bodhisattvos auch aa 
Ta-shih-chi (SIahilstbimapr4pta)aiid Ti-tsang also have separato 
shrines in or at tho mde of the great halt^. The tiikd hall contains 
aa a rule only small imAges. It is used for expounding the 
scriptures and for sermons, if the monastery has a preacher, but 
ia sot apart for the religious excrcisGs of tho monks mther than 
the devotions of tho laity. In very largo monasteries there is a 
fourth hall for meditation. 

Monasteries are of various sizes and the number of monks is 
not constant, for tlie peripatetic habit of early Buddhism is not 
oxtinct: at one time many inmates may be absent on tbeir 

poi&t of viiiH' dI Indian gcognjiby, ttioTO can b« nc Uoalit Uut w» bavc U> do with 
OA Indian l(l«4, into Tltict w tcII u into Chinn vtuerc it booan» for mom 

popillAT ihan ii bwn m IndiA^ TIid two additHHml Axkat^ (who VBry In 

dkfiereni whemad Lhn dxteen lun Gll« 1 ) appetiil to luv£ btani uJikti 

th* dynuty ajid, nocording to Wottere, ia imitfttkm of a Tfliy ordfir ei 

maryi luatitDtcd by tbo Eniperar T^ai TBnng And oompri^ing ejiglitCH^a per&onJt 
Clwvuincfl AUjI lidfVi iOo la tbem ipirilA borrowpd from tfeo pqpqlftr |xmUlixni. 

Chlaeflo Ideaj nbout tho Loharui the present d*y MO Tijiry vdiptcL TboLr IndluJi 
origin him been forgottna uni nomo oS ihtfm have been with ChliiuH 

biognphicfl. Ika^t p, Orw popukr story iayA tlut thiry wDin oLghtcoa 

conTwtfld brigands, 

fji savcml liLTgfl t^mpks there uts hAlLi coatuniaE WO of Arfiatu^^ which 

LaoKuiio nuuiy dunfiK EmpurorA uid one of thtm ii dIIau puialcd oat iA btdng 
Maito Polo. But tbu Ii vciy clocibtfuL Honlaiiuitif iIui£fAf#niu#, 

p. 

^ G£>n 0 rAliy tboy cotmial of S^kym-tiiiini uid twu ioperbonum. Boddbu or 
BodJiifutlVUi^ iu&b Afl O-nittO (AmitALhA) aad Yo-ibih-Io (Vnlduryd): Pi-ln-Io 
(Viiio>cAnA) uid l^k-iblh-fo WSn-il]a(!d-ui}ui>ri)And F'unb44Jp-a(SuQiuitA^ 

bbAdiw).. Tho oommofi Suroptuui v-ipldaiLE.(oa tb4t tbry un tbc Buddbu of ib-D 
poit, present and future Is not oorroct, 

•:kW^ Uid Per the uupottnaoo of Ti-tsAAg ia popular Bod- 

dhbrrty whbsh hAS porbapa boon undiriiitliiLaLrd^ sec Johrutou, chip, vul 
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traTele, at another theie may be an UiiJux of strangers. There 
are aiflo wandering monkj$ who havo ceased to belong to a 
particular monastery and spend their time in travelbug. A huge 
monastery usually contains from thirty to fifty monks, but a 
I'cry brge one may bare as many as three hundred. The majority 
are dedicated by thoir parents as children, bat some embmee 
tho career from conTiotion in their maturity and these, if few, 
are the more mteiesting, Children who are brought up to be 
monks receive a religious education in the monaste^, wear 
monastic clothes and have their heads shoved. At the age of 
about seventeen they are formally admitted as members of 
the order and nndergo three oeremonies of ordination, which in 
their origin represented stages of the religious life, but are now 
Ijerfoimed by accumulation in the course of a few days. Ono 
reason for this is that only monasteries possessing a lioenee from 
tho Government’ are allowed to hold ordinations and that 
consequently post ulants have to go some distance to be received 
as full brethren and are amcions to complete tli® reception 
expeditiously. At- the first ordination the candidates are 
accepted aa novices: at the second, wbich follows a day or two 
afterwards and corresponds to tho upasampadA, they accept 
the robes end bowl and promise obedience to the rules of the 
PrAtiinokshft. But these ceremonies are of no iinportance 
compared with the third, called Shou Pu-sa-chieh* or acceptance 
of the Bodhisattva precepts, that is to say the fifty-eight 
precepts enunciated in the Fan-wang-ching. The essontia] part 
of this ordination is tho burnmg of the candidate's head in from 
three to eighteen places. The operation involves considerable 
pain and is performed by lighting pieces of charcoal set in a 
paste which is spread over the shaven skull. 

AJ though the Fan-wang-ehing does not mention this 
huiT^g of the head as part- of ordination, yet it emphatically 
enjoins the practice of burning the body or limbs, affirmbig that 
those who neglect it are not true Bodhjsattvog*. The prescrip¬ 
tion is founded on the tirenty-second chapter of the Lotus* 
which, though a later addition, is found in the Chinese transla- 


! OvreftBi^nt whi^h to sn «id in 10J l. 

‘ * * n* GrDrt, i.r. p, 51 . 

' Sc* Kaiji’i Imutatign, e«pBcud]j- pp. 370 ind SSa, 
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tion made between 265 and 316 A.D-* I-Ching disenfiees and 
reprobates such practices. Clearly they were known in India 
when he visited it, but not esteemed by the better Euddhkts, 
and the fact that they form no part of the ordinary Tibetan 
ritual indicates that they had no place m the decadent Indian 
Buddhism which in various stages of degeneration was intro* 
dticed into Tibet^ In Korea and Japan branding is practised 
but on the breast and arms rather than on the head* 

It would appear then that burning and branding as part of 
initiation were known in India in the early centnrieg of our era 
but not commonly approved and that their general acceptanoo 
in China was subsequent to the death of I-Ching in A.o. 713®. 
This author clearly approved of nothing but the double ordina¬ 
tion as novice and full monk. The third ordination as Bodhi* 
aattva must be part of the later phase inaugurated by Amogfaa 
about 750*. 

This practice Is defended as a trial of endurancse, but the 
earlier and better monks were right in rejecting it, for in itself 
it is an unedifying spectacle and it points to the logical con¬ 
clusion thatp if it is meritorious to eauteriaje tlie head, it is still 
more meritorious to bum the whole body^ Coses of suicide by 
burning appear to havo occurred in recent years, especially m 
the province of Che-Kiaug*. The true doctrine of the Mah&yana 
is that every one should strive for the happiness and aalvation 
of aU beings, but this beautiful truth may bo sadly perverted 


Set I^ob. 13^ iLfid 139. The prqcUoo Id net entiivly tiinknciwii In ibe 

Xe^ndH of rflii BLLddkieiii- In tito LokopLliitAlti, A wort QUflIing iii Burmft lidt 
periupa from tbt Sftiukiitp Aiokft hmua himwir in honour of the BuUdhjL, 

liiit ifl mwuioufily preoemnL Sm IJKHp pp, 421 jmd 

■ See I-T*tagp Ii£coTd9 of ihc BdJiyi'oni tmid. Tjtkikkaju^ pijL 195 ff, 

ftsd for Tibet, IVwidfilt Bvddhitnt of TiittI, p, ITS. note \ fwm whbh it apiii!%n 
thit It ie duly in Eufem Tilwt uid probabl/ mvder CUnese Inllui^ODe thiit branding 
w m TQgiMv For appiifimt. in^tADCcfl in Central Askn bob Grunwcilol, 

A'li/af. p. 23, note I. 


■ BrJinAtng 1 b common in many Hindu ttpeoBny the hut ht 

rupcobeted by otherv. 

rw ^ ^ supfiirtitSon of BnddhiMm m a KL'emoriAl of 

Him Vii, SIB A.O, 

^ Graot, U. p. 223. Lnd thfl artule of VacGowui iChinat 
^ Bed aIbo H^kmimm BaddJmfA <» o migioA, 
^ jmlA. eWnw fc.ntiiq(iiit often ftpproTi» imoidfr. fdt mat«nce. if cpinmitt^d bj 
wi^ip or Ihb AdhflrentBdf defmted princ™. for i Coofunm imrtimw,» J 
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if it iR hdd that tfio enduit^nco of pain is in iteelf mpHtoHooe 
and that such acquiicd merit oan tranftfemd t* others. Rtif- 
torture seems not to be uniootm in the popular forms of 
Chinese Buddhism^. 

Tiie postulant, after recoiYing the^ three ordinations, 
becomes a fnU monk or Ho-shang* and takes a now name. The 
inmates of every monaatety owe obedieneo to the abbot and 
^me abbots have an officia] position, being recognized by the 
Government as representing the clergy of a prefecture^ should 
thcro be any business to bo transacted with the secular authori¬ 
ties. But them is no reai hierarchy outsido the monasteries^ 
each of which is an isolated administrative unit. Within each 
monastery due pro vision m made for discipline and adminhstra- 
lion. The monks arc divided into two classes, the Western who 
aro coneemed with ritual and other purely religious dutica and 
the Eastern who are relatively secular and auporintend the 
husinesa of tlie eatablishment®. This is often considerable for 
the income b nsuaUy derived from estates^ in managing wbieh 
the monks are aa$i5ted by a eonmuttec of laymen. Other Laymen 
of humbler status'* live around the moruistery and furnish the 
labour necessary for agriculture^ forestry and %vhatover in¬ 
dustries the ehamoter of the property caUa into being, a rulo 
there is a considerable library . Even a sympathetic stranger will 
often find that the monks deny ita cjoatence^ becauae many 
books have been det^troyod in political troubles^ but most 
monasteries possess copies of the prmcipa] scriptures and a 
complete Tripitaka, usually the edition of 1737. is not rare- 
Whether the book^ are much read I do not know, but I have 
observed that after the edstenco of the library has been ad- 

* Sh tip. Do Bom. dlTHf jOcmoHi p, 265^ I hii¥B neinr bwiD. 

mach prvttcfii nyicU. S«s alma FajapkrM^ aj fit S^Kwed gdkl, VIL S, 

■ ThiJi wQi-j; whktl ao iljGiiT&t|£>Q in ChiDw, k tbou^lit to to a 

ccmjpticm of mmo TisreiMtLtAT r&rm erf the Suukrit L'^p^h^ya in Oeptral 

Aaia. S« tToikil TaMc^u, p. US. bwamA VAj^to (u a ahuwfi 

hy 111# luSiAa fomu Ojlia or JLa and Tiffifl VAtMyarJ. S« BLdcIi in 

O^rmamhehn /WAAPiflrSi. ToL DT. IPOO. p. V*jjlm mighl bccoma in Cktn™ 
Hna-alio or Bo-aluuig for Ho ihjitnEtiou» rcpnacnta thn IdiUaa ajUAhlr nt. Se# 
Ju]i4n, lOQ. mmd KiU-t Jlatidliofdt e^fCkinsta Muddhitm^ a 

* fur diitAib e#a UAckmium in J^oa, LOOS. ^ 

* Tbay appwwitiy eorn-apoiH] la ih^ mommUc Uy Krvani;i of **pmr> 

Udicxltod by lA-Mne, mn, u living mm 
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mittfd, it often proves difficult to find the kej. There is rIso 
n printing press, where are prepared notices and prayers, as 
well os copies of popular sijtras. 

The food of the monks is strictly vegetarian, bat they do not 
go round with the begging bowl nor, except in a few monasteries, 
is it forbidden to eat after midday. As a rule there ore three 
meals, the last about 0 p.m,, and aU must ho eaten in silence. 
The three garments prescribed by Indian Buddhism are stil! 
worn, hut beneath ttiem are trousers, stocMngs, and ^oes 
which are necessary in the Obineso climate. There is no idea 
that it is wrong to sleep on a bed, to receive presents or own 
property. 

Two or three services are performed daily in the principal 
temple, early in the morning, about 4 p.m., and somotLniea in 
the middle of the day, A specimen of Miia ritual may bo seen 
in the service called by Boai the Liturgy of Kuan Ym‘. It 
consists of versiclea, responses aud canticles, and, though 
strangely reminiscent both in structure and externals {suoh as 
the wearing of vestmenta) of the offioes of the Roman Church*, 
appears to be Indian iu origin, I-Cbing describes the choral 
services which he attended in Kalanda and elsewhere—the 
chanting, bowing, processions—and the Chinese ritual Is, I 
think, only the amplification of these oeremonios. It includes 
the presentation of oSerings, such a^ tea, rioe and other vege¬ 
tables. The Chinese pilgrims testify that in India flowere, lights 
and incense were offered to relics and images (as in Christian 
churches), and the BodhicaryAvatara*, one of the most spiritual 
of later Mahayanist works, mentionfl offerings of food and drink 
as part of worship. Many things in Buddhism lent themselves 
to such a tranafortnation or parody of earlier teaching. Offerings 
of food to hungry ghosts-wore countenanced, and it was ca^ 
to include among the recipiente other spirits. It waa meritorious 
to present food, raiment and property to living saints r oriental, 


1 Baild^;tt SeripivTu fnm On Chinat, pp, 330 IT. 

Ill' . * Wfiinl upper pnala tmt robev, v-hlch MCi jwbCWUv wd und 
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10 tbcm wjwft they appeond at Court, 

™ ^ in De la VoUi* Pouwin't &»4(diUuiitu it MtOAiatn. 

i (rsMiiwiitJy jurfiatlona blunt offerings u part cf worahip In 
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and especially CMnDfiep Byrnbolisin found it naturae] to e^:ppesa 
the eame devotion by offeringB made before images^ 

In the ooor&e of most oertunoniOB, the monks make vows on 
behalf of all beings and take oath to work for their salvation. 
They are also expected to deliver and Hear sermonB and to 
engage in meditation^ Somo of them eupermtend the education 
of novices which oonEiBts chiefly in learning to read and repeat 
religious works. Quite recently elementaiy Bchools for the 
instruction of the laity have been instituted in some monas¬ 
teries^. 

Tlie regularity of convent life ie broken by many festivals. 
The year ifl divided into two periods of wandering, two of 
mediation and one of ropoac conesponding to the old Vassa. 
Though this division has become somewhat theoretical, ft 
usual for monks to set out on excursions in the spring and 
autumn i In each month there are six fasts, including the two 
npo«atha days. On Iheae latter the 2^50 rulea of the PriLtimoksha 
are recited in a refectory or side hall and auhsoqucntly the 
fifty-eight rules of the Faa-wang-ching are recited with greater 
ceremony in the main temple. 

Another eluae of holy days includes the birthdaya^ not only 
of SAkya-muni, but of other Buddhas and Bodhisattvos^ the 
annjversariea of events in SAkya-muni^s Ufo and the deaths of 
Bodhidharma and other Saints, among whom the fonndor or 
patron of each monastery has a prorainent place. Another 
important and popular festival is called Yii lan^^n or All Soub* 
day, which is an adaptation of Buddhist usages to Chi ne$o 
anceati^l worship. Of many other fe^tivala it may be said that 
they are purely Cfhme&& but countenanced by Buddhiem: euch 
are the days which mark the changca of the seasons, those 
sacred to Kuan-ti and other native deities, and (before the 
revolution) imperial birthdays, 

Tlie d^y eervices are primarily for the monks, bnt tho laity 
may attoud them, if they please. More frequently they pay their 
dfivotions at other hours, light a few tapers and too often have 
recoux^je to some form of divination before the images. Some- 

M da nfit ref^-r to ptiujUm of tumiog dMUitwi tomplea Iqtq uhcc^U whkh 

flrqaEnliCi In Knn4 TODfiJkitUsiliHi Umj Runilui^ whilfl pDo^e'^noD,^ bEVv thrill^ 

MltM apmiHl kSociAv. 

* II Ji not cku- to me whiit is waUy mtmnl bj birtjyaM of bcloiis Lite 
Hftilteya and AmitabliL 
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times tliey defray the cost of more elaborate oeiemoniee to 
expiate sins or ensure prosperity. But the lay attendance in 
teniplea is specially large at seasons of pilgrimage. For an account 
of this interesting side of Chinese religious life I cannot do 
better than refer the reader to Kr Johnston's rolimie already 
cited. 

Though the services of the priesthood may be invoked at 
every crisis of life, they are most in roquisitiort for funeral 
ceremonies. A detailed description of these os proetised at 
Amoy has been given by Do Groot^ ivhich is probably true in 
essentials for all parts of China. These rites unite in incongruous 
confusion several orders of ideas. Pre^Buddliist Chincso notions 
of the life after death seem not to liave LncJiided the idea of helL 
The disembodied soul is honoured and eomforted but without 
any clear deSnition of its status. Somo repregentativo-^ person, 
figure, or tablet—is thought capable of giving it a temporary 
residence and at funeral cecemonies offerings are made to such 
a lepreseiitative and plays performed before it, Though Buddhist 
language may be introduced into this ritual, its spirit is alien to 
oven the most corrupt Buddhism. 

Buddhism familiaiizcd Ghiua with the idea that the average 
man stands in danger of purgatoiy and this doctrine caimot be 
described as late or Mahayanist^. Those epithets are, however, 
merited by the subsidiary doctrine tliat such punishment' can- 
bo abridged by vicarious acts of worship which may take the 
form of simple prayer addressed to benevoleAt beings who can 
relea^ the tortured soul. 31 one often the idea underlying it is 
that the recitation of certain formuls acquires merit for the 
reciter who can then divert this merit to any purpose*. This is 
ready a theological refinement of the ancient and widespread 
notion that words hove magic force. Equally ancient and nn- 
Boddlust in origin is the theory of sympathetic magic. Just as 
by sticking pins into a wax figure you may kill the person 
represented, so by mutating physical operations of rescuo, you 
may deliver a soul from the furnaces and morasses of helL Thus 

I -iciu Js Cosgra dtt OnenbOulu, Leiiie, 1883. ne. it . pp. 1-120. 

.p. in Djpai'in^ anj Hnh8v, nv. ItlutiiiidA i« reprueatAd u eonvotting 
by HMsonntS of tlu! t»mn of tlie DBit world, 

* ment of (jAod d»edB oMi ba aiutUnrly ntiliud Tbo sunrtviiiR rplntive* 
ppw or buy uid nwintain for tlio iwst of ltd lif« an aolmal [lf«cuii!d ta 
unugbtar, Th» marit Uun goM k> tht 
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Sk [lapeF mode! of hades is made which is knocked to pieces ar»d 
finally bnmt: the spirit is escorted with mu&ie and other pre- 
eautiona over a mock bridge^ and;, moat aiiigiilar of all, the 
priests place over a receptacle of water a apecial machine 
conaisting of a cylinder cN^ntaining a revolving apparatus which 
might help a creature immersed in the fluid to climb up* This 
strange mummery is supposed to release thoBe ^ouis who are 
condemned to Bojoum m a pool of blood^, This^ too^ Ls a aupcr- 
atition coontenanccd only by Chinese Buddhism, for the 
punishment is inenmed not so much hy sinners as by those dying 
of illnesses which defile with blood. Many otlier rites are based 
on the notion that objects—or their paper images—ceremonially 
burnt are tmnsmitted to the other w orld for the use of the dead. 
Thus representations in paper of servaints, clothes, furmture, 
money and all manner of things are burned together witlj the 
effigy of the deceased and Bometimes also certificates and pass¬ 
ports giving him a clean bill of health for the Kingdom of Heaven* 

M in funeral rites, so in mafctera of daily life. Buddhism 
gives its countenance and help to popular superstition, to every 
kind of charm for reading the future, securing happiness and 
driving away ovil spirito. In iU praise may be said that this 
patronage, though far too eaey going, i& not extended to cruel 
or immoral customs. But- the reader wiH a&kp is there no brighter 
side! 1 bcheve that there is, but It is uot conspicuous and, as 
in India, public worship and temple ritual display the louder 
aspects of religion* But in China a devout Buddhist m generally 
a good nian and the objects of Buddhist assoemtions are praise¬ 
worthy and philanthropiOp They often include vegetananism 
and ab&tmen(!e from alcohol and drugs. The weakness of the 
religion to-day is no doubt the want of intelligence and energy 
among the clergy. There arc not a few learned and devout monks* 
but oven devotion is not a charticteristje oi the majority* On 
the other hand, those of the laity w‘ho take their religion seriously 
gienerally attain a high standard of piety and there have been 

^ It may pwWy bo to wluck lAu^t ttal jwuli ire trmrui. 

fsmd trom C3iun ephsm to Kaotbor by a teti of wimic water wheel S«5 Oonimt^a 
fij-ticb, ”L* Ttttio K irlaiiM let AnKHduMuaieb^Rka'' in Rtr. dt tilUt. dti 
]9I&pP. ChiTJinnfifl md P^iUbt hare elmmi tkut Iwh of Muiiqh^HiD Imgeisd 
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Attempits to reform Buddhism, to connect it with education and 
to ^read a knowledge of the more autbentio scriptares^. 

When on© begins to study Buddhism in China, one fears it 
may be typified by the neglected temples on the outskirts of 
Poking, sullen and mooMering memorials of dynasties that have 
passed away. But later on© leams not only that there are great 
tod flourishing monasteries in the south, bat that oven in Poking 
one may often step through an archway into courtyards of which 
the prosaic streets outeidegive no hint and find there refreshment 
for the eye and soul, flower gardens and well-kept shiinos 
tended by pious and learned guardians, 

* »En» &uddlii»tHehaf RQformvFnueli in Chlaii,'' 

itvWp ppr fi67-0O& ^ ' 


CHAPTER XLVn 

KOREA! 

The Buddhism of Koro^ eannot he sharply di4rtingtii65hed from 
the Buddhism of China and Japan* Ih* secluded mountain 
monasteries haire some local colour^ and contain halls dedicated 
to the seven stars and the mauntam gods of the land. And 
travellers are impressed by the columns of rock pro]cctbig from 
tho soil and carved into images (miriok)^ by the painted w$Xh 
of the temples and by tho huge roUed-up pictuie« which are 
painted and displayed on festival days. But there is Uttle real 
originality in art: in hterattire and doctrine none at all. Buddh¬ 
ism started in Korea with the same advantages as in China and 
Japan but it lost in moral induonco because the monks con- 
tinuallj engaged in politics and it did not win temporal power 
because they were continually on the u>Tong fdde^ Yet Korea 
is not without importance in tho annals of {ar-castem Buddhism 
for, during the wanderings and vicissitudes of the faiths it served 
^ a mt-hougc and depot. It watj from Korea that Buddhism 
first entered Japan: when, during the wars of the five dyimstiee 
the Tien-t'ai school was nearly annihilated m Chinaj it was 
revived by a Korean priest and the earliest extant edition of tho 
Chinese Trip!taka is ktiown only by a single copy preiser^'ed in 
Korea and taken thence to Japan. 

For OUT purposes Korean history may be divided into four 
periods: 

L The three States (s.o. 57 -a.d. 668}. 

II. Tho Kingdom of Silla (f3G3^918), 

III. Tho Kingdom of Korye (918-1392)* 

IV. The Kingdom of Chosen (139^1910). 

The three states were Koguryu in tho north, Pakche in the 
south-west and Silla in the south-east** Buddhismt together 

■ S«a v&ritiui KTtkbiui ibe wlF- 

KfiJtm Bvddhism, Alio AL Ccmruit, enpecMIjr m* 

dmp. 2 , 

* Tbci orthographr df Oudod tkr» n&mH ?ijiei dOluidefmbly Ths 

mrt KCioAt Knii&TB Acil SMn^ Thent UV Ali^t vinaliani in tbd 
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with Chinese ntiting, entered Kogiuyu from the north in 372 
nnd inkehe from the sontli a few yenrs letor, Sills being more 
distsnt and at war w'ith the other states did not receive it till 
about 424. In 6G2 both Japan and Pakche were at war with 
Silla and the king of Pakche, wishing to make an aUianee w-ith 
the Emperor of Japan aent him preaents which included Buddhist 
books and images. Thus Korea was the intermediary for intro- 
ducing Buddhism, WTiting, and Chinese culture into Japan, and 
Korean monks played an important part there both in art and 
religion. But the luduence of Korea must not be exaggerated. 
The Japanese submitted to it believing that they were acquiring 
the culture of Chino and as soon as ciroumstances permitted 
they went straight to the fountain head. The principal early 
sects were all imported direct from Cliina. 


The kingdom of Silla, which became predominant in the 
seventh century, had. adopted Buddhism in 523, and maintained 
fcendly mtereourse with the Tang dynas^. As in Japan 
Chinese civilization was imitated wholesale. Tliis tendency 
strengthened Buddhism at the time, hut its formidable rival 
Ctonfucianmm was also introduced early in the eighth century, 
altliough it did not become predominant until the thirteenth^ 
In the seventh century the capital of Silla was a centre of 
Buddhist culture and also of trade. Merchants from Ind ia 
Tibet and Persia are said to have frequented its markets and 
several Korean pilgrims visited India. 

In 018 the Wang dynasty, originating in a northern family 
of hnmble extraction, overthrew the kingdom of Silla and with 
It the old Korean aristocracy. This was replaced by an official 
nobihty modelled on that of China: the Chinese system of 
exam^tions was adopted and a class of scholars grew up. But 
^ 8 attempt to reconstruct society many abuses appeared. 

The number of slaves greatly increased^ and there were many 

m «yfc. svur, u plite. vm «d a. ^ 
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h6ieditaiy low castoe, the members of which were little better 
than fllftTOa. Only the higher castaa could compete in examina- 
tions or hold ofpoo and there were continual stofugglea and 
quarrels between the military and civil classes. Buddhism 
fioatished much as it flourished in the Hei-an period of Japan, 
but its comparative steriEty rcSected the inferior social oon- 
ditions of Korea. Festivala were celebrated by the Court with 
great splendour: magnificent monosteriea were founded: tho 
bonzes kept troops and entered the capital armed; the tutor of 
the heir apparent and the chancellor of the kingdom were often 
eocled^tics, and a law is said to have been enacted to the 
effect that if a man had three eons one of them must become a 
monk. But about 1250 the influence of tho Sung Confucianists 
began to bo felt, Tho bonzes were held leBponable for the evils 
o| diG time, for the continual feuds, eicactions and maasaores, 
and tho civil nobility tended to becomo Confucianist and to side 
agmnst the church and the military. The inevitablo outburst was 
delayed but also rendered more dlsastroufl when it came by the 
action of the Mongols who, as in China, were patrons of Budclli- 
ism. Tho Yiian dynasty invaded Korea, placed regents in the 
principal towns and forced the Korean princes to many Jlongol 
wives. It was from Korea that Khubilai despatched hia ex¬ 
peditions against Japan, and in revenge tho Japanese harried 
the Korean coast throughout the fourteenth century. But so 
long sji the Yiian dynasty lasted tho Korean Court which bad 
become Mongol remained faiUiful to it and to Buddhism; when 
it was ousted by tlie ^liug, a similaT movement soon followed 
in Korea. The Mongolizcd dynasty of Kotye was deposed and 
another, which professed to trace its lineage back to Siila, 
mounted the throne and gave the countiy tho name of Chosen. 

This revolution was mainly the work of tho Coufucianist 
party in the nobility and it was not unnatural that patriots and 
reformers shoiUd sec in Buddhism nothing but the religion of 
the corrupt old re^mo of iho Mongols, During tho next century 
aud a half a serios of restrictive measures, sometimes amounting 
to persecution, were applied to it. Two kings who dared to 
build monasteries and favour bonzes wore deposed. Statues 
were melted down, Buddhist learning was forbidden: marriages 
aud burials were performed according to the rules of Chu-hsi. 
About the bc^nuig of the Bixteenth century (the date is 
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rarionsly giveo as 1472 and 1512 and pc^rhaps tbane was more 
than one edict) the monasteries in the capital and all cities wore 
closed and Hus is why Kiorean nionasteiics am all in the counti^ 
and often in almost maccessiblo mountains. It is only ginf^ the 
Japanese occupation that temples have been built in towns. 

At first the lesulte of the revointion were beneficial. Tlie 
great families were compoUed to discharge their bodv-guanls 
whore collisions bad been a frequent canse of bloodshed. The 
public finances and military forces were put into order. Printing 
with moveable type and a phonetic alphabet were brought into 
ure and vernacular literature began to flourish. But in time 
the Coufucian Uterati formed a sort of corporation and became 
^ troublesome as the bonzes had been. The aristocracy split 
into two hostile camps and Korean politics became again a 
confused struggle between familieg and distiiete in which pro- 
gresa and even public order becamo impoBsiblo. For a moment, 
however, there was a national cause. This was w'hen Hideyoshi 
invaded Korea in 1593 as part of his attack on China, The 
people rose against the Japanese troops and, thanks to the 
death of Hideyoshi rather than to their own valour, got rid of 
them. It b said that in this struggle the bonzes took part as 
GOldiers fighting under their abbots and that the treaty of peace 
was negotiated by a Korean and a Japanese monk^. 

Nevertheless it docs not appear that Buddhism enjoyed 
much consideration in the next three centuries. The Hermit 
Kingdom, as it has been called, became completely isolated and 
stagnant nor was there any literary or intellectual life except the 
mechanical study of the Chinese classics. Since the annexation 
by Japan (1010) conditions have changed and Buddhism is 
encouraged. Much good work ba$ been done in collecting and 
reprinting old books, preserving monuments and copying in- 
reriptions. The monasteries were formerly under the control of 
^hirty head establishments or sees, with somewhat conflicting 
interests. But aboni 1912 these thirty sees formed a union 
under a president who resides in Seoul and holds oflioe for a year. 
A theological reminary also has been founded and a Buddhist 
magaziue is published. 


. « Tlw«ri^dieiilji»(«UbmfrauHauriMCtmtoat’a ^tameotKcman HI*wcy 
t Ihdr^q 1 Guide to A>tt Ohim, p. 4CS. I hji™ not b«D SDceevful in TBiifyina 
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CHAPTER XLVIII 

ANNAM 

Tin: modem territory called Annam includes the ancient 
Champa, and it fallfl within the French political spiiere which 
includes Camboja. Of Champa I have treated elsewhere in 
connection with Oamboja, but Annam cannot he regarded as 
the heir of this ancient culture. It repre^nts a southward 
extension of Chinese inlluonoe, though it is possible that 
Buddhism may have entered it in the early ccntitries of our 
era either by sea or from Burmar 

At the present day that part of the French possessiona 
which occupies the eaaterti coast of Asia is divided into Tonkin^ 
Annam and Cochin China. Tho Annamitea are predominanb in 
all three provinces and the language religion of all are the 
same, e^ccept that Cochin China has felt the influenee of Europe 
more strongly than the others. But before the aisteenth century 
the name Annam meant rather Tonkin and the northern portion 
of modem Annn m^ th© southern portion being the now vauiBhed 
kingdom of Champa. 

Until the tenth century a.d.*- Annam in this sense was a 
part of the Chinese Empire, although it was occasionally success* 
ful in asserting its temporary indepeiidenoe. In the troubled 
period which followed the downfall of the T^ang dynoisty this 
independence became more permanent. An Annamite prince 
founded a kingdom called Dai*c6*Yiet^ aud after a turWent 
interval there arose the Li dj^ety which reigned for more than 
two centuries (1009-1220 A,n.}. It was under this dynasty that 
the country was first styled An-nam : previously the official 
designation of the land or its inhahitants was Gioo-Chi^. The 

*■ Tfew given a™ HI 

*■ J^reacll ichcibis om tk gnat niunbc^ of accent* *nd even new tomu of lettera 
tci trmKribe AEuu&milc, tot irii3C« tblf biu nolkltig to do wiLfa the b^Jtory 

ot Baddhism or HlndltW-m- the ACCUTlrba Drtbogmpby La vety difHcEiJt to reiudf 
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Ammmjtcs weie at tbia period a conaiderablo mililaiy power, 
though their internal administration appears to have been 
chaotic. They were occasionally at war mth China, but as a 
rule were ready to sand complimcntaiy embassies to the Em- 
peror« With Champa, which was stili a inrmidable anti^onist, 
there was a continual struggle. Under the Tran dynasty (1225- 
1400} the foreign policy of Annam followed mneh the same 
lines. A serious crisis was created by the expedition of Khnbilat 
Klian in 1285, but though the Annamites snfFered severely at 
the beginning of the invasion, they did not lose their inde¬ 
pendence and tbeir recognition of Chinese suzerainty remained 
nominal. In the south the Chams continued hostilities and, after 
the loss of some territory, invoked the aid of China with the 
result that the Chinese occupied Annam. They held it, however, 
only for five years (1414-1418). 

In 1428 the Li dynasty came to the throne and ruled Annam 
at least in name until the end of the eighteenth century. At 
first they proved vigorous and cMtpahlo; they oi^anized the 
kingdom in provinces and crushed the power of Champa. 
But after the fifteenth century the kings became merely titular 
sovereigns and Annamitc history is occupied entirely with the 
rivalry of the two great families, Trich and Nguyen, who 
founded practically independent kmgdoms in Tonkin and 
Goebin-China respectively. In 1802 a member of tho Nguyen 
family made himself Emperor of all Annam but both ho and hia 
aacceasorEi were careful to profess themselves vassals of 

Thus it will be seen that Annam was at no time really 
detachctl from China. In spite of political independence it 
always looked towards the Chinese Court and though compli¬ 
mentary missions and nominal vassalage seem unimportant, 
yet they are significant as indicating admiration for Chinese 
mstitntionB. Between Champa and Annn-m on the other hand 
there w^ perpetual war; in the later phases of the contest the 
Acnamites appear os invadors sod destroyora. They scorn to 
have disliked the Chams and were not di^sed to imitate them. 
Hence it is natural that Champa, so long os it existed ns an 
^dependent kingdom, should mark the limit of direct Indian 
InfiucDce On tho mainland of Eastern Asia, though afterwards 
Camboja became the limit. By direct, 1 do not mean to exclude 
the possibility of tra nsm is s ion through Java or elsewhere, but 
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by whatever route Indian civilJ^atioQ came to Champa, it 
brought ite own art, alphabet and languag?a, ^eh inEtitutions 
ca^^to and forma of HiDdokm and Buddhism which had borrowed 
practically nothing from non-Indian In Annam, on 

tho other handt Chinese writing and, for literary purposes^ a 
form of the Chinese language w^ero in nan: the arta^ cuBtoma and 
inBtitutioiiB were tnainly Chines©: whatever Buddhism can bo 
found was imported from China and is imperfectly distinguished 
from Taoism: of Hinduism there are hardly any trocee*^. 

The Buddhism of Annam h often described oe coimpt and 
decadent. Certainly it would ba vain to claim for it that ita 
doctrine and worship are even moderately pure or primitive, 
but it cannot be said to be monbund. The templ<^ are hotter 
kept and more nnmemusly attended than in China and thoro 
arc also some considerable monasteries. As in China very few 
except tho monks are exclusive Buddhists and oven the monks 
have no notion that tho tioctmies of Lao-tzu and Confudua 
arc different from Buddhism. The religion of the ordinary [ayman 
is a selection made necording to tost© from a mass of beliefs 
and observouccs traceable to several diotiuct sources, though no 
Annamite is oonsdous that there is anj^bing incongruous In 
this heterogeneous combination. This fusion of roligionsj which 
is more complete even than m Chlna^ ia iUtistratcd by the temples 
of Annam which are of variouH kinds^p JFirat we have the Cbua 
or Buddhist templeap always served by bomees or nuns. They 
eonaist of several buildings of which the principal contains an 
altar bearing a series of images ananged on five or six stopsi 
which rise like the tiers of a theatre. In tho front row them is 
uBoally an Imago of the infant Sakyamnni and near h\m aland 
figures of At-non (Ananda) Htxd Muc-Lien (Maiidgalyfiyana). 
On the next stage are Taoist deities (the Jade Emperor, the 
Polar Star^ and the Southern Star) and on the higher stages ate 
images represinting (a) three Buddhas® with attendants. 

It ifl Mud Uiftt tbfl rtdry of thft RAnu-^ium. Ia Icojjd £n Aniiainiifl 
p, 7i)p bud in qm w two plbw thfl Aimamitos T^vmaoo 

of [ndlikn 
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(6) the Buddhifit lYiratiia and (c) tlin three reUgians^ BuddliiiSm, 
Confucianism and Taoism. Bat the arrangement of the images 
is subject to much variation and the laity hardly know who are 
the personages lepresentod. At side altars there are generally 
statues of Qnan-Am^ guardian deitiesp eminent bonzes anti other 
worthies, Ropre^ntatiotia of hell are also common. Part of 
the tetiiplo 18 generally set apart for women who froiitient it in 
the hope of obtaining children by praying to Quan-Am and 
other goddesses, Buddhist literature is sometimes printed in 
these Chua and such works as the Amit4yurdhy&nasutra and 
collections of Dh&rci^ are commonly plac^ on the altars. 

Quau-Ain [Kuan-Yin) is a popular deity and the name seems 
to bo given to soveral goddesses. They woidd probably he 
described as incamatiens of Avalokitap if any Annamite were 
to define his beliefs (which is not usual) p bnt they are rcaDy 
legendary heroines who have left a reputation for superhuman 
virtue. One was a daughter of the Emperor Chuang of tho 
Chou d3^ia^ty. Another (Quan-Am-Thi-Einh), represented as 
sitting on a rock and carrying a child in her onus, was a much 
persecuted lady who pas^ part of her life disguised as a bonze. 
A third fomip Qiian*Am-Toa-Son^ she who dwells on the moun¬ 
tains, has an altar in nearly every temple and is specially 
worshipped by women who wish for sons. At Hanoi there is a 
small temple p rising on one column out of the w'atcr near the 
shore of a lake, like a lotus in a tank, and containing a brass 
image of Quan-Am with eight arms, which is evidently of Indian 
origin. Sometimes popular heroines such as Cao Tien, a princess 
who was droumed, are worshipped without [it would seem) being 
identified with Quan-Am. 

But besides the Chua there are at least three other kinds of 
religions edifices: (i) Binh, These are mimicipal temples dedi¬ 
cated to beings commonly called genii by Europeans, that is to 
say, superhuman personages, often, but not always, departed 
local worthies, who for one reason or another are supposed to 
protect and supervi^ a particular town or village* The Bmh 
couialns a council room as well aa a shrine and is senred by 
laymen. The genius is often represented by an empty chair and 
his name must not be pronounced within the temple, (li) Taoist 
deities are sometimes worshipped in special temples, but the 
Annanu tes do not seem to think that such worship is antagonistic 
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to Buddhism or oven distinct from it. (iii) Temples dedicated 
to Confucius (Van mien) am to be found in the towns, but aio 
generally open only on certain feast days, w'hen they are visited 
by officials. Somotimos nltara dedicated to the sage may be 
found in natural grottoes or other pioturesque sittiationsL 
Besides these numerous elamonfa, Annamjte religioD also in¬ 
cludes the veneration of ancestors and ceremonies such as the 
worship of Heaven imd Earth performed in imiiatioii of the 
Court of Peking- To this must bo added many local superstitions 
in which the worship of animala, especially the tiger, is prominent. 
But a further analysis of this coenposito tehgion does not fall 
within my province* 

There is little to be said about the history of Buddhism in 
Annam, but native tradition places its introduction as late as 
the tenth century** Buddhist temples usuaLly con tain a statue 
of Phat To^ who is reported to have boon the first adherent of 
the faith and to have built the first pagoda* Ho was the tutor 
of the Emperor Li-Thai-To who came to the throne in 1CN)0* 
Phat-To may thepefoio been active in the middle of the 
tenth oentmy and tMe agrees with the statement that the 
Emperor Dinh Tien-IIoang De (eeSr^»70) was a fervent Buddhist 
who built temples and did his best to make convorfa^’* One 
Emperor, Li Hn^-Tou, abdicated and retired to a monastery. 

The Annals of Annam'* record a disciiEaioo which took plaoo 
before tlia Emperer Tbai-Ton (1433^2442) between a Buddhiflfc 
a sorcerer* Both held smgnlarly mixed behefs but ro- 
cogn^^ the Buddha ag a deity. The king said that ho could 

not d^ide betwMu the two soots, but gave preoedfince to the 
Buddhiata, 


* Ltt An9amiSt4t |l 300 . 

* ct Kuwirr. I flMrt <f Jmuiin. p. *&. 

* U* CtUu Ahnamila. p. JM. 
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The religion of Tifafit and Mongolia, of ton called LamaianiT is 
probably the most singtilar form of Buddliism in existence and 
has long attracted attention in Europe on account of ita con¬ 
nection with politics and its curious re?eniblance to the Roman 
Church in ritual a^ well as in statecraft. The pontiSs and etiria 
of Lhasa emulated the autliority of Che modieYol papacy, so 
that the Mings and Manehus in China as well as the British in 
India liad to recognise them as a considerahle power, 

Tibet had early relations with Kashmir, Central Asia and 
China whicli may aU have contributed something to its peculiar 
cirilhsation, but its religion Is in the main tontrie Bucldhiam 
imported from Bengal and invigorated from time to time by 
both native and Indian reformoEa, But though almost every 
feature of Lamamm finds a pariLllel somewhere in India, yet too 
great insistence on its source and histoiical development hardly 
does justice to the originality of the Ubetans. They borrowed 
a forei^^ faith wholesale, but still tiie j^iative emphasis wliioh 
they laid on its diHercnt asjf>ects was something new. They had 
only a moderate aptitude for asceticism, meditation and meta¬ 
physics, although they manfully translated huge tomes of 
Sanskrit philosophy, hut they had a genius for hierarchy^ 
dificipUne and ecclesiastical potity unknown to the Hindus, 
Thus taking the common Asiatic idea that great and holy men 
are somehow divine* they m^e it the principle of civil and 
sacerdotal govern ment by declaring the prelates of the church 
to be deities incarnate. Yet in strange coutraat to these practical 
talents, a tserfain innate devihy made them exaggerate oU the 
magical, terrifying and demoniac dements to be found in Indian 
Tantriam. 

Tlie extraordinary figures of raging fiends which fill Tibetan 
shrines suggest at Giat that the artiste dimply borrowed and 
mode more horrible the least civilbeed fancies of Indian sculpture, 
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yet the majesty of Tibetan aichiteoturo (for, judging by the 
photc^rapha of Lha^a and Taaliflhiirnpo, it deserves no less a 
namo) gives another impression. The- simplicity of its lines and 
the 8olidt spaeiouB walls unadorned by carving rocall Egypt 
rather than India and harmoiiize not with the many-limbed 
demons but with the calm and dignified features of the deified 
priests who are also portrayed In these halls. 

An atmosphere of mystery and sotecry has long hung about 
the mountainous regions which lie to the nort h of India, Hindus 
and Chineso alike saw in them the home of spirits and wizards^ 
and the grand but uncanny scenery o£ these high plateaux has 
influenced the art and ideas of the natives. The climate made it 
natural that priests shoidd congregate in roomy strongholds^ 
able to defy the cold and contain the necessary for a long 
winter^ and the masdve walls seem to imitate the outline of 
the rocks out of which they grow. But the fitrangc shapes 
assumed by mista and clouds^ often dyed many colours by the 
rising or setting sun, suggest to the least ImaginatiTe mind an 
aerial world peopled by monstrous and magical figures. At 
other times, when there is no fog,^ distant objects seem in the 
still, clear atmosphere to be very ueaTp until the discovery that 
they arc n»ally far away produces a strange feeling that they 
are unrcjU and unattainable^ 

In discussing this interesting faith, I shall first treat of its 
history and then of the sacred books on which it professes to 
be based. In the fight of this information it will be easier to 
understand the dootnucs of LaniaLsm and 1 shall finally say 
something about its different sects^ particularly as there is 
reason to think that the etrength of the ^i^tablished Churclii of 
whieh the Grand Lama is beadj has been exaggerated. 


CHAPTER L 

TIBET (cmUinuEd) 

Histoey 

It la generally stated that Buddhism was first preached ta Tibet 
at the mstaiice of King Srong-taan-gam-po^ who came to the 
throne in 629 a.tp. Some legcndaiy noticea of its earlier appeaF- 
ance* will bear the natural mterpretation that the Tibetans 
(like the Cliinese} had heard ^mething about it from either 
India or Khotan before they invited instruetois to visit them®. 

At this dmo Tibet played some part in the polities of China 

* TfbPtAli Ofthngniji-liy It If tuuti to decide wj^t if llltr 

beat mclbod od cEprwi^Uiij; Tfbatoi) word* in Ldtin i 

(a) Tba QTtliagrapiLy diflare from the modem pronunciAtioii tnom Uuui m any 
Qth«i lAngna^, ojcoopt perhap« KflgHalu 1m| it HppnmntJj mprwQlf ao 
pitHiLineiaUoji Add Uiereloiv tuf hutonnal vmlua Aim, n woed tma ha fonpil in n 
Hbctnn dkticniiiTj only if the native ipdHng If taLtbliilly repfoducotl On the 
other haod lutdcm iDEAMtcd In orlcnlA] znatti^n know mimy vordf In (t 
■peUing which if n lough mpiwsfAtickn of tho modeni pPDmmdimtvm ft 
pedantic to writo hKih-k^mj and hBitLf-fpona wb^ thd best knewn ay ihoiitioi 
■peak Of Kanjyr uid Debang. On the wholew I bm™ deciilrd to mpr*«mt tb* 
ooinin&niT wut^ by Hid popaki orthognphy u giv™ by Roekhilh WmidclJ and 
othsn whUn grring iha Tibstui fpeUin^ in n fc^ot-nots. But wbnn & word contLOt 
bo Hid to bo wdl kncim oteh Among Orwutnllats I Iwts fonooduced tJ» iTtbston 
ipcUing. 

(6J Bat It If not wy to mprodaw thii apeOmg cJtAriy and confutontly. On 
tho whola I Imre followed the nsed by Sant Dluindm Dos in hlf THctktnuy. 

Jt is open lo fomc objcctiyiu^ os, for instfuDs^ that the Adgn h baa mcMW than ono 
valtio, bnt the mom occiumke method lucd by QiiLnwedcl in his MyihdDQw Is 
oxLromely hatd to iiy iramsnnption is as IbEknrs ia the ordiif of tbio Tibetan 
<^<kaKifi4CLA 

k^ kb, g* A, (I, eh, ny. 

Ip th, n, p, pbp b, m. 
ts» Ow, dK w. 
tbp I, k y. 

fj If ^ h. 

Although teh if in sem* reapedts pmfemble to reptfesent on Hpimted Is. yot it 
is liAbjo to be ptononnood u in tho EngTiwh words hoi jutop, and pcrluiipe ths Is -m 
the whole better. 

■ Hce WoiMcll, EaifdAi4nfi e/ 3"iM, p, i^. 

* It hfti bean aTgugd 11^ tbatdiseovtrieein C^lz^ Ado 

uidleato thii TFbctAa siidllxAtios and thorefore TibctAn Byddhliui oxo older than 
IS generally supposed. But locmt iwconih ahowe tbai Central Anian of ot^co 
the eighth contaxy Hy little about BuddMim^ wh stover twftimony they may bast 

to civUkstioa. 
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and northom India. Tho Emperor and the T'ang 

Etnperor T^ai Tsimg eichaoged embaade^ btit a second embassy 
from China airiYed after Haraha^a death and a usurper who 
bad seuced the throne refuaed to receiTe it. Tlie Chinese with the 
asaiatance of the kuiga of Tibet and Nepal dethroned him and 
eaiTied him off captive. There ig therefore nothing improbable 
in the story that Srong-tsan-gam'po had two wives, who were 
princesses of Nepial and China respectively. He \v£l& im active 
rnler, warlihe but progressive, and was persnaded by these two 
ladies that BuddJiism was a necessary part of eivilmation. 
According to tradition he sent to Incha a messenger called 
Thonmi Sonbhota, who studied there for several yeara^ adapted 
a form of Indian writing to the use of his native language and 
translated the Koranda Vj*iiha. Beeent irtTestigatora however 
have advanced the theoiy that the Tibetan letters are derived 
from the alphabet of Indian origin used in Khotan and that 
Sanbhota made its acquaintance in Kashmiri Tliough the king 
and liis two mvea are now regarded as the first patrons of 
Lamaiam and worshipped a& incarnations of Avalokita and 
Tarii, it does not appear that big direct religious fictivity was 
great or that he built monaateiiea. But his reign established the 
foondations of civilization without which Buddtiisni oouJd 
hardly have flounshod, he to some estcrit unified Central Tibet, 
he chose the site of Lhasa ag the capital and introduced the rudi’ 
ments of litemtuna and art. But after hia death in 050 we Itear 
little more of Buddhism for gome decades. 

About 705 King Khri-gtaug-lde-btean is said to have built 
monasteries, caused tnuiBlations to be made, and summoned 
monks from Khotan^ His offorta bote little fruit, for no Tibetans 
were willmg to take the vows, but the edict of 783 preserved in 
Lhasa mentions tug zeal for rehgion, and he prepared the way 
for Kiui-atofi-ldo-btaan in whose reign Padma-Sanibhava^ the 
real founder of Lomainmj arrived in Tibet^. 

* See RoAnilcMS. JUmaintJo^nd ih E. lOlO, pp, XTilff., twil Frtuiciki^, 

Epi^. /nJ. 2L Sfla niid tm tlw otbpr viiie Lacifcr m J.J.O.S, lais, pp. S4 U, 
Tljprfl- ii A ccHutidfiiiiblQ^ dLOBrenee ImtiroCTi Lbn pnnttd and ciirvtYo <rf Uuo 

Tibetan idpliiibQL, ]| it poMiblt that thry b»vD diflonml ofigiem jmd that lha 
lomuf came iroin the ktu-r from KbutuT 

* Tbetft veiu Kme iithcr itwine ui BqddMBiu, fcut tiw ting hatl a t^wber 

Mutonbihit^ vL* odYiKd him to tetid lor Podina^iLmbbtYa and Padisa. 
KMunbliava Wu qppoted hy CMcwiog toDitU, 
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This event said to liave occurred in 747 and the epoch ia 
nofciceftble for two reasons. Firstly Tibet, which htui become an 
important military pow'er^ wbm now brought into cont^iet both 
in peace and war with China and Central Asia. Tt was pre¬ 
dominant in the Tarim Basin and ruled over part^ of Ssu-ehuan 
and Yunnan. China was obUgod to pay tribute and when it was 
subsequently refused the Tibetaus sacked the capital Chang-an. 
In 783 China made a treaty of peace with 'Kbat. The king was 
the son of a Chinese princess and thus blood as well as wide 
experience disposed him to open 'nbet to foreign ideas. But in 
747 relations with China were bad, so ho turned towards India 
and invited to his Court a celebrated Pandit named Silntarak- 
stiita, who advised him to send for Padma-Sambhava, 

Secondly this ivas the epoch when Amogha flourished m 
China lUid mtrodneed the Mantray^na s^ystem or ChSn Yen. 
This was the same form of comipt Buddhism which w^as brought 
to Tibet and was obvioitsly the dominant sect in India in the 
eighth ceottuy. It w'as pliant and amalgamated easily with local 
observances, in China with funeral rites, in Tibet with dc- 
monolatry. 

At this time Padma+Sambhava was one of the most celo- 
brated exponents of Ton trie Buddhhun, and in Tibet is often 
called simply the Teacher (Guru or Mahaeaiya). His portrolts 
represent him as a man of strongly marked and rather angry 
features, totaDy unlike a conventional monk. A popular account 
of hb life* is atill widely read and may oontain fiome grains of 
history, though the narrative as a whole is fantastic. It 
describes him as horn miraculously in Udyana but as having 
studied at Bodhgaya and traveDed in many regions with the 
intention of converting all the world. According to Wsj plan, 
the converrion of his native laud was to be his last labour, and 
when he had finbhed his work in Tibet he vai^bhed thither 
miraculously . ITiua Udyana b not represented as the source and 
home of Tantric Buddhism but m being Uko Tibet a land of 

* TheFad-ma-tljiin-y^. It BJidmuntjaiiB 

HuJiiguOui. S«? T'Qum^PaoA^^.p^mfL far a furtifirMCoimt Qmawisltt 
jL 4f, Widdcll, p. 330+ and th& Tibetan toit wilted uid 

tnu^JUAled by L^ufer Ujidei^ the title l^rPomnn tifKT tibelucAffit 
PP.2SOS, AIki KSchlflgiiiiwcit, - Die LiibwbeAihjfidbupg rou P^dmA^SambSum/^ 

L fcayrj-+ dhuL T, CL. JcxL Bd+ jL Abth. 4nM44. uid ib. l cn. ixii Bd. iU. 
Abth. ollMiTa 
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triAgic and mysteiy but, like Tibet, needing con version; both are 
disposed to welcoTne Tontne idoas but those ideas are elaborated 
by PadtDa-Sanibhnva not in UdySjia but in Sengal which 
from other soorces we know to have been a centro of 
TantiiEm, 

Some other points of interest in these legends may be 
noticed. Padma-Sambhava is not celibate but is accompanied 
by female companions. Ho visits many countiics which w'orebip 
various deities and for each he has a new teaching suited to its 
needs. Thus in T^het, where the older religion consisted of de¬ 
fensive warfare against the attacks of evil spirits^, ho assumes 
the congenial chareeter of a victorious exoreistj and in his 
triumphant progress subdues local demons as methodically as 
if be were suppressing the guerilla warfare of native tribes. He 
h^ new rovelations called Terma which he hides in caves to be 
discovered by hie successors. These revelations are said to have 
b™ in on unknown langnage* Those at present existing are in 
Tibetan but differ from the canonical scriptures in certain 
orthographical pecuJiaritieg. The legend thus admits that 
Padma-Sambhava preached a non-celibato and magical form of 
Buddhism, ready to amalgamate with local euperstitionfl and 
needing new rovelations for its justification. 

He built the monastoiy of Samye* about thirty miles from 
Lhasa on the model of Odautapuri in Bengal, (^antarakshitft 
became abbot and from this period dates the foundation of the 
order of Lamas*. Mara (Thao ifa-ra) was worshipped as weU os 
the Buddhas, but however corrupt tlie cultus may have been, 
Samye was a literary centre where many translations were 
made, Among the best known Iranslatore was a monk from 
Kashmir named Vaiiocana*. It would appear however that 
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there was oonsiderable opposition to the new school not only 
from the priests of the old native religion but from Chinese 
Buddhists^. 

Numerous Tibetan docmnenta discovered in the Taiim basm® 
date from this period. The absence in them of Buddhist pemnal 
names and the rarity of direct references to Buddhism indicate 
that thougli known in Tibet it wag not yet predominant. 
Buddhist priests (ban-dej are occasionaUy mentioned but the 
title Lama has not been found. Tho usages of the Bonpo religion 
seem familiar to the wntera and there are allusions to religious 
strug^ee. 

When Padma-Sambhava vanished from Tibet, tho legend 
says that he left behind him twenty-five disciples, all of them 
magioiai^, who propagated his tcacliing. At any rate it flourished 
in the rei^ of Ralpachan ^the grandson of Khri-aran-lde-bts?an). 
Mimasterics multiplied and received land and the right to collect 
tithes. To each monk was aseigned a smali revenue derived from 
five tenants and the hierarchy wjjs rcorg njiiTt wl*, Many trans¬ 
lators were at work in this period and a ooimderable part of 
the p^ent canon was then rendered into Tibetan. The king’s 
devotion to Btiddhiem was how'ever unpopular and he was 
murdered* apparently at the instigation of his brother and 
successor Lang-dar-ma®, who endeavoured to estirpate Lama- 
lam, Mona.steriGs were destroyed, hooks burnt, Indian monks 
were driven out of the country and many Lamas were compelled 
to become hunters or butchers. But tho persecution only lasted 
three years*, for the wicked king waa assassinated by a Lama 
who has since been canonized by the Church and the incident 
of his murder or punishment ia still acted in tho myatety plays 
performed at Him i s and other monasteries. 

After the death of Lang-dor-ma Tibet ceased to exist as a 


‘ S» SodiWy, laos. p. s. l th&l by IlMlLiig 

Uuiny&Bo, tlifl faJkiHon of Boatidhiumii on lUDint, 

* ./.JtA.s, lOH, pjL ar-w). 

' ^ Rockhill, Lift of Hu £v<UAa, pi S2fi, 

r ■/ deiltb. rnnjan^ frtim ass to W>3. Bot F«c1lbi]J 

(ii/6 oj itt p. 325, ind Bu«bgll In J.S.,4,S. ISSa pp. J40 S. But Uk* 

tre»tjr tpf 9£2il wu tiuda m hu 

* g lAn^dAir- ^A. 

* But m fcjr otlwir ACCOuntB RockhiEl f£i/c cf p. 226. A«x>idmg 

CaomM. do KOrua'ff ihp diitc of ifue perHcutioD wm 
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united kingdom nnd divided nmong cliuu and chjcftoii^. 
TMfi was doubtless connected with the coUapee of Tibetan 
power in the Tarim baain, but whether os effect or cause it is 
hard to sny. The pereecufioa may have had a political motive: 
Long-dor-ma may have thought that the rise of monastic 
corporations, and their right to own land and levy taxes were 
a menace to unity and military officienoy. But the political 
confusion which followed on his death was not due to the 
triumphant restoration of Lamaism. fts recovery was alow. The 
interval during which Buddhism almost disappoared is eslimated 
by nativ'c authorities as from 73 to 103 years, and its snbscqucnt 
revival is treated as a separate period called phyi-dar or later 
diffusion in contrast to the sna^dar or earlier diffusion. The 
sileoce of ecclesiastical history during the tenth century con- 
ffnns the gravity of the catastrophe^. On the other hand the 
numerous tran^ations made in the ninth century were not lost 
and this indicates that there were monasteries to preserve them, 
for instance Samyc. 

At the b^inning of the eleventh century we heat of foreign 
monks nmvlng from various countries. The chiomdes^ say that 
the chief workers in the new diffusion were La^hcn, Lo'Chen, 
the royrJ Lama Yeses Hod and AtlSa, The first appears to have 
been a Tibetan but the pupil of a teacher who had studied in 
Nepal. Lo-ehen was a Kashmiri and several other Kashmiri 
Lamas ore mentioned ew working in Tibet. Yeses Hod was a 
king or chieftain of mNo-ris in western Tibet who is said to 
have been disgusted with the debased Tanttism which passed 
as Buddhism. He therefore sent young Lamas to study in India 
and also invited thence learned monks. The eminent Dharma- 
p&la, a monk of Magodha who was on a pilgrimage in Nepal, 
became his tutor. Yeses Hod eamo to an unfortunato end. He 
was taken captive by the Raja of Gorlog, an enemy of Bnddhism, 
and died Lti prison. Tt is possible that this Raja was the ruler 
of Garhwal and a Mohammedan. The political history of the 
period is far from clear, but evidently there were numerous 
Ruddtiist schools In Bengal, Kashmir and Nepal and numerous 
learned monks ready to take up their rcsideaee in Tibet. This 


^ Sm tlw dLnmcUgiiut latte in Wsddel|‘« J?u«Uiiun, p, 078. 
TibetAA aYflEil ii tiiffritinncd SSO 

* Fifl Som Za£\^ Ed, Swat dumdrik Dm, p, 133, 
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readme^ has been explained as due to fear of the rising tide of 
Mam but was more probably the result of the revival of 
Bud^sm m Bengal during the eleventh century. Tho moat 
dJustnpujj of these p^dits was AtiSa* f9S0^1053J, a native of 
^ngal, who was ordained at Odontapuri and studied in Buirna* 
Subsequently he was appointed head of the monasteiy of 
Vikram^Ua and was induced to visit Tibet in 103S3. He 
remajn^ there until his death fifteen years later; intrediiced a 
new eoleudar and maugurated the second period of Tibetan 
Budd^sm which marked by the rise of successive sects 
dewnbed ^ refonns. It may seem a jest to call the teaching of 
Ati^a a reform, for he professed the Kalacakra, the latest and 
most coirept form of Indian Buddhism, but it was doubtlces 
aupctior in ^ciplino and coherency to the native superstitions 
Hmccfl with taDtriam, w'hich it i^placed* 

As in Japan during the eleventh and twelfth centuries many 
monasteries were founded and grew in importance, and what 
might havehappeued in Japan but for thesomewhat imscruuuJous 
prescience of Japanese statesmen actually did happen in Tibet 
J^ong tbe numerous oontonding chiefs none was pre-eminent- 
the people were pugnacious but superstitioua. They were ready 
to buiJd and respect when built the substantial structures 
required to house monastic communities during the rigorous 
^ter. Hence the monasteries became tbe largest and safest 
budinp m the land, possessing the double strength of ^^11= 

m^oIabiJity. The most important was the Sakya monastery 
Its ab^ts were of royal blood and not coUbate. and this dynast 
of ^l^osnical statesmen practicaUy ruled Tibet at a critical 
period m tho hkt^ 3 ^y of eastern Asia and indeed of the world 

natody. the conquests of Chinggia^ and the rise of the Mongol 
-b-mpire. ® 

« “"'“’'-'•"•■aitl.nnmuu.ll.JUml 
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Thoto b no Dvidenec tb^t Cbing^ specially iaTOurablo 
to Buddhkm. Hia principle was one King and one God^ and 
like other priiLOBa of hi$ race ho ihonght of religions not aa 
ineoropatible ayatems hut as different methods of worship of no 
more importance than the different languages u&cd in prayer. 
The dostruetion wrought by the Mongol conquerana has often 
been noticed, but they had also an ample, unifying temper which 
deserves recognition. China, Knasia and Persia ah achieTOd a 
unity after the Mongol conquest which they did not possess 
before, and though this unification may be described as a protest 
and reaction, yet but for the Mongols and their trBatmont of 
large areas as units it would not haTo been possible. The Mings 
could not have united China before the Yfian dynasty m they 
did after it. 

In spite of some statements to the contrary them ie no proof 
thut the early Mongols inTaded or conquered central Tibet, but 
Khubilai subdued the eastern provinces and through the 
Lamaist hierarchy established a special connection between 
Tibet and his dynasty. This connection began even in the time 
of his predecessor, for the head Lama of the Sakya mcnasteiy 
commonly known as Sakya Pandita {ot Sa-akya-pan-cen) waa 
summoned to the Mougol CJourt in 1246-8, and cured the 
Emperor of an illness*. TMs Lama was a man of great learning 
and influence. He had recoivefl a double education both secular 
and religious, and was acquainted with foreign languages. The 
favourable impression which he created no doubt faoilit-ated the 
brilliant achievements of his nepiicw and successor, who is 
commonly known m Bashpa or Pag^pa^. 

KhubilBl Klian was not content wdth the vague theism of 
Central Asia and wished to give his rude Mongols a definito 
religion with some acceeaoriea of literature and nmnners. 
Confucianism was dearly too scholastie for a fighting race and 
we may surmise that he icjeotod Christianity m distant and 

^ Ttgn HeaTim. TMa Id tbe uclent €hinwt Tui-ki 

find did not o£ eoatM eicludfi tko woi^hip of sphiti. 

» QilTok VM KJib^ 4t tHi Ihno but thfr Uifior^ < 1 / Stlm 

(Sdunidt^ p, Ba.y^ tbit thi^ L^z^iji wifl ■OuliDDiMsi by tba OcHlut. It wmi 

thiit- Godma vaa noVClf K.bllj^Ali| bat ifiA ui uiilDt>tltLn]i prls^ bfi mny lliVD KXlt Ibi 
■umniQiiL 

* bPJwfinpa (wrmpted in Mongol Lo Dulipn) is imnly 4 tillp 6 f^ulY 4 kfit lo 
AjTi in S*fMknt. HIj full ityto wm bPLagipi 
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iininipoHAiit, ^fohamgie danifini os idcoaTenietiUy mixed with 
pwUtics* Blit why did he prefer Lamaism to Chinese Buddhism ? 
Tlie latter cm hardly have been too nnsterely pure to suit his 
ends, and Tibetan was as strange os Chinese to the Jrongoia. 
, ^ Mongol Court bad already been favourably impressed 

by Tibetan Lamas ond the Emperor probably had a just feeling 
that the intelloctnal calibre of the Mongols and Tibetans was 
Bi ^ ' and also that it was politic to coneitlate the uncanny 
epintnal potentates who ruled in a land which it was difSclilt 
to invade. At any rate he summoned the abbot of Sakya to 
China in 1561 and was initiated by him into the ms-Bteries of 
Lamaism^. 


It 18 said that before Pagspa’e birth t^e God Goneda showed 
father all the land of Tibet and told him that it would be 
the kingdom of his son. In later life when he had difficulties at 
the Chinese CSourt MahakaJa appeared and helped him, and the 
inysterj' which bo imparted to KhubUai is called the Hovajrava- 
Mta*. T^cse legends indicate that there was a large proportion 
of Sivaism in the religion first taught to the Mongols, larger 
perhaps than in the present Lamaism of Lhasa. 

The Mongol historian Sanang Setsen relates* that Fagspa 
took a higher seat than the Emperor when instructing him and 
on other occasions sat on the same level. This sounds inipirobable, 
hut it is clear that he enjoyed great power and dignity. In China 
he received the title of Kuo-Shih or instructor of the nation and 
wto mode the head of all Buddhists, Lamaists and other. In 
Tibet he was recognized as head of the Chureh and tributary 
sovereign, though it would appear that the Emperor named a 
lay couticil to him in the gover?iment and aJso h^id a com- 
lUiBsionKr ie fjiicii of the three provioces. Thia H'na a good political 
bargaio aiitl laid the foujidatioDs of Chiuose inilueticc in a 
cmmtry which he coi:tld hardly have subdued by force. 

Pag^ijpa wa^ charged hj the Emperor to provide the aiodgola 
with ail alphabet as well oa a r&]jgion+ For this purpose he u^ed 


^ By Ab1u»kha ot Bprinlcliu;^ wiUi 

u Ik lariQuk vluc^ ccmp^lM tlie ob«dMopa qI or uniEtril 

forw ^Appaj^tiy HEa mina a# Liiinw q| the ffkdtutid beings 

oaowivKi U dE BimWJiU And Bqdhiwtt™ nyidu for a 

p<m. cli^y oDTTBfiKradmgp « Oriiaw^d pomUmt, to tiw miaiieitotiQiiB aJ Sta. 

* Sclunidt's ediUon, p. 1 L 5 > 
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a sqimro form of tho Tibetan letters', written not in horizontal 
but in vertical lines. But the experiment was not anooessful. 
The eharactciB were neither easy to write nor graceful, and alter 
Pagspa’e death his invention fell into diauBo and was replaced 
bv'on enlarged and modified form of tho Uigur alphabott This 
had already been employed for writing Mongol by Sakya 
Pandita and its defimtivo form for that purpose was elaborate 
by the Lama Chos-kyi-hod-zer in the reign of Kbubilai’a 
successor. This alphabet ie of Aramaic origin, and hati already 
been utilized by Buddhists for writuig religioiiis works, so its 
application to Mongol was merely an extension of its general 
GurreriQy in Asia*. 

Fagspa also superintended the preparation of a new edition 
of the Tripitaka, not in Mongol but in Chincee. Among the 
learned editors were persons eicquainted with Sanskrit, Chinese, 
Tibetan and Uigur. An interesting but natural feature of this 
edition is that it notes whether tho various Chinesa texts are 
found in the Tibetan Canon or not. 

Khubilai further instituted a bureau of fine arte, tho head of 
which was a I,ama called Aniko, skilled in both sculpture and 
painting. He and liis Chinese pupil Liu Yuan introduced into 
Peking various branches of Tibetan art such as Buddhist images 
of a special type, ornamental ironwork and gold tapestry. The 
Chinese at this period appear to have regarded Tibetan art aa 
a direct importation from India*. And no doubt Tibetan art 
was founded on that of Kepal w'hieh in its turn came from 
Bengal, l^iiniature painting is a characteristic of both. But in 
later times the iiidiriduality of Tibet, shown alike in its 
monstrous deities and its life-like portraits of Lamas, imposed 
itself on Nepal, Indian and Tibetan temples are not alike, in 
the former there is little painting but tho walls and pillam are 
covered with a sui>erabundance of figures carved in relief; in 
Tibet pictures en.d painted bazmers are the first thing to strike 
the eye, but carvings in relief are rare. 

It ia hard to say to what extent the Mougcla beyond such 

« in* gi^en in tiMO T*j1air’» Tht AtpKthti, toL ij, p, 33a See kl» J.!Ld.3. 
1010, pjn. 1208-1314. 

* Ko tbi! Tkiutmatik^ m m A Tiirkiflii dimleict mud chjiTAetAirB 

At Tilfijilt «ld irahliikMi in iil 

* Saa Kotk*, Nc. Sile 1014 TiUiati Art iit CAiiw. 
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parid of northern China oa felt tho direct influence of the 
imperial court were converted to Lamaisin. At any rate their 
convemon waa only temporaiy for* os will be related below% 
a reconversion waa necessary in the sixteenth century. It looka 
as if the first growth of Mongolian Buddhism was port of a 
political eyfitem and collapsed together with it. But so long aa 
the Yuan dynasty reigned. Lamaist influence was strong and 
the doMuifail of the Yiian was partly caused by their subsen-ience 
to the clergy and extravagant expenditure on reUgious builnitugs 
and ceremonies. After the departure of Pagspa, other Lamas 
held a high portion at the Court of Pekmg such as Chos-kyi- 
hod'ier and gYuU-ston rDo-rjendpeL The latter was a dis- 
tingtiLshed exponent of the K&laoakia system and the teacher 
of the historian Bu-ston w^ho is said to have arranged the 
Tibetan Canon. 

Although the Yuan dynasty heaped favours upon priests and 
monasteries, it docs not appear that religion Nourished in Tibet 
during the fourteenth ceutmy for at the end of that period the 
grave abuses prevalent provoked the reforming zeal of Tsong- 
kha-pa. From i27D to 1340 the abbots of Sakya were rulers of 
both Church and Stafei and we hoar that in 1320 they burned 
the rival n^onostory of Dikung. Tho language of Sanang Setaen 
implies that each abbot was appointed or invostod by the 
Emperor^ and their power deeUned aith the Yiian dynasty. 
Other monasteries increased in importa 4 )ee and a chief known 
as Phagmodu^ succeeded, aftea- many years of fightings in 
founding a lay dynasty which ruled paits of Tibet until the 
aeventeenth century. 

In 1308 the Ming superseded the Yuan. They were not 
professed Buddhists to the same extent and they had no pre¬ 
ference for Lainaistn but they were onxiona to maintain good 
relations with Tibet and to treat it oa a friendly but vassal state. 
They accorded imperial recognition (with an impUcation of 
suzerainty) to the dynasty of Phagmodu and also to the abbofe 
of eight monasteries. Though they w^ere doubtless glad to see 
Tibet a divided and contentious house, it does not appear that 
they mterfered actively in its aSairs or did more than recognize 

^ SQWin^ p. 121. Thff mcvmiQci cC the Siftky^mbbatfl u nal dfi&r but iSe 

pduiAcjr in thD tKinily^ Sea n, 

* Slrictjy fpCAkinjf A pillW'D4fflO. 
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the Btai^ quo. In the time of Kbubilai the primnoy of Sokya 
waa a reality t seventy yearn latnr Sakya was only one among 
seFeral great monaaterics. 

The iidvcmt of the Ming dynasty cotodded ^tb the birth of 
Tflong'kha-pa^p the last reformer of Lamaism and organizer of 
the Church os it at present exists. The name means the mitn of 
the onion-bank, a valley near the monastery of Kumbum in the 
district of Amdoj wliich iies on the western frontifirB of the 
Chhioso province of Kansu. He became a monk at the age of 
seven and from the hair cut off when he r^eived the tonsure is 
said to have spnmg the celebrated tree of Kumbiun w hkh bears 
on its leaves wondrous markings*. According to the legends his 
birth and infancy were attended by miracles. Ho absorbed 
instruction from many teoclicrs and it has been conjeatured that 
among them wore Roman Catholic misaionaliEs’. In early man¬ 
hood he proceeded to Tibet and studied at Sakya, Dikimg and 
finally at LhoKa, His reading convinced him that Lamaism as 
he found it was not in harmony with the ijeriptures, so with the 
patronage of the secular rulers and the support of the more 
earnest clergy he sucecssfully executed a thorough and per¬ 
manent work of reform. This took visible shape in the Gelugpa;^ 
the sect presided over by the Grand Lon^a, whieb acquired such 
paramount importance in both ecdesiaatical and secular matters 
that it k justly termed the EstabKshed Chnroli of Tibet. It may 
oho be conveniently termed the Yellow Church, ycllovr being 
Us Especial colour particularly for hats and ginHes* in opposition 
to the red or mneformed which use red for the same 
purpose. Tsong-khft-pa^a roforme took two principal Hnes. 
Firstly lie mmie monadic dkeiplino stricter, msislmg on cehbacy 
and frequent services of prayer t secondly ho greatly reduced, 
although ho did not annilnlate, the tantrie and magical olenicnfc 

* Thi! TibetJU] DrUtography if liTiOh (or TaQfiJ-ldift'pa, Hu wm called rJt-riD- 

poH:t» in 'nbetaa aod Aiya-maMrfttna SunutlklrU la Saiukiit^ 

Tlw TibcLaa crthcgrapliy ol the nicnaatcfy u iKq-btmiD qt huEi-drtd Ihouiaad 
pklcRH. Sefr, UiT aeccremU of hia life, Sant Chaadm l>afl uj ISSS, pfK 

and 12t. Huth, BuddAuniiu I'a cter Mmgotet, tl ppu iTfl ff. 

* There ifl wtM diOtretiw of BtaWnusnl U to whpth^^l them ninrkmga are Lma^ 

of Tidli^-lclui-pa or Tlbctftn chatuLcn, Hue, tbcujlh M BpchlMft, thonght tbem 
mimculoyi, S«e hid TrartU im toI m chap. n. S« aJjo RoakhUL i^iwf of 

tA£ XdMAf.. p, $7, and Fikhncr, Aw KlMitr chap, ti. 

» the tradition mEuiticiud hy Hug that he waa initnieicd by a Icng^noiad 
■ttanpr from the wral^. hiu not been fonad in any Tihetaa bw^raphy* 
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in L&maism. These priaciple^ were perpetuated by an effective 
organizatlou. He Wntftclf foundetl the great mouafiteiy of 
Gandan near Lhasa and became ita firat- abbot. During his life¬ 
time or shortly afterwards were founded tlirec othem^ Sera and 
Depung both near Lhasa and Toshilhunpo^. Ho lumself seema 
to have ruled simply m virtue of hUt personiU authority as 
foimdetj hut bis nephew and successor Gedon-dub® claimed the 
game right as aa mcaroation of the divine head of the Church, 
and tills claim was supported by a hiemrchy which became 
overwhelmiDgly powerful. 

Tsong-k ha-pa died in 1417 and is said to have been trans¬ 
figured and oorriofl up into heaven while predicting to a g^at 
crowd the future glories of his church. Hia mortal remains, 
however* preserved in a mogitifiGont ma^isolcum within the 
Gandan monasterj^ still receive groat veneration. 

Among his more eminent disciples were Byams-ehcn-chos-ije 
and mKlias-grub-rje who in Tibetan art are often represented 
ea accompanying him. The first played a eonsiderahle port in 
China. The Emperor Yung-Lo sent an embassy to invite Tsong- 
kim-pa to his capital. Teong-kha^pa felt unable to go himself 
but sent his pupil to repreaeiit him. Eyams-chen-chos-rjo 
received with great honour®- The main object of the Ming 
Emperors was to obtain political influence in Tibet through 
the Lomas but in return the fjomaa gained considerable ptefitige. 
The Kanjur was printed in China (14i0) and Byajm^-eljeu- 
cho 9 -rje and his disciples w^ere recognised as prelates of the 
whole Buddhist Church withiu the Empire. He returned to 
Tibet laden with presents and titla^ and founded the monastery 
of Serra in 1417- Afterwards he went back to China and died 
there at the age of eighty-four. 


^ ^?rtliopmplay irHiaq Se-m, hBrti'ipuns JUid liKiMi-iia- 

Lhun^pa dCi^h-lilan. ih^ Imppy, \s a UMalattou ef tlifl Ssnakrit TtmEiita lir FirediBe, 
Tmiii^-khA-pa'fl refonned lect wk origtoJilly sailed dCdL’to^-pa nr ihiHe win? 
fetUuw the WAV ol dOAb-lilAn. But tklA puinhly Huggssffttd thoM who prartui! pituniv 
aj\d iJa£^ uino WiA« olumged to dOo-lugi^pa ox thuae cf ihs vlrtiiOE^ onicr. 

* Hh wm not tbs amne u HBrlf-ma {kq Sni- ol whom mnit to licard in 
CUhjcw noeoijaUb or KomiA wm fifth btiid of tho Ksnna-pA lehool *nd 

WAa invItiMl on hto own metiu to CKinA whei* }m died in 14^5 or 1414. Sw Hath* 
U. voL L pL 109 Mid vol. n- p. i7U -Aim KOpprn, die Bd. Bitddha^ tu W. 
ByAizu^h£ia-cho»-n^ Jjavitid u tbo EvptMCiitAtSTS oi Tioag-tA-pA. Hath^ 
voL L p, liOp voL D- p- L29. 
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mKhaa-grub-rje founded ttie monaatery of TaaMlbuiipo imd 
became its abbots being accepted as aniueamation of the Budiiha 
Atuitabba. He was eighth in the series of mcamatiomi which 
heucefortb ware localized at Tashilhimpo^ but the first is said 
to have been Subhuti^ a disciple of Gotama^ and the seconii 
Ma£iju4rikirti, king of the cowntty of l^ambbala^ 

The abbot of Tashilhunpo became the second personage in 
the eccledastica! and politjeal hierarchy. The head of it waa the 
preiato commonly known as the Grand Lama and resident at 
Uiaijia. Geden-duh®, the nephew of T$ong-k ha-pa, is irookoned 
by common consent m the drat Grand Lama (though ]ie seenia 
not to have borne the title) and the first incarnation of Avalokita 
as head of the Tibetan Church*. The Emperor Ch'eng Hun 
(13fi5-l4Sfi) who had occasion to fight on the borders of IHhet 
confirmed the position of these two sees as superior to t he eight 
previously recognized and gave the occupants a patent and seal. 
Prom this time they bore the title of rGyal-po or king. 

It Wins about this time that the theory of anecessive incarna¬ 
tions* which is characteristic of Lamaism Tras dcvclopi^d and 
defined. At least two ideas are combined in it. The first is that 


divine per^ns appear in human form. This is common in Ajjia 
from India to Japan^ espectollj among the peoples who have 
accepted some form of Hindu religion^ The second is that in a 
schoclt fleet or church there is real contintiity of lifo. In the 
unrefonned secte of Tibet this was accomplished by tho simpio 
principle of heredity &o that eelibacyj though undeniably 
comoct^ seemed to snap the thread. But it was reunited by the 
theory that a great teacher is reborn in the successive occupants 
of his chnir. Thus the historian Tfiranhtha is supposed to bo 
reborn in the hierarclis of Urga. But frequently tho hereditary 
aeul is identified with a Buddha or Eodhisattva, aa in the great 

^ Sw Jar 4 <if ibfi Lflumi oE Tsahitliiuapo their llVM J.A.S.B, ISS 2 ^ pp^ 
The Oiiid mc&rtuUipo VU AhhuyaUn GapU, a cclthtatisd IkqgtJi paqdit 
who fD tlio Tt\^ o£ TSiia ta ulLut 1075^ 

1115^ blit thettj ifl sEHuidamlika diKtepanev in iho dqU» ciwL 

* Sta for libt Md l&flS, jn 

» T,wg.W»-i* h myi iwtd^ in ihb BiiM weanmuaui, for finUy Jw wm 
(u m taoarait^nn of MjtSjuiil ud leNidiUy Gedeo-dub waa [»fa befow 
biM d^ md lwn» eould Qot mptMent Uie ipirit which dw*li in him. 

Alrfliiim Md tbo root idea Mt inooranUwi but tiMifon^tion in m iUniuVO 
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incsmAti-on^ of Lhasa and Tai^hi]hun[>o. This dogma hats obviom 
advantage. It imparta to a Lamaist sa® a dignitj' which the 
papacy oazmot rival but it to the advantage of the Cuiia 
ratboT than of the Popo for tha incarnate deity of necessity 
succeeds to his high office as an InfaDt^ is in the hands of regents 
and not unfrequently dies when about tw^enty years of age, 
Th^e incarnations are not confined to the great sees of Tibet. 
The heada of most large monasteries iu Mongolia claim, to be 
h^dng Buddha^ and even in Peking there are said to be six. 

The second Grand Lamu^ enjoyed a long reigti* and set the 
hierarchy in good ordecj for he distinguished strictly clerical 
posts, Bllcd by incarnationSr from administrative posts,. He was 
aimimotied to Peking by the Emperor, but dedined to go and 
the somewhat imperative embassy sent to invite him was 
roughly hamlJed. His succes^r, the third Grand Lama bSod' 
nams^i although le^ noticed by historians than the fifth, perhaps 
did mere solid work for the holy see of Lhasa than any other 
of his line for bo obtained, or at least noceived, the allegiance of 
tlie Mongols w'ho since the lime of Khubilai had w^oefully back¬ 
slidden from the true faith* 

Ab mentioned ahovoi the conversion of the Mongols to 
Buddhism took place when their capital was at Peking and 
chiefly affected those resident in China. But when the Yuan 
dynasty had been dethroned and the Mongols* driven back ioto 
their wilds, were frequently at war with China, they soon 
relapecd into their original superstitionE. About 1570 Altan^ 


^ Tfiii folJowillg lint ol Gtimd Lam^ ii Ukpa bttm CiiinwEMt^ra 
p. 206^ T3u]lf folljDiml th& titlfr and in ihn 

dnt pail of the name b t title. 


1. dGe.^doq.dBb, 13P1-147a. 
t. dOf-lxliin, UTO-154]. 

9. bSad naiBt, tUS-lCSS. 

4. Ven-tM, 

G. tLo-hriiA^ 1&I7-I&S0. 

0. Rln-cbetL ThA^-dby&E^ 1693-1700, 

la. 


7. liLa-lra&A aKikI-iLaD:i I7CG-17GS^ 
a bLo-bmA bJcun-dpal, 1799-160a 
9k 1iLcNb;»a LaG-rtc^ lS0e-lS15L 
10. hLo^luEA^ :rkt«uT kliHiUA^ 1317-1037. 
1L bt^heaA dCfl^dmu^ ISSS-lSn^dL 
13. bl^bzj^ Phriu Lu, 

Thnb'ldvn, LS79* 


» Sco £pr UD MwxMjjit oi hif doin^ SoiWAg Setacli, chapK li. Hutt, 
m pp, ^(X) CL Kappiyi, n. pp. J34 Ak It ^rotlld app«LT that about north- 
‘vwtSETl Tibf-t WSl- dATaAtateicl by ^fQluuutiiiTdaiu fratp iLHBhgu. Sset Waddell, 

BuddhUnif p. 9S3. 

* AIm l^cwa u VeutA -ftr And** fes^ aomi partienbiB utKnit bfm, Porfeer 
tn ^1. ChiniL Brnncb of 1913^ ppt V2 fl. 
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KhagaHj the powerful of the Tiimcd, bocame more nearly 
ocqumnted with Tibet, einco some Lama^ captured in a border 
fray had beeo taken to Lie Court. After causing China much loss 
and trouble ho mode an odTantageous peace and probably 
formed the idea (which the Manohus subsequently proved to he 
reasonable) that if the Mongols were stronger t hey might repeat 
the conquests of Khubilai. The Ming dynasty w'aa clearly 
decadent and these mj^sterious priests of Tibot appeared to be 
on the upward graded They might help him both to become the 
undisputed chief of all the hiongol tribes and alsa to reconquer 
Peking. So he sent an embassy to inirite the Grand Lama's 
presence, and when It was not successful he foUowed it with a 
second. 

The Grand Liuna then accepted and aet out on his travels 
with great pomp. According to the atory ho appeared to the 
afitoniahed Mongols in the guise of Avalokita with four arms {of 
which two remained folded on his breast) and the imprint of 
his horse's hoofs showed the mystic ayllables om mani jxidtm 
Auifi, These wondere are so easily explicable that they may be 
historicaL 

A great congregation was held near Lake Kokonor and 
Sanang Setsen records an interesting speech made there by one 
of his ancestors respecting the relations of Church and StatCp. 
w'hich he compared with the sun and moon. The Lama bcstow'ed 
on the Khagan Mgh sounding titles and received himaclf the 
epithet Dalai or Talai^ the Mongol word for sea^ signifying 
metaphorically vast extent and profundity*. This is the origin 
of the name Dalai Lama by which the Tibetan pontifi is com¬ 
monly knuw-n to Europeans. The hicrarehy was divided into 
four classes parallel to the four ranks of Mongol nobles: the nae 
of meat was restricted and the custom of killing men and horses 
at funerals forbidden. The observance of Buddhist festivals was 
made compulsoty and native idols w^erc destroyed, but the 

1 tliB nuratiTv ia nat to^d wilhAat minottltmj 

cjqiiiiig the bIotj tkat Mlm who ilitflcrcdi from ths gout nind to put hit 

Iwl mry month into thu ripp^ up bud^ of a mao or heric bathe them in the 
Warn] falood. Avoiakila to him when roga^ in thiH inhuman cum mad 

bfula him dokt nnd aki^e for hit uniL 

* la TUwtM Compnm tlm Chimseo eixprwkm hai Hang (m 

moAnirv} m^aoing <jft btqftd minded 'Em Khagan mraVod tho title oi 

IHli chtm-pd oqulTalont la tHTyankahihi mhin^^ 
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deities which they roppesent-ed were ptobably klcndfied with 
others in the new pantheon. The Grand Lania specially rocom- 
mendod to the Mongols the worship of the Blue Moh&kMa, a 
six armed repiesentatiQn of i^iva standing on a figiue of Gane^a> 
and he left with them a priest who was esteemed an incarnation 
of Mafijuiri, and for whom a temple and monastery wore huilt 
in Kuku-khoto. 

His Holiness then relumed to Tibet, but when Allan Khagan 
died in 1563 he made a second tour in Mongolia in order to make 
sure of the allegiance of the new chiefs. He also received an 
embassy from the Chinese Emperor Waii-Ii, who tonfeired on 
him the same titles that Khubilai had given to Pagspa. The 
alliance between the Tibetans and Mongols was naturally dis¬ 
quieting to the Ming dynasty and they sought to minimize it by 
ebowing estrerito civility to the Lamas. 

This Grand Lama died at the age of forty-seven, and it is 
significant that the nest incamaticu appeared in the Mongol 
royal house, being a great-grandson of Alton Klmgan. Until he 
was fourteen he lived in Mongolia and when he moved to Lhasa 
a Lama was appointed to be bis vicar and Primate of all 
Alongolia irith residence at Kuren or Urga^. The prelates of this 
line are considered as incarnations of the hietorian Taranstha*. 
In common tAn g nugp they bear the name of rJe-btsun-dam-pa 
but arc also called Maidari Khutuktu, that is incarnation of 
Maitreya, About tliis time the Emperor of China issued a 
decree, which has since been respected, that these hierarchs 
must bo reborn in Tibet, or in other words that they must not 
reappear in a Mongol family for fear of uniting religion and 
patriotism too olosely. 

Lozang®, the fifth Grand Lama, is by common consent the 
most remarkable of the pontifical line. He established the right 
of himself and his successors—or, as he might have said, of 
himself in his successive births—to the temporal and ecclesia&tical 
sovereignty of Tibet; he buUt the Potala and his dealings with 

’ Tbc Hn«*t Slongol a&tiics of thi« plan, Kcm to be Uld KQn, Tbe Latiui** 

nfi yigw Wad bStun-pii lOyn-ibThAti. 

* Ho SniJiliiKi hlA hSktory Ln 100$ Jmd lived BDnie timei h&ngCT Ag llut bS&jdi-|ia 

ciumot Lavv becti wa iactonutiDti ol inm. 

* Tkll il An ablknYiAtitm gf llia lull nmms 

mHugn iiit A^-dboA U art epithet miHkiiiDg Elnqutmt^ 
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the Mongols and the Emperor of China are of importance for 
general Asiatic history. 

From the se^^enteenth coatury oni^arde there were fotur 
factors in TibeteJi politics. 

L The Gelugpa or Yellow Church, very strong but anxious 
to become stronger both by increasing its temporal power aixd 
by suppreaaing other sects. Its attitude towards Chinese and 
Mongols showed no prejudice aud was dictated by polioj% 

2. The Tibetan chiefa and people, on the whole respectful 
to the Yellow Chur^rh but not aingle-heartod nor forgetful of 
older fieets: averse to Chinese and prone to ride with Mongols. 

3- The Mongols* conscious of their imperfect ci^Thaatiou and 
anxiouB to improve themselves by contact Avitb the Lamaa. As 
a nation they wished to repeat their past victoriea over Ghinaj 
and individual chiefs wished to mako themselves the head of 
the nation. People and princes alike respected all Lamas, 

4. The Chinese, apprehenrivc of the Mongols and desirons 
to keep them traiiquEi earing httk for Lamaiam in itself but 
patiently determined to have a decMve voice in ecclcriastical 
matters, since the Church of Lhasa had become a political power 
in t heir border lands. 

Lo-zang was bom as the son of a high Tibetan official about 
1616 and was educated in the Depung monastery nnder the 
supervision of Ghos-byi-GyaJ-tsan, abbot of Toshilhunpo and a 
man of pohtical weight. The coimtiy was then divided into 
Khamdo, Wu and Tsong, or Eastern, Centra] and Western 
Tibetj and in each province there ruled a king of the Phagmodu 
dynasty. In Central Tibetj and ipeciaUy at Lhasa,^ the Gelugpa 
was the established church and accepted by the king but in the 
other provinces there was much religious strife and tho older 
sects w^ero still predominant. About 1630 the regent of Taang 
captured Lhasa and made tumsetf sovereign of ail Tibet. He 
was a follower of the Bokya sect and his rule was a menace to 
the authority and even to the existence of the Yellow Church, 
w'hich for some years suffered much tribulation* When the 
young Grand Lama grew' up, he and his preceptor determined 
to seek foreign aid and appealed to Gushi KhanL This prince 

^ T3i* nimii? is ruiEMiily writtini Guahi, Gujiu-i, Gui'ri, md If aaid to 
itAiaa Cor GEtmiil Tbo ni^iB oi tfcio irilw oIk vaiim Oirad imd m 
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was a farmtf pupil of Chos-fejd-Gyal-taan and cWef of the Oelot, 
tlie ano^tors of the Kalmtiks and otbex western trib^p but tben 
living near Kotonor. He waB a staunch member of the Yellow 
Church and bad atready made it paramount in Khajndo which 
ho invaded iu 1538, He promptly responded to the appeal, 
invaded Tibet, took the regent prisoner^ and. after makmg him^ 
self master of the whole country, handed over his authority to 
the Grand Lama^ retmniiig only the command of hia Mongol 
garrisons. This artangement was advantagoDUB to both parties. 
The Grand Lama not only greatly increased his ecclesiastical 
preatigo but became a temporal sovereign of couMderablo 
importanco. OiLshi, who had probably no d^iira to reside 
permanently in the Snow Land, received all the favoura which 
a grateful Pope could bestow on a king and among the super¬ 
stitious Mongols these had a real value. Further the DeJbfc 
garrisons w^hieh continued to occupy various points in Tibet 
gave him a decisive voice in the affairia of tho country^ if thore 
was ever a question of using force. 

Tho Grand Lamas had hitherto roBided in the Depung 
monastery but Lo-^ng now moved to the lull of Marpori, the 
former royal residence and began to build on it tho Potala* 
palace winch Judging from photographs, must be one of the most 
striking ediiicea in the world, for ita stately walb continue the 
curves of the mountain ride and s«m to grow out of the living 
Pock. His old teacher w^as given the title of Panohen Rinpocho^ 
which has rinee been borne by the abbots of TashilhuupOt and 
the doctrine that the Grand Lamas of Lhasa and Tashilhimpo 
are reapectively incarnations of Avaloldta and Amitabha wnas 
definitely promulgated^^ 

The estabhahment of the Grand Lmua as temporal ruler of 
Tibet coincided with the advent of the Sloncbu dynasty (1644). 
The Emperor and the Lama had everythi rig to gain from friendly 
relations and their negotiations cuXmLnated in a visit which 

^ So o&Ded fi^m tho aacrtd hill in India oa vluch Avalolcita I'ha OAgm nf 
the Damir id dcmbtfiil but bcfarB tha timo of HjdaaCbiiaag it had oobo? to applied 
to a matimtain ia ScHUh ladia. 

i £aiop«ui anLhontlcfl oonahlfir that invi^sted tlita i fl^aUns of 

InciniiLticiiu. Nativo a^idciioc dcoma to oss to poiot tho other way* hut it muat be 
adMitted that H he waa Lhir hnt to daici for hiTriwIf t hin rla gtii tj? it wDa|d be nataral 

him to cImiq it fa; hk predpoonon al» and oauao a<]ckf£adticai hldtor; to be 
vritEoD aeoardiogb* 
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Lo-zang paid to Poking m 1C52-3. He was treated as im inde¬ 
pendent sovereign and received from the Emperor a long title 
eonteining the phrase “Self-exiatent Buddha, Universal Ruler 
of the Buddhist faith/' In return he probably undertook to use 
his inBuence with the Mongob to preecu^e peaee and prevent 
redds on China. 

After bia Tcturn to Tibet, ho appenre to have been a re^ as 
wdl as s nominal autocrat for Ms preceptor and Guiihi KJim 
both died, and the noar Manchu dynasty had its hands full. 
Hia chief adviser was the Dcsi* or Prime Minister, supposed to 
bo his natural son. In IBW the great Emperor K'ang-hai 
succeeded to the throne: and shortly afterwards the restlessnisa 
of the Mongol Princes began to inspire the Chinese Court with 
apprehension. In 1680 Lo'zaug died but his deatli was a state 
secret. It was apparently known in Tibet and ^ infant successor 
was solected but the Ded continued to rule in LchKing s 
and oven tho Emperor of China had no certain knowledge o is 
suspected demise but probably thought that the fiction of his 
existence was the best means of keeping the Mongols in order, 
It was not until 1696 that his death and the acc^ion of a youth 
named Thsang-yang Gya-thflO wore made public. 

But the young Grand lama, who owing to the fiction that 
his predecessor waa still alive had probably been brought up 
less strictly than usual, soon began to inspire alarm at Peking 
for he showed liimself wilful and inteUigent. He wrote love 
songs which are still popular and hia licentiouB behaviour was 
(juite out of harmony with the traditions of the holy Bco. In 
1701, under joint pressure from the Cliineee and Mongols, he 
resigned his eccleaaatical rights and handed over the care of 
the Church to the abbot of Tashilhunpo, wliilo retaining his 
position as tooiporal mlor, But the Chhieise EtiU lelt uneasy 
Apd m 1705 Gueoeeded Ln indudng him to undertAke a jotimey 
to Peking. When he got aa far as Mongolia he died of either 
drop^ or assassination. The oommaudeF of the Oelot garnsonfl 
in Tibet was a friend of the Chinese, and at once produced a new 
Grand Lama called YeieSj a man of about tweiity-fivo, who 
dalmcd to be the true rcincarnatiori of the fifth Grand Lama» 
tho ptetensiona of the dissolute youth who had just died being 
thus set aside. It anited tho Chinese to deal vdth on adult, who 
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couJd be niEido to undenstajid that he hnd i^oceiwd and held his 
offioe^iiily through their good wUh but the Tihetans would have 
none of tiu^ arrangeinent. They elung to the memory of the 
disflolnie youth and welcomed with euthusiaam the now^ that 
he hod reappeared in Li-t'^ang as a new-bom ehild^ who was 
ultimately nocognissed as the seventh Grand Lama named 
KaLrang. The Chinese imprisoned the mfant with hia parents in 
the monastety of Kumbum in K&nsu and gave all their ?iupport 
to V^cs. For the better control of afTairs in Lhasa two Chinese 
Agents were appointed to rfedde thoro with the blanch u title 
of Amhan^, 

But the Tibotam would not accept the rule of Yc^ and in 
1717 the P&volntionary party conspired with the Oelot tribes of 
Hi fo put Kakang on the throno by forco. The troops sent to 
take the hoiy child weie defeated by t he Chinese but those w'hich 
attacked Lhasa were completely snecessfti!, Yc^ abdicated 
and the city passed into the possession of the Mongols. The 
Chinese Govcttiment were greatly ajaimed and determined to 
subdue Tibet, Their first expedition wm a failure but in 1720 
they sent a second and larger* and also decided to ir^tall the 
youthful Kai^ng as Grand Lama^ thus conciliating the religjous 
fecUngs of the Tibetans. The espedition met with httlo difficulty 
and the result of it wa^ that China became suzerain of the whole 
country. By imperial edict the young Grand Lama was miog- 
ui3tcd ms temporal ruler^ the four ministers or Kiddn were given 
Chinese titles, and garrisons weno posted to keep open the road 
from China^ But the Tibetans were still discontented^ In 172? 
a rebellioUp instigated it was said by the family of the Grand 
Lama^ broke out^ and the Prime Minister was killed. This rhiing 
wiis not pemianeiitly successful and the Chinese removed the 
Grand Lama to the neighbourhood of their frontier. They felt 
however that it was unsafe to give ground for suspicion that they 
were ill-treating him and in 1734 ho was reui^^ut^ in the Potala. 
But the dislike of the Tibetans for Chinese supervision w^as plaiu^ 
In 1747 there was another rebellion. The population of 
rose and were assisted by Oelot troops who suddenly arrived on 
the scene. Chinese rule was saved only by the heroism of the 
two Chinese Agents^ who invited the chief conapiratora to a 
meeting and engaged them in personal combat. They lo^st their 

^ It it nid Umi iJi Amt wtnB weutv 
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own Uvea but kiUccl the pHncipal rebels. The Chinese then 
abolished the office of Prime Minister, increased tbeir ganison 
and gave the Agents larger powers. 

About 1768 the Clmnd Lama died and was succeeded by an 
infant colled Jambal. The real authority was wielded by the 
Fanchen Lama who acted as regent and was so influentiai that 
the Emperor Ch’ien'Lurtg insisted on his visiting Peking ^ He 
had a good reception and probably obtained some promise that 
the goremment of Tibet would be left more in the hands of the 
Chnich but be died of smollpox in Peking and nothing came of 
bis visit except a beautiful tomb snd an epitaph ’Hiittcn by the 
Emperor. After hts death a new complication appeared. The 
prelates of the Red Church encour^ed an invasion of the 
Gurkhas of Nepal in the hope of crushing tho Yellow Church, 
The upshot was that the Ctiinese drove out the Gurkhas but 
determined to establish a more diroet controi. The powers of 
the AgoatJi wore greatly increased and not even the Grand Lamn 
was allovr'ed the right of memorialiring the throne, but had to 
report to the Agents and aok their orders. 

In 1793 Ch'ico-Lung issued a remarkable edict regulating the 
appearance of incarnations which, as be observed, had become 
amply the hereditary perquiKites of certain noble Mongol 
famibes. He therefore ordered that when there was any question 
of on incarnation the naiucs of the claimants to the distinction 
should be written on slips of paper and placed in a golden bow!; 
tliat a rdigioiis servioc should be held and at its close a name be 
dmw'n from the bowd in tbo preseuoo of tho Ghinese Agenta and 
the publie. The eluld whose name should be drawn was to bo 
recogniTicd os tbe true incarnation but required inveatituie by 
an imperial patent, 

A period of calm followed, and when the Grand Lama died 
in 1804 the Tibetona totally neglected this edict and selected 
a child bom in eastern Tibet. The Chinese Court, desirous of 
avoiding mmceessary trouble, approved* the choice on the 
ground that the infant’s precodaus ability established his divine 

‘ S<» £. IJidwvt. Tht n'nJ o/ tke TwAoa l^ma to TifQtrfij Pjh, ISW. 

Sc« «lm J.AJi.B. 1082 ; pji. »-«a. 

* Sk 1 hi' cortcMi* rdiclor C1 j» Chlng InlHUlvd by WodilcU id J B A.S. It>l0, 
pp. C9 ff. TlkC dine* GoTOmiDtDl OMpovd to tUscnxljt lllo eiith KTDntll 

told eigbtb mum^Uoiu told to put >in4£ht IntD tbs fifth GiDad Uu to tte 
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cluu'jictcr but irfacQ he died in 1815 and an attempt waa made 
to repeat this irregiaarity, a smond edict was published, in* 
Bisting that the names of at least three candidates must be 
placed in the goldon urn and that he whose name should bo 
first drawn must be Grand Lama, Thia procedure waa followed 
but the child elected by the oracle of the uni died before ho 
was twenty and another infant was chosen os his successor in 
1838. As a result the L am a who was regent acquired great 
power and also unpopularity. His tyranny caused the Tibetans 
to potation the Emperor j and His Majesty sent * new Agent to 
investigate his conduct. Good reason was shotm for ImlHin g 
him responsible for the death of the Grand Lama in 1838 and 
for other misde^. The Emperor then degraded and banished 
him andt what k more singular, forbade him to reappear in a 
human reincarnation. 

The reigns of Croud Lamas in the nineteenth century have 
mostly been short. Two othem were selected in 1858 and 1877 
lespectively. The latter who is the present occupant of the post 
was the eon of a Tibetan peasantr he was dtdy chosen by the 
oracle of the urn and invested by the Emperor. In 1893 he 
assumed personal control of the admimatration and terminated 
a r^ency which seems to have been oppressive and unpopular. 
The British Government were anaJoufl to negotiate with him 
about Sikhim and other mattera, but finding it impossible to 
obtain answers to their cornmnnicatjona sent an expedition to 
Lhasa in 1904. The Grand Lama then Sed to TJi:ga, in which 
T^on he remained until 1907. In the autumn of ISOS he was 
induced to visit Peking whero he was received with great 
ceremony but, contrary to the piecedcnt established when the 
fifth Grand Lama attended Court, he was obliged to kneel and 
kotow before the Empress Dowager. Jfeither could he obtain 
the right to memorialize the throne, but was ordered to report 
to the Agents. The Court duly recognized his religious position. 
On the birthday of the Empress he performed a service for her 
long life, at which Her Majesty was present. It was not wholly 
successful, for a week or two later ho officiated at her funeral. 
At the end of 1908 ho left for Lhasa, He visited India in 1910 
but this Created dissatisfaction at Peking. In the same yeor^ 

* &M tor A traoiUtim of thia curioua d«™i, JiorthCBim IltnU of Mmwb lib. 
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a, decree wits Issued depoi^g 1»Tn £rom his spiiitujd os well as 
his temporal powers and ordering the Ageata to seek out a new 
child by drawing lots from the golden urn. This decree was 
probably «7tni eires and certainly illogical, for if the Chinese 
GoTermneat recognised the Lama as an incamatioa, they could 
not, according to the accepted theory, replace him by another 
ineamation before his death. And if they regarded him as a 
faTcft incarnation, they should have ordered the Agents to seek 
out not a oHld but a man bom about the time that the last 
Grand Lama died. At any rate the Tibetans paid no attention 
to the decree. 

The early deaths of Grand Lamas in the nineteenth eentujy 
have naturally created a presumption that they were put out 
of the way and contemporary suspicion accused the regent in 
1838. There is no evidence that the deaths of the other three 
were regarded as unnatural but the earlier Grand T j^nias as well 
as the abbots of Toshilhunpo lived to a good age. On the other 
hand the Grand Lamas of Urga are said to die young. If the 
pontiffs of some lines live long and those of others die early, 
the inference is not that the life of a god incarnate is unhealthy 
but that in special cases special circumstances mtorfeno nith it, 
and on the whole there are good grounds for suspecting foul 
play. But it is interesting to note that most Europeans who 
have mode the acquaintance of high Lamas speak in praUe of 
their character and intelligence. So Manning {the friend of 
Charles Lamb) of the ninth Grand Lama (1911), Bogle of the 
Taahi Lain a about 1778, Sven Hcdin of his successor in 1907, 
miH Waddell of the Tathh llegeat in 1904. 

The above pages refer to the history of Lomaiam in Tibet 
and Mongolia. It also spread to China, European Ruasia, Laduk, 
Sikhim and Bhutan. In China it is conffued to the north and 
its presence is eaeilT explicable by the genuine enthusiasm of 
Khiibilai and the encouragement given on political grounds by 
the 3:ting and Manchn dynastiea. Furlbcr, several Mongol towns 
such as Kalgan and Kuku-khoto oie within the limits of the 
eighteen provinces. 

The Kahnuts who live in European Rnsaia are the descend¬ 
ants of tribes who moved westwards from Dzungaria in the 
eeventcenth century. ^lany of them left Russia and returned 
to the east in 1771, but a considerable number remained behind, 
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ctiieHy between the Volgn and the Son, and the population 
professing Lomaiiua there is now reckoned at aboat 100,000. 

Buddhtst mduenocs may have been at work in Lsdok from 
an early period. In later ttmee it can be regarded oa a depend^ 
ency of ISbet, at any rat© for ecclesiastical purposes, for it 
fonned part of Tibet until the diaruptron of the kingdem in the 
tenth century and it subsequently accepted tli© sovereignty of 
Lhasa in rdigiotis and sometimes in political matters. Cau- 
Mtning the history of Bhutan, 1 have been able to discover but 
litUe. The earliest known inhabitants aro called Tephu and the 
Tibetans are said to have conquered than about 1670. Lamaiam 
probably entered the country at this tune, if not earUer^ At 
any rate it must have been predominant in 1774 when the 
Tashi Lama used liis good offices to conclude peace between the 
Bhutiyas and the Bast India Company, The established church 
however is not the Gelugpa but the Dugpa, which is a sub¬ 
division of the Kar-gyu-pa. There are two rulers in Bhutan, the 
Dhannar4ia or spiritual and the Debr4ja or temporal. The 
termor is regarded as an incarnation of the first class, though it 
is not clear of what deity*. 

The conversion of Slkhim is ascribed to a saint named Latsiin 
Ch'embo, who visited it about 1666 with two other Lamas. They 
associated with tbemsclves a native chief whom they ordained as 
a Lam a and made Mug, All four then governed Sikhiin. Though 
Latsiin Ch'embo is represented as a friend of the fifth Grand 
Lama, the two sects at present found in SikMm axe the Nying- 
ma pa, the old anretermed style of Lamaiam, aud the Karmapa, 
a branch of the Kar-gyu-pa, analogous to the Dugpa of Bhutan! 
The principal monasteries are at Pemiongchi (Peme-yang-tse) 
and Tasliidiiig^* 

* In tho Lifft fjf lhi!i BhuUxk Elnmreljj gi™ by VVaiiaelL iBvddhim, p, 242j it 
iB Askiil ttit fint wa* {fOQteinparsry with third Grand TAir.*^ leH3-]580 

* Ac^ordm^ tn WaddrH {BuddkiMm, p. 242) ho to bfl n rrbirth of 

Slwptao. m Lftinn rMpe^itod hj Uh- Tibetan inPiwkra trl Bhutniu For^n 

aot&imt ct ttm roligfon of Bhnt*n in the «riy lOth wntury. m il,t »rt4do by l>ayk 
in T.R.A.S. vnL ii, lS30p jl 49L 

. * fnllMt Moount nt SddiimuB Buiidhum tigiiTn by Wittblcll In the 

n/AiWiiv?. See dio Rezay, IfiSO; 

SilAonm ^Budtlhiam In 1016 ^ p 07 
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CHAPTER LI 

TIBET {aontinvfd) 

Tfi£ Canon 

Tibet is bo remoto and rude & land that it is a fltupriee to leam 
that it a ifolunimous literature and further that much of 
this literature, though not all, is learned and Eoholastio, The 
explanation is that the national life was moat vigorous in the 
great monasteries which were in dose touch with Indian 
learning. Moreover Tibetan became to some extent the Latin of 
the surrounding countries, the language of learning and religion. 

Por OUT purpose the principal works are the two great 
coUoctiona of sacred and edifying literature translated into 
Tibetan and knowm aa the Kanpur and TanjurL Tlio first 
contains works esteemed as canonica], including Tantras. The 
second ifl composed of cicgetical literature and also of many 
treatises on such subjects as medicme, astronomy and grammar*. 
The two together correspond roughly speaking to the Chinese 
Tripitaka, but are more bulky. The canonical part is smaller 

but the commentaries and miscellaneous writings more numerous. 
There are also other differences due to the fact that the groat 
literary epoch of Tibet was in the ninth century, whereas nearly 
three-quarters of the Chinese Tripitaka had been translated 
before that date. Thus the Kanjur appears to contain none* 
of the Ahhidhaiunia works of the Hiuayllna and none of the 
great Nikkyas aa such, thougli single edtraa are entered In the 
catalogues os separate books. Further there is only one version 
of the Vinaya whereas the Chinese Tripitaka has five, but there 

* Th» Tibctjui Drilii^[i*p1iy b bEAU-heyur {Uu» tAnalaticd fioinmiiad) »ii<l 

h^aa-b^'Uif (tiui tmiiliLtetJ exptjiDA4kill)n VhdOlU aic uwd bj 

vritera mds « K4lldJ.DUr, ciG. Wfuickli wriim KaIl-^^ht 

* Tbougli diiff dkUuctioD mmmt to hoU good cm tiie nryet it li aoi iLricUj 

ftbmrrrfd- Tiuu tbt» tqHc Ud&na And tluf UhatUfUApi&dA 

foiuid m bptb tlLft Kcmjnr Uid Tanjur. 

* Kui)iE>'i sUted that A gi^t muiy AbhidJiAmkA WDrki in CHm£i >0 

■eiw unib. but ibatr Utlcn an out to b« found in C^hib'h Jinaljiii ol Lb" 

KAOjnTf Tbaj may bu m Um TanjnT. which U 1^ fully amJy'xHL 
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«ne miportaiit T&ntra^ whi^h are waiatjng in Chinese. 

The Tibetan seripLure^ reflect the late Budclhiam of Magadha 
when the great books of the Hiiiayanist Oanon were neglected* 
though not wholly unknown, and a new tan trio literature was 
flourishing exnherantly. 

The contents of the Kanjur and Tanjur are chiefly known by 
analyses and mdicca^, although several editions and trans¬ 
lations of short treatises have been published \ The infonnation 
obtained may bo briefly sinnmarizcd as follows. 

Tlio Kanjur in its diSeront editions consists of one hundred 
or one hundred and eight volmuos* raost of w^hleh contain several 
treatises, althougb sometimes one work, for instance the Vinaya, 
may fill many volumes. The whole eoDoction is commonly 
dividifd into seven parts®. 

I. The Dulva*^ ©quivalent to the Vitiaya* It is stated to be 
the ilula-sarvastivada Vinayaj and so far as any opinion can be 
formed from the small portions available for comparison, it 
agrees with the Chinese translation of KumArajlva and also 
{though with Bomo difieronce in the order of paragraphs) with 
the Sanskrit Priktimoksha found at Kucha^. It ia longer and 
moro mixed with narrative thou the corresponding Pali code* 

^ AmiJynfl ciE ibft l>ulvii^ fmir patiA la .4#uf£e S€4iattAaf toL lS3di hj 
A. Cstirnm KuKVtfL Tr^uulLE^ into Freudi by F<«r, Anmk4 da MmadA Ouinutf 
2aip, 188L ttef Jranjitr, tt^rmu^niegirben y4Ml L SEilunidl |iii TUksUii), 

laijS. Hnthr FerseicAnii m TibeiiAch^ Tanjuf’, ini>oi, n'AaJ^Aeimi 

TFo'Jbe 'm BtrUn^AkoiL IMS. P. Conluirt Cfiialo^U^ dtt fondA TiA^in di 

|q NaSi&nak. Botikb, FcrsdulAiiM iibeliitheA BandacHJten dtir K. 

EibUdhik vu 1 Abth., Kanjur, lOl-L Thifl Iq sn oiuJytiA Lins edilioitl in lOS 

irhcreaa CboMb d& XCrCfl Jind Fccr ftlulyzi^ thft e^iitioa In leO TOlUBlflU 
The dl thfi two pdiljDiig la nqt quits till] BODOie. Sd6 ICO Peliiot^A royfew 

dE Beckb'H wtolo^a in J.A. ]iai4p pp. HI Sh niBtii WbdJclb Tlbctsn J^^onu- 
Bcriptfl and BcK)k«" in jifialjc QuaFivlif^ Jiilji pp. flO-lIS* wbjcli* Oujogh not 
on onniyyu of %hc €tmnp^ mcjdimtnUy giviH mutih mfornuUom 

^ Ud&nB [^DhBJinMApivdd] bj Rc«kh!l|, (tmiuLb aud B«kb (baxt 
101 Lj Mi4hyJMnnkiinitirft: dn in VsMa PonMUlt 1013; Mftdywnil&.AMtnn Unx 
W'iilljwrp iHU ItmuL), CitraIsliHbBnft, sd noil tranft, 1913 E Fw> Fm^- 

mnitJ fjiratU da fnipjirr, dit Ma*44 Ouivut, tOlDS Sm, I^KL 

* Jt li uUo djvijdsd iota ihm Pitnku. Whrn Uik u doom, tbs J>aiya 

li tbs Ylnnyn F., tbs Ser-shln is tbs AbbMbumji F., uid all tbs oilmr woikt wbfttbw 
Siitru Or Thotna ilts diuued together u Lhs P. 

* bl>ul bo. 

■ SCO Nsnjlo, N«, ] llS-ll 10, ll^p 113^. pJKbMl PfdHmeMa xion 
in rsTAOrt 19$I. Uutll^ Tibcdfeh^ Verdian dtf Naihwyikoprdiiac&i- 

ilkadkarjadit 1801. Finnt and Hiibsr, *^Ls E^timoksft dca ^snriiUtLviidiiu;^ r 

1018 , U. p. 461 S. 
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IT. The 8ocond division is knovni as ^cf-c1uii‘, corre- 
epondiJig to the Projoa-paraiuiti and in the estimation of the 
Tibetans to the Abhidhaima. It is said to have been &rst 
collected by Kfiiyapa and to Pcprescnt the teaching delivered 
by the Buddha in his fifty-firet year. This section appears to 
contain nothing but versioas, longer or shorter, of the PrajM- 
paramit^, the limit of concentration being reached hy a text in 
which the Buddha explains that the whole of this teaching is 
comprised in the letter A. As in China and Japan, the Vajiac- 
chfidil[& (rDo-rJc-gCod-paJ is very popular and has been printed 
in many editions. 

m. The third division is called Phal-chen, equivalent to 
Avatamsaka. Beekh treats it as one work in six volumes with¬ 
out subdiviaione. Peer gives forty-five subdivisions, some of 
which appear a.s separate treatises in the section of the Chineee 
Tripitaka called Hua. Yen*. 

rv. The fourth division called dKon-brtsegs or BatnakuT^ 
agrees closely with the similar section of the Chinese Tripitaka 
but consists of only forty-eight or forty-five sutras, according 
to the edition*. 

V. The fifth section is called mDo, equivalent to Sutra. In 
its narrower sense mDo means siltras which are misceUanoous 
in so far as th^ do not fall into special classes, but it also com¬ 
prises such important works os the Lalita-vistnrn, LaukilvatAra 
and Saddbarma-pup^arika. Of the 270 works contained in this 
section about 90 are prima fack identical with works in the 
Cfaing division of the Chinese Tripitaka and probably tho 
identity of many others is obscured by slight changes of title. 
An inteiestiug point in the mDo is that it contains sever0.J 
siitras translated from the Pali*, vix, Nos. 13-25 of vol. xsx, 

* Btrictlj ScFrphjTn, 

* W^dAlL U 1 A^k OuQfitfJy, Xixsv, p. m, miijfttB tho title u Vfcl* 

■^gtwL, which |irtibA% repTWHiu ChuDrdam Dm, »«, 

* <rf Niinjio M tp in TibetAD,^^ ore not ijiiitA flfKJUiiitft oA 

lugiiidi Uifi m IC« T^lunua. C^eil|u^ hk cAtAlpgne with Ikfckh**. 

* Tbit fllMtement ihikI^ hy «jch hIu^ u F«r {AtwL du A^ha/w, p. 3Sa) and 

RodJim p, %} ti of gm»x weighi, but I IiATe not fooml in thflSr wqrkfl 

any quotiitioa lIm* Tibetan trwuljiiiofi Mjing tUi tbc od^iniU ™i 

not Sojukrit uid llkjfi titLa ^Tcn by w in Situkrit not in Pah, I pr^siuma it 
ii not maafit- that tb# ^f^bvlAii l#xt li a tmudAlion from n. ^nakrit loxt whini 
o£it™poniii with lliA Ptli Loxt known lo iti In B«kb'a catiloguogl tha editJHi In 
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nine of which are taken from the coDoction known m Paritta. 
The iiamee and datee of the tratislatom are not given but the 
oxistenoe of the«^ tranelationa probably indicates that a know¬ 
ledge of Pali lingered on in Magadha later than is generally 
supposed. It will also be rememhered that about a.d, 1000, 
AliA?i though a Tantmt. studied in Burma and presumably 
came in contact with Pali literature, RockMll notes that the 
Tan jar contame a commentary on the Lotus Sutra wxitten by 
Prithivibaudhu, a monk from Ceylon, and Pali manuseripbJ have 
been found in Nepal^. It is possible that Sinhalese may have 
brought Pali books to northem India and given them to Tibetans 
whom they met there. 

VI. The sixth division is oahed AlyaAg-bdas or Niiwiija, 
meaning the dcsoription of the death of the Buddha v^'hioh also 
forms a special Eoctlon in the Chinese Tripitata, Here it con¬ 
sists of onl}^ one work^ apparently corresponding to Nanjio 113*. 

VTL The seventh and last- section is c^cd rGyud® or 
Tanlra. It consists of twenty-two volumes containing about 
300 treatisea. Between thirty and forty are priwi^ facie identical 
with treatises comprised in the Chinese Tripitaka and f>erhaps 
further examination might greatly increase the number, for the 
titles of these hooks are often long and capable of tnodiBcatioEL 
Still it is prnbabie that the major part of this literature was either 
deliberately rejected by the Chmose or was composed at a period 
when religioua intercourse had become languid between India 
and China but waa still active between India and Tibet. From 
the titles it. appears that many of these works are Brahmanic 
in spirit rather than Buddhist; thus we have the Mahagahapati- 
tantm, the Mahakdla-tantra, and many others. Among the 
better known Tentros may be mentioned the Arya-maSiuiFi- 
mfda-tautra and tha ^li-Guhya Samaja*, both highly praised 
by Csoma do Korea: but perhaps more important ia the Tantra 

lOS the emm titiffl Doom in tlio FnkjoA-p4mimE& fl^d£}i 4 hui mtLont Any 

ittU^mcELt tluit ti» worlEg tratiAlatcd £n>m FaIL 8» B^^ckb, iSp mnd Vtttf 
pp. 2^ ft 

1 in/e 0 / iU Buddha, jv 224. mud J.E^.S, JSOfl. p. 42% 

* Tlicz« ^ Aaothor aatn on Ola ume nibj«ot in iLb pil>o wotJon ol lha 

K»njiiT. pMr, p. 217. In Uio ediUaa lOS vo^Eamu, tl» whok »ctlcni It intoi'- 
pomtcKi EQ l1i« £diJ>o. Bookh. p, 3^ 

* Tba word MfOi or(i|;itLfklIjr to mA&n ntflnff or 

* Appucnll^ not thn Bamo m tbo TAth£||mtiir4jiLhyokft aJi(w Guty* Siim»gLi 
d«aodb^ by m Mitra, ihid. lit p 2SI. 
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on which the XiLlacakra &yst4?m i» founded. It is Para- 

mMlbuddba'-uddtipta-^rl-kAlocakra and tbenB is also a com- 
pcndinm giving its essence of Hfidaya. 

The Tanjur is a considerably larger collection than the 
Kanjnr for it consists of 225 volinnes bat its content# are 
imperfectly known. A portion has been catalogued by Palmyr 
Cordier. It is known to contain a great deai of relatively late 
Indian theology such as the works of Aivaghosha, N4gSr|imap 
Asanga, Vaaubandhu, and other Maliajanist doctors;^ and also 
secular literature such as the Meghaduta of K5Lid§sa, together 
with a multitude of works on logie, rhetoric, grammar and 
medicine^. Some treatises, such aa the Udana^ occur in both 
collections but on the whole the Tanjur is clearly intended as 
a thesaurus of eiegetioaJ and scientific litcffatupo, science being 
considered, aa in the middle ages of Europe, to bo the handmaid 
of the Church. Grammar and lexicography help the under- 
standing of scripture: medicine has been of great us© in estab¬ 
lishing the influence of tho Lamas: secular law or should be 
an amplification of the Church's code: history compited by 
Bound theologians shows how' the true faith is progressive and 
triumphant: art and ritual are so near together that their 
boondaries can hardly be delimitated^ Taking this view of the 
world, wo find in the Tanjur all that a learned man need know*. 

It is divided into two part^. mDo (Shtru) and rGy\id {Tantra)^ 
bosidofl a volume of hymns and an mdex. The same method of 
division is really appUeable to the KanjuTj for the Tibetan Didva 
is little more than a combination of Sfitra# and Jlltakas and 
sections two» threOs four and six of the Kanj nr are oolleetiona of 
special sutras. In both compilations the tanirie seotion appears 
to consist of later books expounding ideas which ore further 
from the teaching of Gotama than the Mohayaniat autra#. 

* See ELOtiMril aj tiicec! in juliolfiB by Sutiiciiiidm VidyAblii flittiAtiA in 

" /.«> the DbASLmhpadA. 

■ Enih*! of vobu 117-124 oi tbo JWa. Pr^UMLAti± 

irwfc JJcriim, iBflS} fhowfl that th«.y watam alia night WOrki on Sftniiknt 

Ulomtort BDd philolof^ bcold^v tb* nitiB onznedklnO and &|qhjomy^rith 

cornmcDtarwa^ ionrtttb oti utrajogy end Oiiriiiation, thrw on chcmktjy {tbo kmh- 
JrtdttDn oi UJ-OLW), on pivmw pwtl^ nnd othk-ft, one em^yQlopcdm^ m Uvea 
cl the SBintB, nx wgf^ on tbfl TiboUn bkngtia^ nuil f^vc va pninling and 
Ciirditf [urthor Tuutienkn of the nwHiical worka in M.S.P.E.O. p. COi. 
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To the iBajority of works in both collections b prefixed 
a title which gfve^ the Sanskrit name first in transcription and 
then in irartalation^ for instance ^'In Sanskrit Citnilakshana; in 
Tibetan Ri-moi-mthaan-nid^/* Hence there is usually no doubt 
a^ to what the Tibetan translations profess to be. Sometimes 
however the headings are regrettably brief. The Vinaya for 
instance appears to bo introduced T^ith that siinple super¬ 
scription and with no indication of the school or locality to 
which the text belonged. 

Although the titles of hooks are given m Sanskrit^ yet all 
Indian proper names which have a meaning (as moat have) are 
translated. Thus the name Droi^a (signifying a measure and 
roughly equivalent to such on English name as Dr BusheU) b 
rendeml by Bre-bo, a similar measure in Tibetan^ Tins habit 
greatly inereaBes the difficulty of reading Tibetan texta. The 
translators apparently desired to give u Tibetan equivalent for 
every word and even for every part of a word, ^o as to make clear 
the etymology os well as the meaning of the sacred original. The 
learn<d language fhua produced must have varied greatly from 
the vernacular of every period but its slavish fidelity makes 
it possible to reconstruct the original Sanskrit with tolerable 
certainty. 

1 have already mentioned the presence of tnuielations from 
the PaH, There are also a fow from the Cliinese* which appear 
to be of no special importance. One work b translaiod from the 
Bru-sa language whioh was perhaps apokeni in the modem 
Gilgit® and another from the language of Kbotau*. Some w^orks 
in the Konjur have no Sanskrit titles and are perhaps origina] 
compositions in Tibetan. The Tanjur appears to eontitm many 
euch. 

But the Kanjur and Tanjur aa a whole reprceent the 
literature approved by the late BuddhjBm of Bengal and certain 
TosemblancoB to the arrangement of the Chinese Tripitaka 


1 Beo tiila i£k Laafer'd edIUoa 
■ 5<« Feert Lc, for ifidtuloe, pip. 2S7, 24B. 

* S» f.c, p. 344* Ai&d LauftTp “ Di& Brtixa Spre^li**' in T^oiisi^ Poo, IWS- 

It ifl JHiid that tsAii o! vr HiuIui irmiitptfd (T whit tli43 

MuiB-TuitT4 ATld Vyiildi^A-Tjiiitra iata tim lacgDi^ ol hll coaati;^ Sew 

1 p- Bocltli Ihflit fQar wcirkA 1 l 4V{! Utkv ht Cfc]iawi!i ono in Bruia And 

0114 ^ in Tut&tr ( Hot- g^^ikAd-da). 

* lAuhft p- 4- 
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Buggost that not only new but new clasdiSoBtiomi of 

sutras had feplaocd the old Pitakas and Agarnas. The Tibetim 
Canon being later than the Chinese haa la^t the Abhldhanna and 
added a large section of Tautrae^ But both canons recognize 
the divisions known as Prajnft-piranutA, Eatnakuta, Avatam" 
aaka, and Mahaparinir^Aua as separate sections. The Ratnakilt^ 
b clearly a coileotiou of sCitras equivalent to a smell Nikiya^. 
This is probably also true of the volmuinouB r^jd^pIramilA in 
ita various editions, but the divisions are not eommouly treated 
as separate works except the Vajnicchedik4. The unperfeotly 
known Avatamsaka Sdtra appears to be a similar coUeotioii, 
flince it is described as discourses of the Buddha pronounced at 
eight assemblies*- The Mahaparinirv^a Sutra tliougb not 
nominally a eollectioD of sutras (at least in it^ Pali form) Ls 
unique both in subject and structure, and it 10 easy to under¬ 
stand why it \vm put in a class by itself. 

The translation of all this literature falls into three periodSj 
(i) from the eeventh century until the reign of Ealpachan in tho 
ninths (ii) the reign of Ralpachan, and (iii) somedocadea following 
the anival of Ati^a in ldS8- In the first period w^ork was sporajlic 
and the tiunslations made w'ere not aJivays tho^ preserved in 
the Kanjur, Thonmi Saobhota, the envoy sent to India in fil6 
is said to liavc made renderings of the Kara^da Vyuha and 
other work^ (but not those now extant) and tluto items in the 
Tanjur are attributed to hitn*-. The existence of early transla¬ 
tions has been confirmed by Steirt w'ho discovered at Endcre 
a Tibetan mantiscript of the ^aUstambliasutra which is said not 
to be later than about 740 The veraion now found in the 
Kanjur appears to be a revision and expansion of tMaearlier textp 

A few translations from Chinese texts aro attributed to the 
reign of Khri gUug-Idc-bt^an (705-755) and EockbiE calls 
attention to the interesting statement that he sent envoys to 
India who learned Sanskrit books by heart- and on their return 
rcprodticed them in Tiljetan. If this was a common habit, it 
may be one of the reasons why Tibetan translations someiimee 

* ^ Nwijto. Kc. &7. wid F«r, tc. pp. 503^312. but the two wt*ik* muy not ba 
tba laiDb Tlw llbc^tua Jtenu to be a coU^tkin of 4^ iOtraL 

* SDckbiU, tc. p. 212. 

* SUin, Ancitmi Khotan, pp. 42(1^0 tod App, B. 8» »!« PsIJiot 111 B.E.F^S.O, 

VI*- ^7 a. 
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show differences in len^b, arrangement and even subject matter 
wlicn compared with San^ikiit and Chinese versions bearing 
the same name. During the reign of Khri-sroftdde^btean and the 
visit of PacJmii-SambhaTft {which beg 4 m in a.d, 747 according 
to the traditional chronology) the number of translatioiia began 
to hicrease. Two works ascribed to the king and one to tho saint 
are included in the canon, but the most proliBo writer and 
translator of thiR period was Kamala^ila, Seventeen of his 
original works are preserved in the Tanjur and he transLated 
part of the Batnakuta^ The great period of tronslatiton—the 
Augustan age of Tibet as it is often called—was begiiming and 
a solid fouiidatiou was laid by composing two dietionariefi con¬ 
taining a collection of Sanskrit Buddhist terms ^ 

The Augustus of Tibet wag Balpaehan who ruled in the ninth 
century^ though Tibetan and Chinese clironicleg are not in 
accord as to his exact date. He summoned from Kashmir and 
India many celebrated doctors who with the help of native 
assistants took seriously in hand the business of rendering the 
canon into Tibetan. They revised the exisUng tranalarions and 
added mEiny more of their own. It ig probable that at least 
half of the works now contained in the Kanjor and Tanjnr were 
translated or revised at this time and that the additions made 
later were chbfly Tantras (rGjTid)^ On the other hand it is also 
probable that many tantiic translations ascribed to i hlR epoch 
are really later*. TJie most prolific of Ralpachan*B translators 
was Jinamitra, a pandit of Kflahmir described as belonging to 
tSie Voibh^hlka school, who translated a large part of the 
Vinaya and many sutras*. Am ong tho many Tibetan agsistanta 
Ye^ses-sde and Dpal-brTscgs are perhaps those moat frequently 
mentioned. TJiesc Tibetan translators are commonly described 
by the title of Lo-tsa-van As in China the usual procedure seems 
to have been that an Indian pfindit explained the saertsd text 
to a native. The latter tlien wrote it down» but whereas in China 
be generally paraphrased whatever he understood, in Tibet ho 
endeavoured to reproduce it with laborious fidelity^ 


1 THd MiLh^Tyulpatli cdiLcid Lj M tTHkyeff jja and tin i^bti^rlDHeDtf 

^ Aeoardin^ to Ft'er p, 325} hutarVLin^ vtate Uiaib at thli epoch 

prvhibiiDd th* tratiil»tlcm nnjre thwi ^ Jour twitric wqriti 
I tt'orkf iJ^ unanbpd to SaiVftjiS&deTa uid nhaird^A, both ol 

JCoAhmir* and to th« Isdim Vidydlumiipr&bM and S-ujvcdmbodhi 
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The language of the translatioDS, which ia now the accepted 
form of litcfrary Tibetan, appears to have been an arehaio and 
if TinMiif Al dialect even in the early days of Tibetan Buddhism, 
for it is not the some os the langu;^ of the Bectilar documents 
dating from the olglith cwntuiy, which have been found in 
Turkestan, and it rcmaine unchanged in the earliest and later 
translations. It may poedbly have been the sacred language of 
the Bonpo^ priests. 

As narrated in the historical section Buddhism suffered a 
severe reverse with the death of Ralpachau and it was nearly 
a century before a revival began. This revival was distinctly 
tontric and the most celebrated name cormected with it is Atiao* 
According to Csoma do Kords's chronology the KAlacakra 
system w'as introduced in 1023 and the eminent tranalator 
bLo-Idan-shes-rab*, a foUowcr of Ati^, was born in 1057. It is 
thus easy to rniderstand how during the devonth centuiy a great 
number of tantric works were translated and the published 
catalogues of the Kanjur and Tonjur conhrm the fact, although 
the authors of the translations are not mentioned so often as 
in the other divisions. To Atisa is ascribed the revision of many 
works in the Tantra section of the Kanjur and twenty othcre 
composed hy him are found in the Tonjur*. It is said that the 
definitive arrangement of the two collections as we know them 
was made by Bu-ston early in the thirteenth century*. The 
Kanjur (but not the Tonjur) was translated into Mongol by 
order of Khutuktu Khagon {1604-1334} the last prince of the 
Chokhar Mongols but a printed edition was first published by 
the Emperor K'ang-Hsi. Though it is said that the Tanjnr was 
translated and printed by order of Ch'icn-Lni^, the statement 
is doubtful. If such a translation was made it was probably 
partis] and in manuscript*. 

t FnnotM lny.JLJ.5. 1914, pp. M-T, 

* 9ee Fatuter, FanOtem, £fo. 30. 

* W^dddl^ Buddkim, pu 30^ a Hat Uieiil 

*■ It appcATfl Id tn« tliAt tfaAn la adtOa caiifii4dD. belWHcl n 

df wbo mual hi-rc fldtlHfihad abdut 1<W0 4 nd whn waa Horn Ul VMS. 

Qrvitvcdfl aoLyK tkuil Ibd lalter it emiited wiih the qE thd K AnjuT 

uid Tuijiirp but Bookhill of S*^idAa, p. 2^) ilts8E.ri1wft Bu-aton. All li diHipl? 
Of Atlia. 

■ S«d HutH, Ot^khtf fler and Luufei-, iidr 

Mun^obschen ytentnr'" (Ui Sx^wdf^ 1007). p. Ala& F^ilUut in f.A. 191 li 
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Manuacripts are still exteoaiYelj copied and used in Tibet 
but tliQ Kanjur baa beaQ printed from vooden bloclca for tba 
last 200 yeoTB. There arc said to be two printLng piesaea, the 
oldor at Karthang near Tashilhunpo where an edition in 100 
Tolumes is produced and another at Dcrge in the eaatem 
province. This edition is in lOS volumes. An edition was also 
printed at Peking by order of K'ang-Hsi in ted tj'pe and with 
a preface by the Emperor himself*. 

Besides the canon the Tibetans possess many rchgtous or 
edifying works composed in their own language Snob are the 
Fodima-than-yig, or life of Padma-Sombhavat the works of 
Tsong-kha-pa, and eeveral histories such as those of Bu-ston, 
Tarandtha, Sum-pa, and bjigs-med-nam-mkha^ biographieg of 
Lamaa without number, acconnte of holy places, works of 
private devotion, medical treatises and grammoTH. 

There are also numerous works colled Terma which profess 
to bo revelations composed by Podmo-Sambhava. They are said 
to be popular, though apparoutly not accepted by the Ydlow 
Church. 

Although it hardly comes within the scope of tho present 
study, I may mention that there is also some nou-Buddhist 
literature in Tibet, somotimes described as scriptures of the Bon 
religion and sometimes os folklore. As samples may be cited 
Laufer's edition and translatjon of the Jfti7idred Tfitfusand 
Ndyas* and Prancke’s of parts of the Kesar-saga*. 

^ Sh L&oJiMf in EvU. de da S, lOO&p pp. £6T-G74h T|]£it« 21 ^ 

«£i£Q« differenw# bi tbe editloiu. Tlut ql Xiiihikiag la said to contfiin a id 

tnmsUtMl Irom ihn Plill and m ibe Btad Bdilion, bqi not to c<iniAm 

tHti titnuULUciiu bom DMnw ^rhidi an fottad m Bed EditiimF thf preface 

to Btiddi'i oalatogafr. Tba MiS. analj™! hba wai obtalcied at Pfrkii>g» hat it ii 
not known wIitJiw it, An edition bjC^laaLiiii^iamaaliciiicd by iome auibora- 
h it olao aaid an editicin £9 printed at PuniiMia in Bhntac^ and annliicr m Mon- 

golEan at KumbiuCL 

" Some of thw an probably moloded io the TAnjnr* wbioh baa not been fnlly 
catiUof^uiML Sea 1004, for a UaL of SS printed booka in biuiaap 

laO'i, jmd WaddeU'i airtlok in July, IS12; already referted lo* 

■ EditEHl nnd tran^ted by Hutb ad tk* Eudd^uma* ia der 

IS^, 

* Finnio Ugmn Society cf 183d. 

* Sanse Bodtityp and 1902, and imr~7. 
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may be defined aa a mixture of late Indian Buddhiam 
(which is itself a mixture of Buddhism and Hinduism) "with 
various 'nbetan practkea and belies. Tlie principal of these are 
demonopbobia and the worship of human beings as incarnate 
deities. Demonophobia is a compendions expression for an 
obsession which victimixes Chinese and Hindus to some extent 
os well as Tibetans, namely, the conviction that they are at all 
timos surrounded by fierce and terrible beings against w'liom 
they mnst protect themselves by all tho tnetbods that religion 
and ma^c can supply. This is merely an acute form of the 
world wide belief that all nature is animated by good and bad 
spirita, of which the latter being moro aggressive reqaiie more 
attention, but it assumes startlingly coufipionons forms in Tibet 
because the Church has erJJstedi aU the forces of art, theolc^ 
and philosophy to aid in this war against demons. The extemaJa 
of TRbetan worship suffer much from the idea that benevolent 
deities assume a terrible guise in order to strike fear into the 
hosts of eviJ^. The helpem and saviours of mankind such as 
Avalokita and T&ri are often depicted in the shape of raging 
fiends, as hideous and revolting as a fanciful brush and distorted 
brain can paint them. The idea inspiiing those monstrous images 
is not the worship ef craeUy and terror, but the hope that evil 
spirits may he kept away when they see how aadui arc the 
powers which the Church can summon. Nevertheless tho result 
is that a Lama temple ofteu looks hke a pandemonium and 
meeting house for devil-worship, an Olympus tenanted by 
Gorgons, Hydros and Furies. It is only fair to say that Tibetan 
art Bometimes represents with success gods and saints in atti¬ 
tudes of repose and authority, and has prorluoed some strUdng 

* TbE HGt ia Ja^atv beoeyolistii dsitlM La a tThsing fortn, Funapu 

SwKokkAi Nou 2D2, p. ^ The idee goa IriUrk to lodiA whcim tlie oonoos of sacted 
Art rK4go£» ihAt deities wa be Tvpiw&ted Ln. A pooiJli'C dr BaumyA) or in A 

terryig (ugn nr madrih) form. Sea Qop^tli iTiTufu voL l p. 19» 

Add toL Et at Hu ABine fdr a loigHiy dcadiiptien of liu upecU of 
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portraits ^ bnt its moat markod feature (whicti it shares mth 
literatare) is a isorbid love of the monstrous and terrible, a 
perpetual endeavour to portray fiends surrounded with every 
circiuostance of horror, and still more appalling deities, all eyes, 
heads ojid limbs, wreat hed with fire, drinking blood from akuUs 
and trampling prostrate creatures to death beneath their feet. 
Probably the wild anti fantastic landscapca of Tibet, the owful 
suggestions of the speotral miata, the real terrors of precipice, 
desert and storm have wrought for ages upon the minds of 
those who live among them. 

Like demonophobia, the wombip of incarnate deities is 
common in eastern Asia but here it acquires an estent and 
intensity unknown elsewhere. The Tibetans show a strange 
power of oiganiaation in dealing with the supernatural. In India 
incarnations have usually been recognized post-mortem and as 
incalculable manifestations of the spirit*. But at least since the 
seventeenth century, the Lamas have accepted them as part of 
the Church's dally round and administrative work. The practices 
of Shamanism probably prepared the way, for in his mystic 
frenzies the Shaman is temporarily inhabi!^ by a god and the 
extreme ease with which distinguished persona are turned into 
gods or Bodhisattvas in China and Japan is another manifesta¬ 
tion of the some spirit. An ancient inscription* applies to the 
kings of Tibet the word ^phnti which is also used of the Grand 
Lamas and means that a deity is transformed, or as we say, 
incamato in a human person!* The Yellow Church oflioially 
recognized* the Emperor of China as an incarnation of Maiijuirt 
and the Mongols believed tho Tsar of Kussia to be an incarnation 
of tho White TarS,, 

Tho admixtures received by Buddhism in Tibet are not alien 
to Indian thought. They received on unusual emphasis but India 
provided teirihle deities, like ICMi with her attendant fiends, 
and also the idea that the divine embodies itself in human 
persojialities or special manifestations. Thus Tibetan Buddhism 
is not so much an amalgam, os a phase of medieval Hindu 

‘ OrGaw^dal, art ■■ /iwfw, fl^. 140, idt Ijf. 54. 

* But tilSIV U iaiU • iawmitlou ti Ga.nc£a near PoolU, wllidt bcgsji 

iq the MTcnUeatb oealurj^. See Amutie R^eeanAft, YU. 381. 

* See WedidoU in lOOP, p. IMl. 

* See e.f. J,A^3^. lSii2, p. 41, ’l^eSYnjoinblja Putin* etntei that MaBJuitl 
livee In Ctuno. See •1'. BailAMtt Tat Soticljf, 1834, voL il port a, p. 33. 
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religion disproportionately developed in some directi oni. The 
T ,^mfi<i have acq^uired much the same etAtus aa the Brahmona. 
If they could not make themeelvea a lioreditoiy caste, they ot 
least enforced the principle that they are the necessary inter- 
modiorics between gods and men. Though they adopted the 
monasUo system of Buddhism, they ate not so much monks as 
priests and ghostly warriors who understand the art of fighting 
with demons. 

Yet Tibet like Japan could assitnilate and transform as wcU 
as borrow. The national and original element in Lamaism be- 
eomes plain when we oompare Tibet with the neighbouring land 
of ^epiJ. There late Indian Buddhism simply decayed under an 
overgrowth of Brahmaniam. In Tibet it acquired more life and 
character than it had in its native Bengal. This new charact^ 
has something monstrous and fantastic in government as well 
as a^t^ the ma^c fortresses of the Snowlond, peopled by priests 
and demons, seem xmconuy homes for plain mortals, yet 
hos thc strength belongiug to all genuune expressioos 
of national character and it oleorly suits the Tibetans and 
Mongols. The oldest known form of Tibetan rdigion bad some 
of the same characteristics. It is called Bdn or Pbn. It would 
be out^do my province to discuss it here, but even when first 
heard of it was mom than a rude form of animism. In the eighth 
oentuty its hierarchy was sufReiently strong to oppose the 
introduction of Buddhism and it possibly contained a pre- 
buddhist stratum of Iranian ideas’. In later times it adopted 
or travestied Buddhist dogma, ritual and literature, much as 
Taoism did in China, but stiU mmsined a ropooitoiy of necro¬ 
mancy, magic, animal sacrifices, devil-daneing, and such like 
practices, which have in all ages corrupted Tibetan Buddhism 
though theoretically disapproved. 

Of Tibetan Buddhism anterior to 747 them is little to be 
said. It consisted in the sporadic introduction of books and 
images from India and did not assume uny national character, 
for it is clear that in this period Tibet ivos not regarded os a 
Buddhist country. The first phase deserving the name of 
Xiomaism begins with the arrival of Padma-Sambhava in 747. 

* Bm T'amg Poo, LOOS, p- 13. FW ttc BQn gVMnlly aau alw J^AJS. 
last, p, 1S7; Raeldulk, Luma*, pp, 317-218; and T'vwf^Paa, 1901, 

pp. 24^ 
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^ Scliool claims to represent lua teaching, 
bot, as a^ady mentioned, the vdiious ficcta have interacted m 
one Mother so much that their tenets are hardly distinctive 
S P'^tty clear that ^hat PadmanSambhava brought u-ith 
^ was the late form of India Buddhism called Mnntrayaiia 
closely alhed to the Ch&n Yen of China, and trensportS^^ 
Japan undci the noMe of Shingon and also to the BuddbUm of 

the sculptures of Boroboedoer, The Far 
Ejwt fdt shy of the fantrio element in t-im teaching, whereas the 
_s ans exaggerated it, bat the doctiinal basis is everywhere 

wtirv"’* ^ Budd^, of 

whom \mrecana is the principai and in some sense the on4tn 

Th^ ^ve rm to celestial emanations, femaJo as well as mile' 

Md to terminal reflexes such as SaJiyamimi, Among the other 

features of Padma-Sambhava’a teaching the Mowing may bo 

M™ted with more or less certainty: {nj A rea^J ^ 

tolerate md incwiporate the local oulte of the countri® where 

(dhanmi) and magical 
figures (mapdalsj for the puipoeo of subduing demoas^d 

SIS'® The belief that by such 

m^Qds M Mlept can not only summon a deity but assume liia 
form and m fact become the deity, (d) The worehip of AmitAbha 
among other deities, and a belief m his paradise. it\ The ni^ 
sentation of offerings, though not of fiesh. m sacrifice* Md the 
performance of ocremonics on behalf of deported sotiis. If) The 
worship of departi^ and perhaps of living teachers. His image 
^ a co^pieuous object of veneration in tiie Nying-ma-pa 
but he does not appeor tohove taught the doctrine of hierareluea] 
^cc^on by incanmtion. Grunwedd* has pointed out that tho 
later captions of Buddhism in northern India, Tibet and 
<^trel .\sio are connected with the personages known as the 
«ghty-foux M^ddhas or great magiciana. Their appearance 

nf Ik-IT Beanie ascetics ratlTZr 

of Budget Bhikshus, but many of them bear names which are 
not Indian. Their dates cannot be fixed at present and appear 

fwin, the tntLan imma idoptcd by TkatTis Baddbiim 6r front Tilieljui And 
Uangtrl oenmoilfM. See, hi e di'flariptloq of IW* Htomtmv Mu Life i'm 
by tb« Bi-bop o( Korwich, pp. lofi-i oetututmy. My L,/t ,» 

' MyOMiisit ^ SudJAimUM, p, 4(}, 
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to cover a period from th.e early centtiriea of our era Bp to 
about 1200, GO that they repttsejit not a Bpocial movement but 
a continaoiis tendency to import into Buddbisin very varioua 
currenta of thought, north Indian, Iranian, Centra] Aainn and 
even Mohammedan, 

The visit of Padma^Sambhava ’waa foQow'ed by a period of 
Tcbgious activity which oulminatod in the ninth century under 
King Ralpachan, but it does not appear that the numeroius 
translations from Indian works made in this reign did more 
than supplement and amplify the doctrine already preached. 
But when after a lengthy ecUpBC Buddhism was reinstated in 
the eleventh century under the auspices of Ati^ and otlier 
foreign teachem we hear of something new, called the Kilaeakra’ 
system also known as the Vajrfty&na, Pending the publication 
of the Ivalocakra Tantra* it is not easy to make definite state* 
ments about this school which presumably marks tlic extreme 
point of development or degeneration in Buddliism, but a 
persistent tradition connects it with a country caDed ^ambUala 
or Zhambhala, translated in Tibetan as bDe*hbyuh or source of 
happiness. This county is seen only through a haxe of myth; 
it may have been in India or it may have been somewhere 
in Central Asia, whore Buddhism mingled with Turkish ideos^. 
Its kings were called Kulika and the Tibetan calendar iutrO' 
duced by Ati^ is said to have come from it. Tlus fact and 
the meaning of the word Kalacakru (wheel of time) suggest 
that the system has some connection with the Turkish cycle 
of twelve animals used for expressing dates*, A legcnl* 
states that ^akyamuni promulgated the K&lacakra system 
Orissa (Db&nyakataka) and that Sucandra, king of f^ambhala, 
having miraculously received this teaching wrote the KSlacakra 
Tontro in a prophetic spirit, although it was not published until 


* In Ulietiui Dun-kyi'tUiorlo. MCngoT, Tnk{^n LurdQa 

^ AlitM>unt«d in tlifi BiiilioiStm M^utdhkik. 

* See Qw^Uts apjatrttii&M Cn»tiAAii/d dliUu lc4 

Chinmt (in l\»p tcL n- 71 ) Tor oonjeclureB, KiiEfcs in 

tnitnfl]4Ltti^i inlij Hbc tufl Os BJ^LdozL Tibet4ii spoikk iif booki cumiiig from 

Siui]bh«i«^ Re Laufer io T"‘eutii^ Bna, 1013,, p. nm. 

* Bee Lwafer in /to. 1907. p. 40^1 Xn Biuspe^fl cliranabgy. J.AJS, Bestg. 

p. 10. tJifl iTifp ol a. Knlike Kmpexvr RUDB te ho mmp\y m dHignaliaii fer m veniur^. 

* Bte J 6-f p» Tlie I dog 1 b oIbc (but epparifirttly mMireatly) eatled 
Ciiiiim-Bkadfn. 
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96t> A.D. This ifi roally the approximate date of its campiladon 
and I can only add tlic follomng disjointed data^. 

Tibetan anthoritlea state that it was introduced into 
N&landii by a Pandit caUed Tsiiti or Chilvl and accepted by 
Narotapa wbo was then bead of the Univetsity, From Naianda 
it spread to Tibet. Manju^ikirti, of ^ambbala, is said to 
have been an exponent of it and to have begun his reign OT-t 
years after tbe death of the Buddha. But sinoa he is also the 
second incarnatiOD of the Panchon Lama and since the fourth 
(Abhayakara) lived about 107S, be may really have been a 
historical character in the latter part of tbe tenth century. Its 
promulgation is also ascribed to a personage called Slddba Pito. 
It must be late for it is said to mention Islam and Mohanuned. 
It is perhaps connected with anti-mohanunedon movemente 
which looked to Kalki, the future mcarriation of Vishnu, as their 
Messiah, for Hindu tradition says that KalJd will be bom in 
^mblialagrlLtna^, We liear also of a Siddba called Tclopa or 
Tailopa, who was a vigorous opponent of Islam. The mythology 
of the school is Vishnujte, not Sivaitlc, and it is noticeable that 
the PiLncariLtra system wtuch bad some connection with Kashmir 
lays stress on the wheel or discus (rolva or eudar^rui) of Vishnu 
which is said to be the support of the Universe and the mani¬ 
festation of Creative will. The K^locakra is mentioned as a 
special form of tins cosmic wheel having six spokes’. 

The peculiar doctrine of the Buddhist Kilacakra is that there 
is an Adi-Buddha*, or primordial Buddha God, from whom all 
other Buddhas arc derived. It is possible that it represents a 
lost effort of Central Asian Buddhism to contend with l^Ioslims, 
which instead of denpng the bases of Mohammed's teaching 
tried to show that monotheism (like eveiything else) could be 
found in Buddhism —a method of argument frequent in India. 
The doctrine of the Adi-Buddha was not however new or really 

^ p, 41 , Saint CTturndni Dnt In Bemg. IIMS^ 

p. L5p and J.A.S. Btmg. p. 21^ being of eodw mlicJafl by CbDnu do 

K-OrO^ 

* Sh Kiikl Fue&na. Viahun tVi^ kxSt, ObAg^ Pur^ xu. iL IS, findKorman 

\n TViiwiL III, InL Bdigiori*, Tol. n. p. 8S. AIk AufrHbt, Caf. Cod. Samk. 

* Ees 3<ilifndjefp Inltod. io ihs PdnawdirVr ppv and 60. 

Uic nrtick ^ Adi Baddha" by De la Pouvin In Uidtingd^ Eik}/c. p/ 
Bdigivn and Eihiu. 
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important. For the Indian mind it is unplied in the dogma of 
the three bcMJies of Buddha, for the Samhhogakaya is practically 
an Indian Deva and the Dharmakaya ia the pantheos or Brahm^t, 
Under the influenoc of the KMaeakra the Lamae did not become 
theista in the sense of worshipping one supreme God bat they 
identiiied with the Adi-Boddha some particular deity, Tarying 
according to the sectSp Thus Samontabhadra^ who usually ranks 
as; a BodhUattva—that ia as inferior to a Buddha—was selected 
by some for the honour. The logic of this is hard to explain but 
it b clearly analogous to the procedtire, common to the oldest 
and newest phases of Hindu religion^ by which a special deity 
is declared to be not only all the other go^ but also the universal 
spirits It does not appear that the KEIocakra Tantra met with 
general acceptance. It is unknown in China and Japan and not 
well known in Nepal* 

The K^liacakra adopted all the extravagances of the Tantms 
and provided the principal Buddhas and Bodhisattras with 
epousesp even giving one to the Adi^Buddha himselfExtra¬ 
ordinary as this is from a Buddhist point of vieWp it ia little more 
than the Hindu idea that the Supreme Being became male and 
female for the purpose of producing the universe. But the 
general effect of the system on monostio and religious life was 
bad. Celibacy was not obser^'ed; morals, discipline and doctrine 
alike deteriorated. A striking instance is afioidcd by the 
ceremonies used by Pagspa when receiving Kublai into the 
Church. The Tibetan prelate presumably wished to give the 
Emperor what was best and most important in hb creed and 
selected a formula for in Yoking a demoniac Buddha. 

The latest phase of Lamaism was inaugurated by Tseng- 
kha-pa^s reformation aud ia still vigorous. Politically and socially 
it was of capital importance, for it disciplined the priesthood 

* Sh?, for n fflotlem of thLi, tlu? (Anood- 

^■njTui cdiddEi, pp, 11 md 10) Trjini evA ktiEj^kkni . .Trdm 

Bmluiui T™a Vobam Rndrus Tvam Tvi^m Ajpali Tvani Viytu 

Trwn SOjyM Ttroi C^dfwni* Tvam BfisAnw, Eq« Gapda meludai mh th* 
dtilMH ikcil tht PtoUgiMMu Tliert la ako a boelc «iB«i GapdadirfaciJii In which thn 
V«<tijitA flAtru m Mrd QfuyiM imdo equlvnkiit t* Brahma. S» Mudi^ 

<?nf. 0/ SL MSS. IDlQ-ltillT^ jiL 103d. 

^ mcntitined b a n A-fjial //, p, 395, but k Mt hi Rifciidc^ 

Mltnk CaJaliiQng, 

■ Waddell, p, 131, Faader, pu ^p Ko. 50. 
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and enabled the heads of the Church to rule Tib^t* In doctrine 
it was not. marked by tho importation of new ideas^ but it 
emphasized the worship of Avalokita as the patron of Tibet, 
it sy&tematized the esdsting beliefs about reincarnation, themby 
creating a powerful biorareliy, and it restricted Tantriftnij '^ithont 
abolishing it. But many monasteries persistently refused to 
accept these reforms, 

Tibetan mythology and ceremonial have been described in 
detail by Griinwedel, Waddell and others. The pantheon ia 
prob+ibiy the largest in the world. All heaven and hell ^m to 
meet in it. The originals of the deities are nearly all to be fotind 
in Nepalese Buddhii^m* and the perplexing multipbcity of Bbet 
is chiefly duo to the habit of representing one deity in many 
forms and aspects^ thus making him a dozen or more personages 
both for art and for popular worship. The adoration of saints 
and their images is also more developed tlian in Nepal and forms 
some Dounterpoisc to the provident demonolatiy. 

I win not attempt to catalogue this fotitostio host but 
mcroly notice the principal elements in it* 

The first of these may be called early Buddhist. The figure 
of Sakyamuni i$ frequent in po^ which iUustrate the familial' 
story of his life and the statue in tho oatbedral of Lhasa repr^ 
senling him as a young man is the moat venerated image in aU 
Tibet. The human Buddhas anterior to him abo receive recogni¬ 
tion together with Maitroya. The Pratimoksha is stiD known, 
the Uposatha days are observed and the details of the oidinatiou 
services recall the prescriptions of the Pali Vinaya; formube 
such sj^ the four truths, the eightfold path and the chain of 
camsatiou are stiU in me and form the basis of et hica. 

The later (but gtHl not tantric) doctrines of Indian Mahayan- 
ism are naturally prominent. Tho three bodice of Buddha aio 
weU known and also the series of five Celestial Buddhas with 
corresponding Bodhisattvas and other manifeistations. I feol 
doubtful whether the table given by Waddell* pgn he occopted 

1 NejMloH BuiEtlhiHin kmawH not onlj the Bbjiiil Buddbi^ nod Bc»dhj. 

indading V^jiMuittTa and Va|mdhjmi, hu% tOfo deitiw liJw 
Ya£[l£jlt4lbiti, BhriknU* MwlcT, Kanibull&. In botb> Ncp*3 ajjd jktt found 

pktniTd CjJlni £□ wldcb thfr doidu o| Ui? F^Uj«an (cf At ItMl liin 

prlneLjKkl tif them) ire groupHj accqrdffl^ to Tmk. for an examip|« oaDlaiuliig 
138 dcitlM tbfi frrmlkpiccfl of J'qrlAonf MuddMfith 

* pp^ 3@0-]. 
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as a compendium ol the Lamaist creed. The symmetry b spoiled 
by the ciifitence of other groups such &m the Thirty Buddhas, 
the Thousand Buddhas, and the Buddhas of Healingp and also by 
the habit just mentioned of representing deities in various forms. 
For instance Amoghapa^a, theoretically a form of Avalokita, is 
in pructice distinct. The fact is that Iiamaism accepted the whole 
host of Indiaii Bnddhns and BodMsattvas, wth additions of its 
own. The classificataons made by various sfltnaa and t-antfas 
were not auflBciently dogmatic to become articles of faitbj 
chance and fancy deteTmined the prominence and popularity 
of a given dgure. Among the Buddhas those most worshipped 
are Amitibha, ^kya and Blmishajyagimi or the Buddha 
of Healing: among the Bodhisattvas, Avalokitap Maitrcya and 
&lahju5ri. 

There i^ nothing in the above differing materially from 
Chinese or Japanese Buddhism. The peculiarities of Tibet arc 
hr aught out by the tan trie pha^ which those eotin tries eschewed, 
TJuoe characteristics of Tibetan Tantrisnij which are all more 
or less Indian, may be mentioned. Firstly^ aU deities, even the 
most august, become fantiJlar spirits, who are not fio much 
worshipped as coerced by epella* The neophyte is ioitiated into 
their mysteries by a special ceremonial^: the adept can summon 
them, assume their attributes and attain union with them. 
Seeondl 3 \ great proimnence is given to goddesses, cither m the 
counterparts of male deities or as independent . Thirdly^ deitieB 
appear in various forms, described as mild, angry or fiendish, 
ft is gpecioUy charset eristic of Lamaism that uatm^Uy benevol¬ 
ent deities arc Topresented as raging in furious frenzy. 

Whether the euperhuman beings of Tantriam are Buddhas^ 
Bodhisattvas, or Hindu gods like Mahakala, it is correct to 
describe them as dcitiee^ for they behave and are treated like 
Indian Devas. Besides the rolatively old and einiple forma of 
the various Buddhas and Bodhisattvas, there are many others 
which are usually aecommoclatcd to the sy^em by being 
described m protecting spirits, that is virtuoua and reUgiotiB 
fiends who expend their ferocity on the enemies of the Church. 

Of these Protectors there are two classes, which are not 
mutually exclusive, namely^ the tutelary deities of individuals, 

■ For mu imtliiiB □[ ihj^ nurtLod loliovHi by Tilpatajifi In thn Tmln&it 
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aiid lliG defenders of ihe faith or tutelaries of tho whole Churchy 
The former, who ore extremely import unt in the religious life 
of the Lamas, nro called Yi-dam ami may be compared with the 
Iahtii-devat4s of the Hindus: t he latter or Chad Skyoti aarre^pond 
to the DbartnapAltts. Every Lama setects a Yi-dam either for 
life or for a period. Hie choice moat remain a aecret but be 
himself has no doubts^ as after fasting and meditadon the deity 
will appear to him^. Henceforth ho ovory morning repeats 
formula which are 8uppo$ed to g^ve him the appearance of hia 
tutelary and thus scare away ho^Ho demoiuB. The most 
efBcactous tutelaries ore tan trio forms of tho Dhyftni Buddhism, 
especially Vajrasattmp Vajr&dhara and Amit4ym. The ddty m 
represented not in the gui^ of a Buddha but croumed, robed, and 
holding a thunderbolt, and his attributes appear to bo derived 
from those of Indra®. In hia arms he always clasps a SaktL 
A second class of tutelaries is composed of ao-oaUed Buddhas^ 
accompanied by ^aktis aud terrific in aspect, wLo are muuifesta- 
tioufl of the Biiddhahood for special purposes^ I do not know^ if 
this description is theologically correct^ for these fantastio 
figures have no relation to ajiything deserving the name of 
BudiUusm, but Grunwodcl® has shown that they are comparable 
with the various forma of Siva* This god does not become 
incarnate like Vishnu but manifests him s elf from time to time in 
many dmpee accompanied by a rednue who are sometimes 
merely attentionts^ aud eometimes alternative forms of the Lord. 
Virabhadra, the terrible being CETcated by Siva from himself In 
order to confound Baksha's sacrifioet is a close parallel to the 
demoniac Buddhosof Lamaism. Some of them, such asMahakMa 
and Sam vara ^ show their origin in their nnme^ and tho reat, 
such as Hevajra, Buddhakapila and Yam^ntaka, are ainular. 
Tills last is a common subject for art, a many headed and many 
limbed miuotaur* convulsed by a paroxysm of devilish passion. 
Among his heads the moat conspicnouB is the face of an yet 
this grotesque demon is regarded as a manifestation of the 
benign find intellectual Ifanju^ri whose images in other lands 
are omong the most gracious products of Buddhist sculpture. 

1 The mii.y appnr Ln aa imilflAMj bo tha wanMp^r con c-oklIj 

p4MlllBaa hiinBclf that hi h&B mciivd tho dcnir^ rerelittioiL 

* A fiigaro idonU^od wiUi Imlim or V'airiip^ £b lound in GAndhfMTi BoolptarM. 

* ^tfihaki^r ^ 7 , 
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STofit tulelarj" ddties of this clnm as defenders of the faith 
imd each eect. has oti© or t wo as its special gnardiana^^ The idea 
is artcjcnt for even in the Pitakas, Sakka and other apirita 
respectfully protcxjt the Buddha's discipies, and thoDhaiTnap£k.lafl 
of Oandliaran art are the ancestors of the Chos Skyofi- But in 
Tibet these assume monstrous and manifold disguises. The oldest 
is Vajrapa^ and nearly aU the othem are forme of Siva {such 
as Acala or Mi^gyo-ha who reappeat^ In Japan m Fudo) or 
personages of his retinue. Fight of them are often adored 
coUectively under the name of the Eight Terrible Ones. Several 
of these are well-known figures in Hindu mythology, for though 
the Lamaa usually give Buddhist titles to their principal deities^ 
yet they also venerate Hindu gods^ without any explanation of 
their status. Thus hJigs-rned-nam-mkha says that he composed 
his history with the help of Sivn^, The members of this group 
vary in different enumerationfl but the following usually form 
part of it . 

(a) Hayagnva*, the horse-necked godi In India ho appears 
to ho connected with Vishnu rather than ^iy a. The magic dagger 
with w'hich Lamas believe they can stab demons is said to be 
a form of Mm. The Mongols regard him as the protector of 
hornet, (6) Yama, the Indian god of the deadj^ accompanied by 
a hellish ratio ne including living akektnns. (c) Mahatkla, the 
form of Siva already mentioned. It by his inspiration that 
Pagspa was able to convert Ehubilai Khaii+ (d) Lha-mOp the 
goddess, that ia the sponge of ^iva, (e) IGam-sraii^ a war 
god of Eomew'hiit unDcrtain origin but perhaps a Tibetan form 
of Kfljtikoya. Other deities frequently incliided in this group 
are Yamiiit^ka, mentioned above, Kubm’a or Vai^ravana, the 
Hhidn god of wealtbp and a ddty called the White Brahmi 
f'^&nngspa dKsjpo). This lost is an ordinaiy human figure 
riding on a white horse and brandishiDg a sw'otd. He w^eara 
white clothes and a crown or turban. Ho is perhaps KalkJ who, 
as suggested above, had some connection with the KMacakra. 
^e Eight Terrible Ones and their attendants are represented 
by grotesquely masked figures in the dances and mystery plays 
enacted by Lamas. These performances are said to be still 

• Se# Ttel Soeuljf, voL «. j»rl a ippoadi* n. lOOJ, p. «, 
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kDown among the viJgar aa dancee of the Red Tiger EteviJ, but 
in the licLnd$ of tho YoUow Church hav^ become a histonca! 
dniiTia repreaenting tho pereecution of Bud dhis m under King 
LangKiHx-nia and ite tiltimnte triumph after ho bus boon slain 
hy the help of these ghostly ehampions. 

Lamaist books mention numorons other Indian divinities, 
such as Brahma, the thirty-three Dsvaa^ the Kings of the four 
quarters, etc* These have no particular place in the sj^stem but 
their appearance in art and literature is oaturalp sinco they aim 
decorative though not essential parts of early Buddhism* The 
same may bo said of all the host of NAgast Yakshas, Bakshaaas^ 
etc. But though these multitudinous spirits have been rearranged 
and clas^fied in eonformltj' with Hindu ideas they are not an 
importation but rather part of the old foUdoro of Tibetp in many 
ways identical with tho same stratnin of thought in India. Thus 
tho snake demigods or NAgas^ occupy in both countries a isrge 
place in the popular imagmation. In the higher ranks of the 
Lamaist pantheon all tho figures seem to be imported, but some 
iudigenous godlings have retained a place in the lower classes* 
Such are rDo-rjedega* at first an opponent of BuddMsm as 
preached by Padma-Sambhava but honoured as a deity after 
making due submission, and the Five Kings®, a group of fiereo 
epirits, under the presidency of dPe-dkar. 

It remains to say a word of the numerous goddesses who play 
an important port in Tibetan Buddhiom, os in Hindu Tanfxism. 
They sre usually represented os the female counterparty or 
better halves of male deitiee* but some are yelf-sufficicnt. The 
greatest of these goddesses is TarA^, Though Lamaist theology 
describes her os the spouse of Avalokita ahe is not a single 
personality but a genetic name apphed to a whole doss of 
female deities and, as in many other cases, no clear distinction 
is drawn between her attendants and the forms w^hich ahe 
herself assumes. Origirtally benevolent and depicted with thn 
afitibtitea of Lakshmi she is transformed by a turn of Tibetan 


* Sm JjutfBri. TaDKfld in of Finn&rJJffriQn. 

■ Or live Bodi^ dCia-LSiL, dPiKElK« or Fe-tuir ia by aoma ^lEtonUHi idealised 
with thjft ChiniMe deity YVei-ta Tbia Ifttter in rvpiwTiteEl In the {mtar c*ttrt ot 
motft CMdbh templH. 

■ Icl Tibfltmi BGi^-nuk, m Afau^ol Bnn fihiL For tho wly tktoiy ol Tori 
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imagiiLatjoDt with which the reader iiow fomiliax, into various 
tern hie ahapes and is pcraotically the same as the apouae of 
&vap oelebmtcd in the Tantra^ tinder eomttlcse names. Twenty* 
one Tariis me often entimerated in a list said to be well known 
eFen to the laity^ and tliere are others. Among them are (a) tho 
Green TAra, t he coimnonest lomi in Tibet, (6) The White 
nmeh worshipped by Mongols and supposed to he incarnate in 
the Tsar of Ruasia. (c) Bhfikufjp a dark bluoj angiy, frowning 
form, (d) TJsh^havijaya*, a graceful and benevolent form 
known to the Japanese. She is montionod in the Horiuji palm- 
leaf manuscript which dates from at least GOD a.d. (e) Pama- 
riavari^ represented as wearing a girdle of leaves and aUo called 
Gandhaifp FiiiAcj and Snrva-SavaranAm Bhagavati®. She is 
apparently the goddess of an aboriginal tribe in. India. 
if) Knmkalla, a goddess of richc&i inharbiting caves. She ifl said 
to have given great wealth to the fifth Grand Lamap and though 
she might be suspected of being a native deity was known hi 
Nepal and India^. 

The Goddess Marici, often depicted vrith Tara, appeam to 
be distinct and in one form is represented with a bow's head 
and knoVi^ as VajravoriLhf. such she is incarnate in the 
abbesses of seversi monostoriee, particularly Samdlng on lake 
Yamdok*. 

A notice of Tibetan Buddhism can hardly avoid referring to 
the use of praying wheels and the celebrated fonnula Om mai^ 
padnie hum. Though these are among the most oonspicnous and 
ubiquitous features of Lamamm tbeir origin ia strangely obscure*. 
Attempts to Connect the praying wheel with the wheel of the 
law^ the cakravariin and other uses of the wheel in Indian 
symbolkm, are irrelevant, for the object to be explained is not 
reaUy a wheel but a barrel, large or Email, containing written 
prayers, or even a whole libriuy. Those who turn the barrel 

' Witdiitl], p. SBa 

* Tibetan 

■ (X Wlut«^b£^'i fftates3»nt (Gijda of S. indift, p. 70) tbst wDtuen 

WOralupplllg oert^ m eirnd opiy is tie twigt lh» milnOAA trtfc 

* Sm Foachei-, Imik. HoKddhique, laoo, c, und TaiiioAtM if. 
p. lass. 

* S« Wi^olL Oranwiedci] HeniA to kmuitI Vuin-VodUi! u diaUzwt £ccm 
Miulcl 

* Ai fcir iMtonM la ^ the of wdfwhip in Indtii. 
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acquire all the merit arietog from repeating the prayers or 
n >j^ling the books- In Tibet this form of dcToUoq ie a national 
mania. People cany am all prayer wheels in their hands as they 
walk and place large ones in rivers to be turned by the current. 
In Cluna> Japan and Korea ve find revolving libraries and 
occasional praying machines, though not of quite the same form 
as in Tibet^, but, so far as 1 know, there is nothing to show that 
these were not introduced from Tibet into China and thence 
found fheic way further East. The hypotheds that they were 
knou'o in India and thence exported to Tibet on one side and 
China on the other naturally suggests Itself, but the total 
absence of praying machines in India as well as in the ruined 
cities of Central Asia and the general Hindu habit of regarding 
Bcriptures and spells aa words rather than written documents 
lend it no support. It may be that when the illiterate Tibetoas 
first became acquainted with mitten prayers, they invented 
this singular method of utilizing them without reading them. 

Equally obscure is the origin of the formula Om maip padme^ 
bum, which permeates Tibet, uttered by every human voice, 
revolved in countless machines, graven on the rocks, printed on 
flags. It is obviously a Dhat-oni^ and Iheno is no reason to doubt 
that it came to Tibet with tho first introduction of Buddhism, 
but also no record. Tho oatliest passage hitherto quoted for its 
occurrence is a Chinese translation made between 980 and 1001 
A.D * and said to correspond with the Konjur and the earliest 
bmtorieal mention of its use us found in Wfilelm de Bubruk (1204) 
And in the writings of Bu-ston^. The first legend of its ori^ is 
contained in the Manikambum, a w'ork of doubtful age and 

^ Sifilier In d& Daiisch, GexUttiL r- M. 

1909-1^1^35. 

* Pfuimc^ iB aJid to be ccmunooly pniiudaimd pemif. 
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aulhorahip lint porbops as old as the ceatuiy^. The 

popularity of the prayer may date from the time when the 
pontiffs of Lhasa wei^ recognked aa incamationa of Avalokiia. 
The first and last words are mystie syllables aueb as often oociir 
in these formtilte, Mapi padme is generally interpreted to mean 
the jewel in the lotus^ but Thomas has pointed out that it is 
mono coDsonapt with grajumar and usage to regard the syllables 
as one word and the vooatiTe of a femininD title similar to 
Padmapilpip one of Avalokita’s many names. The analogy of 
similar spells supports this mteipretation and it seems probable 
that the formula was originally an inyocation of the f5akti under 
the title of Manipadm4^ although so far as I know it is now 
r^orded by the Tibetans aa on address to the male Avalokita. 
It has also been suggested that the prominenoe of this prayer 
may be due to Manieho^an influenee and the Idea that it eon- 
tainod the name of Mani. The suggestion is not absurd for in 
many instances Monichseism and Buddhism were ruiied together^ 
but if it were true we should expect to find the formula frequently 
used in the Tarim basin, but of such use there is no proof. 

^ lot thifl logmd, wEtet id long bi3,t Dot ydiy iilummAtiugp Roekliiirn Lojuf 

be ijumm, ppL 326-3^, 

* HJOe. pL 4U, Tnank^, ih. lOlfl, PJX He point* out tho 

pftnSiJ betvi^n th* tliM fpimnlA! Dm m^ftkari mum: Qm mo^ipadmt Aitm.* Dm 
atjntpdni Amw, iLe hytnn to Dut^ in HflMbtilr. Bh^maparp 71 W (liko mmy 
othm hjrmaftJ contaEoj k Iqb^ itiing of famiiiliiA nxsatiT» ending is e or iL 
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TIBET {coniini^ed) 

Szcra 

Lamaism m divided into various sects, whicb eoncem the clergy 
rather than tho laity^ The differences in doctrine are not very 
importATit. Each sect has special tutelary deities, script ures and 
practiced of itd own but they all tend to borrow from one 
another whatever indpiree mpeot or attracts wortshipperd. Tho 
baser sort try to maintain their dignity by imitating the institu- 
Hons of the superior sects, hub the superior cannot afford to 
neglect popular sapcrstitions. So the general level is much the 
same. NevertbelcsSp these acetariun differences arc not without 
practical importance for each sect has monasteties and a 
hierarchy of its own and is outwardly distinguished by peculi* 
aritied of costumej especially by the hat. Furtherj though the 
subject has received little investigation, it is probable that 
different sects possess different editions of the Kanjur or at any 
rate respect different hookah Since the seventeenth century the 
Gduppa has been recognized os the established churoh and the 
divinity of the Grand Lama is not disputed, but in earlier times 
there were many monastic quarrels and forced converaionB. In 
the eighteenth century the Red clergy intrigued with the 
Gurkhas in the hope of supplanting their Yellow brethren and 
even now they are so powerful in eastern Tibet that this hope 
may not be unreasonable, should political troubles shake the 
hierarchy of Lhasa. In spite of the tendency to borrow both 
what h good and what is bad, some secte are on a higher grade 
intellectually and morally than others. Thus tho elder sects do 
not insist on celibacy or abstinence from alcohol, and Tantriem 
and magic form the major part of religion, whereas the Gelugpa 
or catablished churoh maintains strict discipline, and tantrie and 
magical rites, though by no means prohibited, arc at least 
practised in moderation. 

Set^g aside the earliest period, the bi&tory of Buddhism 
in Tibet is briefly that it was eatabiished by Padma-Sambhava 

^ Sh} for iuaL&utM thfi particalAn giVEmai to TtriQiii bmnahjM of the I^ytpg-mA pa 
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abotit 750, Informed by Atl^ about 1040 and again reformed 
by Tsong-kha-pa about J4(K), The aeots coitespond to these 
opocha. The oldest elaiin^ to presarve the teaching of Padma- 
SamhhaYa^ those of middle date are oflahoots of the movement 
started by Ati^a, and the newest represents AtiSa*a principal 
sect corrected by the second reformation. The oldest sect is 
known as Njing-ma-pa or rNyiA-ma-pa, aignifying the old ones, 
and also as the Bed Church from the colour of the hats worn 
by the clergy^ Among its suhdivisiQns one called the sect of 
Udyina^, in reference to Padtna-SambhaYa^s birtijplace, appears 
to be the most ancient and still exists in the Himalayas and 
eastern Tibet. The JTyingma Lamas ore said to have kept the 
necromancy of t-lie old Tibetan religion more fully than any 
of the reformed acets. They pay special worship to Padma- 
Sambhava and accept the revdalions ascribed to him. Celibacy 
and abstinence are raroly observed m their monasteries but these 
am by no means of low repute^ Among the more celebrated are 
Dorje-dog and ]UmdolUng: the great monastery of Pemiougebi^ 
in Sikbim is a branch establisbineat of the latter. 

Of the sects origiiiating in AtMa^s roformationi the principal 
was the Kudompa^^ but it has lost much of its importance 
because it was remodelled by T&ong-kha-pa and hence hardly 
exists to-day aa m Independent body. The Sakya sect ia 
Connected with the great monasteiy of the same name situated 
about fifty miles to the north of Mount Everest and founded 
in 1071 by Sokya, a royal prince. It acq^uirGd great political 
importance, for from 1270 to 1340 its abbots were the rulers of 
Tibet. The historian Taran^tha belonged to one of its aub-Bects, 
and about 1000 aettled in Mongolia where ho founded tho 
monastery of Urga and cstablbhed the lino of reincarnate Lamas 
which atiU. rulea there. B ut shortly after his death tins monastery 
wuB forcibly taken over by the Yellow Church and is still the 
centre of its mfiuence in Mongolia, In theology the Sakya offers 
nothing specially distinctive but it mixes the Tontras of the old 
and new sects and according to Waddell^ ia practically india- 
tingnb^hable from the Nying'Hia-pa. The same is probably true 
of the Kor-gyu-pa* said to have been founded by Morpa and 

^ Urpycn-p^ <ff I>uikH:ii«La>p4. 

• bKfeh-^l>iLm«.p4L 

* bKAh-^brO^ud-pa. 
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his follower Milarapa;^ wlio an example of fiolitaiy and 
wandering lives. It is sometlmos described as a Nying-ma 8CCt^ 
but appaara to date from after Ati&i^s reforms, although it has 
a strong tendency to revert to older practicea. It has several 
important suh'Secte, sneh as the Karmapa found in Sikhim and 
Darjiling, oa well as in Tibetj the Dugpa which is predominant 
in Shotan and perhaps in Lodok^^ and the Dikiing-pa, whieh 
owns a large monastery one hundred miles north-east of Lhasa. 
Milarapa (or Mila), the cotton-clad saint who wandered over the 
Snow-land in the light garments of an Indian ascetic, is perhaps 
the post picturesque figure in Lamaism andin some ways romindfl 
us of St Francis of Assisi^, He waa a worker of miraclea and* what 
is rarer in Tibet, a poet. Hia compositions knowTi as the 
Hundred Thousand Songs are still popular and show the same 
delicately senaitive love of nature as the Psalms of the Thera- 
g&th&. 

The main distmotion is between the Gelugpa or Yellow 
Chvuxh and all the other sects* This is merely another way of 
saying that Atl^ refonned the eormpt superstitions which he 
found but that hie reformed church In its turn b^ame corrupt 
and required correction. This was given by Taong-kha-pa who 
belonged originally to the Kadampa. He collected the scattered 
members of thia sect, remodelled its disciplincp and laid the 
foundations of the ^stem which made tho Onmd Lamas rulers 
of Tibet. In externals the Gelugpa is characterized by the use 
of the yellow cap and the veneration paid to Tsong-kha-pa's 
imagen Its Lamas are all celibate and hereditaty succession is 
not recognised. Among the many great establishments which 
belong to it arc the four royal monasteries or Ling in Lha^; 
Gandan, Depung and Serra near Lhasa; and Tashilhonpo, 

It hm often bean noticed that the ^rvices performed by tho 
Gelugpa'* and by tho Koman Catholic Church are strangely 

^ 5«iidbciY^ UtmUfOot of TOKSan^ jk S07, 

^ AuthurjUfifl difTet JU to tJi* iwaw oJ Uib leeb cwni HImb and mIW 
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^niilar iti ftppeanuicD. la thia an mst-anca of borro^log ox of 
Convergence! On the odo liBixd it is etated that tharg were 
:RomaTi miasioma in Amdo in Tsong-kba-pa'a youth, and the 
reaembiances are such as would be naturaj if ho had Been great 
celebr&tiDns of the mass and taken hints. In essentjola the 
similarity is small but in extemala such as the vestments and 
head-dreasea of the ofiBeinnts, the arrangement of tlio aholTt ^d 
tlie general miae-eH-scin^f it is atrikmg. On tho other hand many 
points of fescmblonce in eeromonial, though not oU, are also 
found in the older Japanese seots^ where there can hardly be 
any question of imitating Christianity, and it would seem that 
a fitnal common to Tibet and Japan can be explained only as 
borrowed from India. Further, although Taong-kha pa may 
have come in contact with missionaiies, ig it likely that he 
had on opportunity of seeing Roman rites performed with any 
pomp! It is in the great choral services of the two religions that 
the resemblance is visible, not In their simpler ritual. For the^ 
reasons, I think that tho debt of Lamaism to the Catholic Church 
must be regarded os not profven, while admitting tho tesom- 
blance to be so striking that we should bo justified in concluding 
that Tsong-kba-pa copied Roman ceremonialj, could it be shown 
that he was acquainted with it* 

The life and ritual of tho Lamas have often been described:^ 
and I need not do more than refer the reader to the detailed 
account given by Waddell in his Buddhism of but it is 

noticeable that the monastic system is organized on a larger 
scale and inBpired by more energy than in any other countryi 
The monasteries of Tibet, if inferior to those of Japan in the 
middle ageSi arc the greatest Buddhist establishments now 
existing. For instance Depiir^ has 7000 monks, Gerra 5500 
and Tashilhimpo 3SOO: at Uiga in Mongolia there are said to 
bo One is not surprised to hear that these institutiotis 

are veritable towns with their own police and doubtless the 
spirit of discipline learned in managing such large bodies of 
monks has helped the Lamaist Chmoh in the government of 
the country. AL» these monasteries are universities. Candidates 
for ordination study a course of theology and are not received 

chuKL li I««q«i lo bfU4V* iLn the ritiica r^mhU^ 
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tta tipYicea or full monks unless they po^ successiTo nTnm»T^ft 
tiotw, In every monastery tlieio is a, central temple in wbicb 
tlio^onks assemble several times a day to chant lengthy choral 
offices. Of these there are at least five, the first before dawn and 
the last at 7 p.m. Though the value of Lamas’ learning nrnj 
ritual may be questioned, it is clear that many of tliem lead 
strenuous lives in the service of a religion which, if fantastic, 
still expresses with peouliar intensity the beliefs and emotions 
of the Tibetans and Mongols and has forced men of violence to 
believe that a power higher than their own is wielded by intellect 
and asccdciam. 

Them seems to be no difference between Tibetan and 
Mongolian Lamaism in deities, doctrines or observances^. 
Alongolian Lamas imitate the uEages of Tibet, study them when 
they can and recite their services in Tibetan, although they 
have translations of the scriptures in their own language. Well 
read priests in Peking have told me that it is better to study 
the canon in Tibetan than in Mongol, because complete copies 
in Mongol, if extant, are practieally unobtainablo. 

The politica] and military decadence of the Mongols has been 
asmbed by some aut hors to Lamaism and to the su bstitution of 
priestly for warlike ideals. But such a substitution is not likely 
to have taken place except in minds prepared for it by other 
causes and it does not appear that the Moslims of Contra! Asia 
are more virile and vigorous than the Buddhists. The collapse 
of the Mongols can bo eaedly illuatrated if not explained by the 
fate of Turks and Tartars in the Balkan Peninsula and Russia. 
WhoTOver the Turks are the ruling race they endeavour to 
assert their superiority over all Christians, often by violent 
methods. But when the poritions are reversed and the Christians 
become rulers as in Bulgaria, the Turks make no resistance but 
either retire or acquiesce meekly in the new regime. 
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JAPAN 

Tnia work as originally planned contained a section on Japanese 
Btiddhiam consisting of three ohaptere, but after it had been 
sent to the publiabers I was appointed H.M. Ambassador in 
Tokyo and I decided to omit this section. Let not any Japaneso 
suppose that it contained disparaging criticism of his country 
or its religions. It would, I hope, havo given no ofTence to either 
Buddhists or Shintoists, but an ambassador had better err on 
the side of discretion and refrain from public comments on the 
institutions of the country to which he is accredited. 

l^e omission is regrettable in so far as it prevents me from 
noticing some of the most interesting and beautiftU deTclop- 
ments of Buddhism, hut for historical purposes and the investi¬ 
gation of the past the loss is not great, for Japanese Buddhism 
throws little light on ancient India or even on ancient China. 
It has not influenced other coimttiea. Its interest lies not in 
the lellca of antiquity which it has pregerved but tn the new 
shape and setting which a race at once assitnilative and inventive 
has given to old ide^- 

Though the doctrine of the Buddha reached Japan from 
China through Korea^, Chinese and Japanese Buddhism difler 
in several respects, LAmaism never gained a footing in Japan, 
probably because it was the religion of the hated Mongols. 
There was hardly any direct intetcotiree with India, Whereas 
the state religion of China was frequently hostile to Buddhism, 
in Japan such relations were generally friendly and from the 
seventh century until the Meiji era an arrangemeDt known as 
Ryo-bu Shinto or two-fold Shinto was in force, by which 
Shinto shrines were with few eiceptions handed over to the 
custody of Buddhist priests, native deities and historical 
^rsonages being declared to bo mani/cstationa of various 
Buddhas and BodHsattvas. Again, Buddhism in Japan has 
had a more intimate connection with social, political and oven 
mihtary matters in various periods than in China. This is one 

* Ths iccc^pte^ date E# a.e, 552, 
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for its chief charncterietic, namely, the large number and 
d^tinct chfirncter of its Beets, They am not merely achoola like 
the leligioas divisions of India and China, but real sects with 
divei^nt doctrines and jfomctimes antagonistic to one another. 

It became the fashion in Japan to talk of the twelve sects, 
but the names given are not always the same. 

One of the eommonest lists is as foUows^: 

1. Knsha. 5 Hosso. 9. Jodo. 

2- 6, Kcgon. lo. Zon. 

3. Ritsu-shn or Kisshu 7. Tendai. li, Shin 

4, Sanron. g. Shingon, 12. Sichiren. 

This m is hietorically coiroct, but Xos. are almost or 

qmte extmct, and the number twelve is therefore sometimes 
made up as follows: 

1. Hosso. 5 . Yflzu Nembuten. 

3. Kegon. g. Jodo. 

3. Teiidai. 7. Rinzai. 

4. Sbingon. 8. S6do. 

Here Xos. 7, 3, 0 ate subdivisions of the Zen and IS and 12 
are two small scots, 

<ii8tinguish two classes, 
'^e first eight, called by the Japanese HasshS, are all old and 
all impoi^d from China. They represent the Buddhism of the 
hiara and Hei-an periods. The other four all arose after il70 
and were alt remodelled, if not created, in Japan. Chronologically 
the »cte may be longed as foUowa, the dates marking the 
fQtuidatjoti or introdiic^tion of each : 

(i) Sewnth centwy; Sanron, 025; Jo-jitsu, 025; Hosso, 
657; Kusha, 060. 

S.l century; Kegon. 735; Ritsn, 745. 

(IV) TweUth Md thirteenth oenturiee: YuzO Kembntsu, 
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All Japanese socta of importJUKie ape Maliayamst. The 
Hirtayaim ia represented only by the Ku^m^ Jo-jitsu and 
Ri^hiK The two former arc botii extinct: Ihe third BtiU nnmbcra 
a few adhorcnlB^ but m not anti-MidiayamBt. It merely uislsts 
on the importanoo of diadpUne^ 

Though the Kosao and Kogon eecta are not extliiet, their 
Bundval ia due to their monastic possessions rather than to the 
vitality of Uielr doctriuesj but the great Hsets of the iiinlh 
(sjntury^ the Tendai and Shingon, are Btill Sourishing. For somo 
eeven hundred years^ especially in the Fufiwara periodp they 
had great influence not only in art and literature, but in political 
and even in military matters^, for they maintained large bodies 
of troops consisting of soldlor monka or mercenaries and 
were a conmderable memco to the socular authority* So serious 
was the danger fait to be that in the sixteenth century Nobonaga 
and Hideyoshi dcatroyed the great monasteries of Hicizan and 
Kegoro and the pretensions of the Buddhist Church to temixn’al 
power were brought to an end* 

But apart from this political activity* new sects which 
appeared in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries suited the 
popular needs of tho time and u^re a sign of true religious life. 
Two of these sects, the Jodo and Sluji^u^ are Amidist—that 
is to say they teach that the only or at lePL^t the best way of 
winning salvation is to appeal to the mercy of Amida, who urill 
give hifl woRshippcre a place in has paradise after death. Tho 
Jodo is relatively old fashioned* and does not differ much in 
practice from the worship of Amida as seen in China, but the 
Shinshu has no exact parallel eieowhere* Though it has not 
introduced many innovations in theology* its abandonment of 
monastic discipline* its progressive and popular spirit and its 
conspicuous succc!^ make it a distinct and remarkable typo. 
Its priests marry and eat meat: it has no endowments and relies 
on voluntari’ eubftcription* yet its temples are among the largiest 
and most eonspicuous Ui Japan. But the hierarchical spirit is 
not absent and ^ce Shinshu piieste oan tnarry^ there arose tho 
institution of hereditary abbots W"ho w^ere even moro like barons 
than the cehhate prelates of tho older sects. 

The Nichiren sect is a purely Japanese growth, without any 
prototype in China, and is a protest against Amidism and an 
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attempt to restore —the historical Buddho^—to hie proper 

position from which he has been ousted. Nichiien, the founder, 
is ono of the most picturesque figures of Japanese lustory* 
ELs teuchiiig^ which was based on the Lotus Sfltrat remark¬ 
able for its combative spirit and ho bknsalf played a considerable 
part- in the politicB of bis ago, followers form one of the 
most influential and conspicuous sects at the present day^ 
although not so numerous as the Amidiets. 

Zen IB the Japanese equivalent of Cb'an or DbySjia and ia 
the name given to the sect founded in Chino, by Bodhidbarzna. 
It is said to have been iatrodueed into Japan in the saveuth 
centurji but died out. Loterj nndor the Ho|5 Regents, and 
especially during the Ashikaga period, it flouiiEhed exceedingly* 
ZcQ ecclesiastics managed polities like the French cardinals 
of the seventeenth century and profoundly influenced art and 
literature j since they produced a long line of painterB and 
waiters. But the most intoresting feature in the histozy of thifi 
sect in Japan is that^ though it proRerves the teaching of Bodhi^ 
dhanua without much chougCp yet it unden^ent a curious social 
metamorphosis, for it became the chosen creed of the militaTy 
claaa and contributed not a lifctlo to the Bushido or code of 
chivalry. It is strange that this mystical doctrine should have 
spread among warriors, bat its insistence on simplicity of IflCj 
discipline of mind and body^ and concentratiou of thought 
harmom7;ed with their ideals. 

Apart from diffeiences of doctrine such as divide the Shinshu, 
Niciiiren and Zen, Japancso secte aho w a remarkable tendency 
to mnitiply subdivisions, duo chiefly to disputes ag to the 
proper succession of abbots. Thus the Jddo sect has four sub¬ 
sects, and the first and second of tliese are again subdivided 
into sis and four respectively. And so vnih many others. Even 
the little Ji sect, which is credited with only 559 temples in all 
Japan^ indudes thirteen subdivisions. 
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INFLUENCE OF CHRISTIANITY IN INDIA 

In phrases like tho above title, the ii'ord influence is easy and 
convenient. When wo hesitate to describe a belief or usage as 
borrowed or derived, ifc comes pat to say that it shows traces 
of external influence. But in what circumstoncea is such in- 
Busnee exeroisedl It is not the neoessaiy rosult of contact^ for 
in the east of Europe the Christian Church has not become 
mohammedanized nor in Poland and Boiimania has it contracted 
any taint of Judaism, In these ca^e there is dLffcreno& of race 
aa well as of religion. In hiisinc^ the Turk and Jew have some 
oommon ground with tho oriental Christian: in social life but 
little and in lehgion none at aU« Europe has aometimea showu 
an interest in Asiatic icligionsj but on the whole an antipathy 
to them« Christianity originated in Falestme^p which is a 
Mediterranean rather than an Asiatic country, and ita most 
important forma, particularly the Roman Catholic Church, took 
sliape on European soil. Such cults os the worship of Isis and 
Mithra were prevalent in Europe but they gained their first 
footing aiTipng Asiatic slaves and soldiers and would perhaps 
not have maintomed themselves among European exmverts only. 
And Buddhism, though it may have attracted individual minda^ 
has never produced any general impression west of India, Both 
in Spain and in south-eastern Europe Rhiiu was the religion of 
invaders and made surprisingly few converts. Christian heretics, 
such os the Nci^toriaiis and Monophyaites, who were expelled 
from Constantinople and had their home in Asia, left the west 
alone and proselytisjed in the east. The peculiar detestation 
felt by the Church for tho doctrines of the Manichieaiis was 
perhaps partly due to the fact that they were in spirit Asiatic. 
And the converse of this antipathy is also true: tho progresa of 
Christianity in Asia has been insignificant. 

But when people of the same ra<x3 profesa different creedsp 
these creeds do influence one another and tend to approximate. 
This is specially remarkable in India, where Islam, in theory 
the uncompromising opponent of imago worship and polytheism* 
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is BOmetijiieB in pnicdoe imdi^ingnmhable from the [ower 
superstitionB of Hinduisin. Li the middle ages Buddhism acid 
Hinduism converged tmtii they comclded so completely that 
Buddhism di^ppeared. In China it often needs an expert to 
distuigiiish the manlfestatJong of Taoism and Buddhism: In 
Japan Buddhism and the old naiional religion wem combined 
in the mixed worship knoi^Ti as Ryoba Shlntd. In the British 
Isles on impartial obsen’Or would probably notice that Anglicans 
uud EngUidi Roman CaUioUcs (not Irish perhaps) have more in 
common than they thhLbp 

There are clearly two sets of caus^ which may divide a 
race betw'Ocn rehgioiLs: Internal movementsj such as the ritse of 
Buddliism, and external impulaos, $ueh as missions or conquest. 
Conquest ptire and simple is best lUustrated by the history of 
Islam^ also by the conversion of Mexico and South America to 
Roman Catholicisiu^ But even when conversion is pacificj it 

generally be found that, LE it is sueoessful on a largo scale^ 
it means the iutroductien of more than a creed. The religlouE 
leader in Ills own country can trust to hla eloquence and power 
over his bearerB. The real support of t-ho missionary^ however 
littlo he may like the idea, is usually that he lepcessnts a 
superior type of civilization. At one time in their career Buddhism 
and Christianity were the greatest agencies for spreudiog civi¬ 
lization in Asia and Europe respectively. They brought with 
them art and literature: they had the encouragement of the 
most enlightened princes: those who did not accept them in 
many cases lemamcd obviously on a low'er leveL Much the 
same thing happens in Africa to-day. The natives who accept 
Mohammedanism or Christiamiy are moved, not by tbo argu- 
ments of the Koran or Bible, but by the idea that it is a fine 
thing to be like an Arab or a European. A pagan in Uganda 
LB literally a pagan; an urdnstructed rustic from a distant 
village* 

Now if we consider the rdations of India with the wo 
find on neitlier side the conditions which usually rendor pro¬ 
paganda Buccessful. Befom the Mohammedan Invasions and the 
Portugue^ conquest of Goa, no faith can have pECBCntod itself 
to the Hindus with anything like the pjtertigo which marked 
the advent of Buddhism in China and Japan, Alexander opened 
a road to India for Hellenic culture and with it camo some 
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leligioiia ideas, but tho Greeks had no missionsty spirit and 
if there wore any early Christian missions they must have been 
on a small scale . The same is true of the west: if Asoka^s missions 
reached their destination, they failed to inspire any record of 
their doings. Still there waa ti^c by land and sea. The Hindus, 
if solf-complaceDt, were not averse to new ideas, anil before the 
ostabliahment of Christianity there was not much bi^try in 
the west, for oiganiiced reli^on was unknown in linrope: 
practices might be forbidden as immoral or anti-social but 
such expressions as contrary to tho Bible or Koran had no 
equivalent. Old worships wore felt to bo unsatisfying: new ones 
were freely adopted r mysteries were relished. There was no 
invasion, nothing that suggested foreign conquest or alarmed 
national jealousy, but the w'ay waa open to ideas, though 
they can some of auffering transformation on their long 
journey. 

As I have repeatedly pointed out. Hinduism and Buddhism 
are essentially religions of central and eaatoin, not of weatom 
Asia, but they came in contact with the west in several regions 
and on enquiry into the influence which they exercised or felt 
can be subdivided. There is the question whether they owe any¬ 
thing to Christianity in their later developments and also the 
question whether Christianity has borrowed any thirigfrom them >. 
Other questions to be considered are the relations of Indian 
religions to Zoroastrianism in ancient and to Islam in more 
recent times, which, if of leas general interest than problems 
involving Christianity, are easier to investigate and of oonsidor- 
able importance. 

Let us begin with the influence of Ouistianity on Indian 
religion. For earlier periods tho record of contact between 
Hindns and Christiana is fragmentary, but the evidence of the 
last two centuries may give a dgnificaat indication as to tho 
effect of early Christian influence. Xn these two centuries 
Christianity has been presented to tho Hindus in the most 
favourable circumstanoes: it has come as the religion of the 
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govoroing power and aa^iated with Europoau chilization: it 
has not> like MohainiDedanism, been propagated by force or 
accompanied by any in tolerance which couid awaken repugnance;, 
bnt its doctrinei hare been preached and expounded by private 
mifisionarica, if not always with skill and sympathy, at least 
witli zeal and a deeiro to persuade. The result ia that according 
to the oencns of 291 i there are now 3,a70,OOO Cluistians in¬ 
cluding Europeans, that is to say, a sect a [ittle stronger than 
the Sikhs as against more than sixty-six million Mohammedans. 
Of these 3,876^000 many are dmwTi from the lowest castes or 
from tribes that are hardly conaideiied as Hindus. Borne 
religious a^^aociations, generally knowm as Soma}, have been 
founded under the indncnoe of European philosophy as much as 
of Christianity: imitatiDn of European civilization (which is 
quite a different thing from Chmtiauity) is vlaJbla in the objects 
and methods of religious and phUanthropic msiitutions: some 
curious mixed sects of smali numerical strength have been 
formed by the fusion of Cinistlan with Hindu or Mohammedan 
elements or of fdl three together. Yot tiie religioufl thought and 
customs of India in general fleem hardly conscious of contact 
with Christianity: there is no sign that they liave felt any fancy 
for the theology of the Athanasian Creed or tho coremoniefl of 
the Roman Catholic Church which might have interested 
^cuiative and ritualistic minds. Similarly, thongh inteilectmal 
mtercourae between Imilia and China was long and fairly intimate 
and though the influence of Indian thought on China was very 
g^t, yet the influence of China on Indian thought is negli¬ 
gible. This being bo, it would be rash to believe without good 
evidence that, in the past, doctrines which have penetrated 
Indian literature during centuries and have found acceptance 
with untold milhons ow^e their origin to obscure foreign colonists 
or missions. 

W riters w ho wish to prove that Indian religions are indebted 
to Christianity often approach their task with a certain mis- 
conceptioUi They assume that if at some remote epoch a few 
Btray Christians reached India, they could overcome without 
diffionlty the barriers of language and social usage and further 
that their doctrine would be accepted as something new and 
striking which would straightway influence popular ^mperstition 
and philosophic thought. But LyaH gives a jester perspeedve 
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in his poem about the Meditations of a Hindu Prince who, 
grown sceptical in the quest of truth, listene to the ''word of 
the English,” and finds it; 

" Naught but the world wide stoiy how the earth and the hoaTcns 
began. 

How tho gods wore ghid and angry and a deity onoe woa iDEm.'’ 

Many doctrines preached by Chrisdanity such as tho tovo 
of God, salvation by faith, and the mcamation, had been thought 
out in India liefore the Chris tiiui cm, and w'hen Christian mls- 
eionaries preached them they probably seemed to thoughtful 
Hindus a now and not very adequate TCTsion of a veiy old tale. 
On the other hand tho central and peculiar doctrine of dogmatic 
Christianity is that the world has been saved by the death of 
Christ, If this doctrine of the atonement or the sacrifice of a 
divine being liad appeared in India os an importation from the 
west, wo might justly talk of the influenco of Christianity on 
Indian rcIigioD, But it is uukno^vn in Hinduism and Buddhism 
or (since it is rush to make absolute atatemonta about these 
vast and multifarious growths of speculation) it is at any rate 
exceedingly rare. These facts create a prusnmption that the 
lesemblnnccs between Christianity and Indian leligioD are due 
to coincidenoe rather than borroiving, unteae borrowing can be 
clearly proved, and this conclusion, thongb it may seem tame, 
is surely a source of satisfaction. The divagations of human 
thought are manifold and its oonclusions oftencontradietory, but 
if there is anything that can be called truth it is but natural that 
logic, intuition, philosophy, poetry, learning and oaintstiip 
should in diffeieut countries i^motunes attain gimtln-r resulta. 

ChrisUanJly, like other western ideas, may have teaobed 
India both by land and by sea. After the conquests of Alexander 
had once opened the route to the Indus and established HeUen- 
ietio kingdoms in iU vicinity, the ideas and art of Greece and 
Rome journeyed without difiiculty to the Panjab, arriving 
perhaps oe somewhat wayworn and cosmopolitan travellers but 
still clearly European, A certain amount of Christianity may 
have come along this track, but for any historical investigation 
clearly tho first question is, what ia tho earliest period at which 
we have any record of its presence in India! It would appear'^ 

* See Gnrbc and Hhrauk, HuA'on iind An^mtunf dta CkrMf«nfunu, tL Chiy. 
eo«tom (Horn, in Job, 2.2) wriiiBg at tiiroond ol tin Jbnnb ceatuiy vpcattoISjruiu, 
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that the Erst alloBions to the presence of ChrietianE in Parthiai 
Bactria and the border landE of India date from the third 
century and that tho oldest account^ of Christian commiinities 
in Bouthcm India is the narrative of Cosmos Indicoplen&teB 
(c. 525 These latter Christians probably came to India by 
aea from Persia in consequence of the persecutions Avhich raged 
there m 243 and 414+ exactly as at a later date the Parsees 
escaped the violence of the MoslimB by emigrating to Gujarat 
and Bombay* 

Tlie story that the Apostle Thomas preached in some part 
of India has often been used as an argument for the early 
introduction and influence of Christianity, but recent autlioritie^ 
agree in thinking that it is legendary or at best not provable* 
The tale occurs firat in the Acta of St Thomas^, the Syriac tost 
of which is considered to date from ahont 250^ It relatca how 
the apostle was sold as a elavo skilled In architecture and coming 
to the Court of Gundaphar^ king of India, undertook to build 
a palace but expended the moneys given lo him in charity and^ 
when called to account, explained that he was building for the 
king a palace in heaven, not made with hands. Thb smmdB more 
like an echo of some Buddhist J&taka 'aTitten in praise of liber¬ 
ality than an embelliahmcntof any real biography. Other legenda 
make flouthem India the sphere of Thomas’s activity, though 
he can hardly have taught in both Madras and Parthia, and a 
similar uncertainty is indicated by the tradition tliat his rebes 
u'ere transported to Edessa, which douhtIe$$ meana that ac- 
oording to other aceoimte he died there. Tradition coimccte 
Thomas with Part-hians quite as much iis with Indians, and, if 
he really contributed to the^ dijOhision of Christianity, it is more 
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likely that; he labouied in the western part ef Parthia than on 
its extreme eastern frontiers. Tlie feet that there really was an 
Indo-ParthJan king with a name something like C^ndophares 
no mote makes the kgend of St Thomas historical than the 
fact that there was a Bohemian king with a name something 
like Wenccslas makes the Christmae carol containing that name 
historical. 

On the other hand it is clear that during the early centuries 
of our era no definite frontier in the religious and jiitellectuat 
sphere can be drawn between India and Persia. Christianity 
reached Persia early: it fomeued part of the composite creed of 
IManiT who was bom about 21G, and Christians were persecuted 
m S43. From at least the third century onwards Christian ideas 
fnay have entered India, but this does not authorue tiio assump¬ 
tion that they came with sufficient prestige and following to 
exercise any lively [nfluenoo, or in sufficient purity to be dearly 
distinguished from Zoroastrianism and ManichBeism. 

By water there was an ancient conneertion between the west 
coast of India and both the Red Sea and Persian GuK, Traffic 
by the former route was epcciftlly active, from the time of 
Augustus to that of Nero, PUny^ oomplams thot every year 
India and the East took from Italy a hundred million sesterces 
in return for apices, perfumes and ornaments. Strabo^ Trho 
visited Egypt tells how 120 ships sailed from Myoa Honnos (on 
the Ked Sea) to India “although iu the time of the Ptolemies 
scarcely any one would undertake this voyage.” Muiiris 
(Crangaiiore) was the chief depot of western trade and even 
seems to have been the seat of a Roman commercial colony, 
Roman coins have been found in northern and even more 
abundantly in southern India, and Hindu mints used Roman 
models. But only rarely can any one ejeeept sailors and mer¬ 
chants, who made a speciality of eastern trade, have undertaken 
the long and ^uoiis journey. Certainly ideas travel with 
mysterious rapidity, The debt of Indian astronomy to Greece 
is Undeniable* and if the same cannot be affirmed of Indian 
mathematics and medicine yet the resemblance between Greek 
and Indian treatises on these sciences is lemarkablo. Early 
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TAmil poonia^ apeak of Greek wines and dumb (thitt is un¬ 
intelligible) Bom Em soldiers in the service of Indian king£f, but 
do not mention pbUosopberSp teachers or missionajries. After 
70 A-D. thk trade declined^ perhaps because the Flavian Em¬ 
perors and their sneoeBBOre were averse to the oriental lusuiica 
wbich formed its staple, and in 215 the niassaore ordered by 
Caraealla dealt a blow to the commercial importAnce of Alex¬ 
andria from whieb it did not recover for a long time, Thua the 
period when intercourse between Egypt and India woa most 
active is anterior to the period when Ckristiaiiity began to 
spread: it is hardly likely that in 70 or SO a.d, there were many 
Christiians in Egypt. 

As already mentioned, colonies of Cbrietiane fTOm Persia 
settled on the coa^t ol India^ w^here there are also JewiBh 
colonics of considerable antiquity. The story that this Chnrch 
was founded by St Thomas and that hia relies are preserved 
in south India boa not been found in any work older than 
Marco Polo®. Cosoms Indlcoploustes states that the Bishop of 
Kalliana was appointed from Persia, and this explains the 
connection of Nectoriamam with southern India, for at that time 
the Nf?^toriau Catbolicos of Cteaiphon was the only Christian 
prelate tolerated by the Persian Gnvcrninent. 

This Church may have had a considerable number of 
iMllierents for it was not (^nSned to Malabar, its home and centre, 
hut bad brancbe^^ on the ea^t eoaet near Madras, But it was 
isolated and became corrupt* It ^id that in 560 it had no 
regnloT mlmstry and in the fourteenth centti^ even baptism 
hod fallen into disuse. Like the popular forms of Mohammedan- 
iam it adopted many Hindu doctrinOB and rites. This implies 
on the one hand a considerable exchange of ideas: on the other 
hand, if such refonnerg os BSmAnufa and Bam&nauda were in 
touch with these Nestoriana we may doubt if they would have 
imbibed from tbern the teaching of the New Testament* There 
is evidoDce that Boman Catholic misaion^ on their way to or 
from China landed in Malabar during the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries and made flome convorte* In 1330 the 
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Pope sent & Eiafiop to Quiloti with i;he object of bringing the 
Nestorians into commmiion with the of Rome. But the 
definite establishment of Roman Catholicism dates fiom the 
Portugaese conquest of Goa in 1510, followed by the appoint- 
ment of on Archbishop and the introduction of the InquUitiOQ, 
Henceforth there is no difficulty in accounting for Cbrietiao 
infinence, bnt it is generally admitted that the intolomnce of 
the Portuguese made them and their religion distasteful to 
Hindus and Moshms alike. We hear, however, that Akbar. 
desiring to hear Christian doctrines represented in a disputation 
held at Ms Court, sent foe Christian priests from Goa, and hie 
Minister Abul Foal is quoted as having written jMXJtry in whiob 
mosques, churches and temples are classed together os places 
where people seek for God*. 

Such being the opportunities and approximate dates for 
Christian mfluenoe in India, we may now examine the features 
in Hmduism which have been attributed to it. They may be 
classified under throe principal lieads. (i) The monotheistic 
Sivaism of the south, (ii) Various doctrines of Vaiahimvisra 
such as bhakti, grace, the love and fatherhood of God, the Word, 
and mcarnation. (iii) Particular ceremonies or traditions such 

^ the sacred meal known as Prasdda and the stories of Krishna’s 
mfanoy. 

In southern India we have a seaboard in communication 
with Egypt, Arabia and the Persian Gulf, The reoUty of inter- 
coi^ with the west is attested by Roman, Jewish, Kestoriau 
and Mohammedan settlements, but on the other hand the 
Brahmans of Malabar are remarkable even according to Hindu 
standards for their strictness and aloofness. As I have pointed 
out elsewhere, the wont of chronology in south Indian literature 
inakes it difficult to sketch with any precision even the outlinea 
of Its religious history, but it is probable that Aryan relizion 
came first in the form of Buddhism and Jainism and that 
Sivaism made its appearance only when the ground had been 
pre^rtircd by them. They were less exposed than the Buddhism 
of the north to the influences which created the Mah&y4na bnt 
they no doubt mingled with the indigenous beliefs of the Dra- 
vidians. There is no record of what these may have been before 
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(sontact with Hindu dvilization^ in liistorioal timea they com¬ 
prise the propitiation of spirits, mostly malignimt and hence 
often called devils, hut also a Btrong tendency to monotlioism 
and ethical poetry of a high moral standard. These latter charac¬ 
teristics are notioeahle in most. If not all, Dravidian races, even 
those which are in the lower etagea of civilization^ This tem¬ 
perament, educated by Buddhism and finally seleclang Sivaism, 
might apontaneoualy produce such poems as the Tiruv&^agam, 
Such ideas as God’s love for human souls and the souI’b stru^le 
to be worthy of that love are found in other Indian religions 
besides Tai^l Sivaiam and in their earlier forms i^imot be 
ascribed to Christian infiuenoe, but it must be admitted that 
the poems of the Sittars diow an extraordinary approsimation 
to the language of devotional literature in Europe, li, as Cald¬ 
well thinks, these compositions aro aa recent as the Hbetcenth 
or seven teen th century, there is no chronological difficulty in 
supposing their contents bo bo inspired by Christian ideas. But 
the question rather is, would Portuguese Catholicism or oorrupt 
NeHtoiianiam have inspired poems denouncing idolatry and 
inouicating the puroat theism? Scepticism on thia point is 
permissible. I am inclined to think that the influents) of 
Christianity as well as the much greater influence of Mohammed¬ 
anism was mostly indirect. They imported tittle in the way of 
custom and dogma but they atrengthened the idea which 
naturally accompaniea sectarianism, namely, that it Is reason¬ 
able and proper for a religion to inculcaie the worship of one 
all-sufficient power. But that this idea can flourish in surround’ 
ingn icpugnant to both Christianity and Islam is shown by tlie 
Bcct of Linglyats. 

The reBerobJanoes to Christianity in Vishnuism are on a 
larger scale than the cotTeeponding phenomena in Sivaism. In 
most ports of India, from Assam to Madras, the worship of 
Vishnu and his mcamations has assumed the form of a mono¬ 
theism which, if frequently tumiug into pantheiEun, still per- 
sistentiy mculcates loving devotion to a deity w ho is him^lf 
moved by love for mankind. The corresponding phase of Sivaism 
is restricted to certain periods and dUtriets of sautheni India. 
The doctrine of hAaitIt, or devoticnal faith, is common to 
Vishnuites and Sivaites, but is more prominent among the 
^ Foit of Samihem induz, 
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former* It baa oft^^n bwn conjectured to be due to Chiistian 
inBuenoe but the oonjecture 10, I think, wnongp for the doctrine 
[3 probably pre-ChriBtian. Paijini^ appears to allude to and 
the idea of loving devotion to God is fully devoloped in the 
^vetMvatara Upanishad and the Bhagavod-git^, works of 
doubtful date it is true, but in my opinion anterior to the 
Christian era and on any hypothesiB not much posterior to it. 
Some time must have elapsed after the death of Christ before 
Christianity could present itself in lnd.ia as an influential 
doctrine. Also bhakii does not make its first appearance as 
something new and full grown. The seed, the young plant and 
the flower can all be found on Indian soil. So* too* the idea that 
God became man for the sake of mankind is a gradual Indian 
growth. In the Veda Vishnu takes three steps for tJie good of 
men. It is probable that hie avat&ricj were recognized some 
centuries before Christ ondf i f this is regarded os not demonstrable ^ 
it cannot be denied that the analogous conception of Buddhas 
who visit the world to save and instruct mankind is pre- 
Christian®, Similarly though pasaagies may be found Ln the 
writings of Kablr and others in which the doctrine of iSabda. or 
the Word is stated in language recalling the fourth Gospel^ and 
though m this case the hj^thesis of Imitation offers no chrono¬ 
logical difficulties^ yet it is mmeccBsary^ For 3 abda, in the senss 
of the Veda conceived as an eternal self-existent sound, is an 
old Indian notion and when stated in the^ terms does not 
appear veiy Christian. It is found in Zoroastrianism, where 
Manthra Spenta the holy vrord is said to be the very soul of 
God®j and it is perhaps connected with the stiU more primitivo 
notion that words and names have a mysterious potency and 
are in themselves spells. But even 0 the idea of iSabda were 
derived from the idea of Logos it need not be an instance of 
specifically Christian mflueuce^ for this Logos idea was only 
utilized by Chrietianity and was part of the common stock of 
reUgiouB thought prevalent about the time of Christ in Egypt, 
Syria and Asia Minor, and it is even pos^uble that its earlier 
forms may owe something to India. Ajid were It proved that 

f IV. 3. es, 9$. 

* Cf. tht Pflli Tcma in tins TlwrT|fntiin, JffT: H*il m t^jcei Baddlui^ vehm 
mp mikd numy f>thf n from mifferuajj.'* 

* Sw 13, SI and VendLilfid, la 14. 
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the teaching of K^bir^ wkich clearly owca much to Manip also 
owes rdtiob to Christianity,the fact would not be very important, 
for the followers of Kabir form a small and eccentric though 
interesting sect, in no way of Hinduism as a whole. 

The form of Vishnuism known aa Pancar^tra appears to 
have had its origin, or at Ica^t to have Nourished very carly^ in 
Kashuiir and the estremo north-west, and perhaps a direct 
connection may be traced between central Asia and some 
aspects of the worship of Krishna at Muttra. TJie passage of 
Greek and Persian influence through the frontier dLitiicta is 
attested by statuary and coins, but no such memoriala of 
Christianity have been discovered. But the leaders of iiio 
Visbnuite movement in tbc twelfth and subset] uent centuries 
were mostly Brahmans of southern extraction w’ho migrated to 
Hindustan, Stress is sometimes laid on the fact that they lived 
in the neighbourhood of undent Nestorian churches and even 
Garbe thinks that Hamanuja, who studied for game time at 
Conjevaram, was in touch with the Christians of MaiJapur near 
Madras. I find it hard to believe that such contact- can have had 
much result. For BAmanuJa was a Brahman of the straitest 
eectvrho probably though tit contamination to be uithin speaking 
distance of a Christian^, Ho w^as undoubtedly a lemarkable 
scholar and knew' by heart all tho principal Hindu scriptures, 
including those that teach bh&lii. Why then suppose that ho 
took his ideas not from works like the Bhagavad-gita on which he 
wrote a commentary or from the Fancar&tra which he eulogizes, 
but from persona w'hom be must have regarded as obscure 
heretics? iind lastly ia there any proof that such ideaa as the 
love of God and salvation by faith floiirushcd among the Chris- 
tiana of Mailapur? In remote branches of tho oriental Church 
Cltristianity is generally reduced to legends and superstitions, 
and thh Church was ifO corrupt that it had even lost the rite of 

* Thvr bc-nJ idrAa am to wIq held bj fofli* WuhnultH art duo to RomaniLdd 
who VTM &JCi:?oniiriLmiM.led by hi3 WftJigHjnijtfl, 1 find It bard io 
with Garbo that Kumiuiu^a KiinitUH] the ibcoivtliaa oqutiit.y qC ill cimu% Kff sava 
himflcU IL 3. 40, 47) Ihmt widi an? of tho lame tutim in k for ftd ih^y 

uDoU pory of Bnklmmn (a ihcopadibn wyohfollfiwifrumkbfLtridimtnlaSprittdi^lw 
■ivd y u£it at oil dm io CbrialiAo lutliipiiee), bnt ihAt soioa pmi are i-ntitlrd to read 
tbe VedA wliilff othora we deUftod from the priFtLr|t. AU fbe, bo uldB, ia of tha 
■nffio nauire^ but fire Uk« troto the- houws of a. BnJim&u Iq pore, wbrtnff firn taien 
frfjni a cremalliifi i^njoiad in bopnn;!!. Even va tbc ioul la defikd by la.ir.g 
witli A luw-wto body. 
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baptism and is said to have held that the thitd person of the 
Trinity waa tlie iladotina^ and not the Holy Ghost. Suiely t^s 
doctrine is on estraordinaiy heroay ia Christianity and far &om 
having inspired Hindu theories as to the portion of Vishnu’s 
spouse is borrowed from those theoiics or from some of the 
mnumcrable Indian doctrinea about iho J^akti. 

It is oWr that the Advaita philosophy of Ankara was 
influential in Ln^a from the ninth contuiy to the twelfth and 
then lost some of its prestige owing to the rise of a more personal 
theism. It does not seem to me that any introduction or rein* 
foroemimt of Christianity, to which thia theistie movement 
might bo attributed, can be pioved to have taken place about 
1100, and it is not always safe to seek for a political or social 
explanation of such movements. But if we must have an 
external explanation, the obvious one is the progress of Moham* 
medanism. One may oven suggest a pamUd between the epcjchs 
of Sankara and of Ramanuja. The former, though the avowed 
™einy of Buddhism, introduced into Hinduism the doctrine of 
Maya deseribed hy Indian critics as crypto^Buddhiam. RamA- 
nu|a probably did not come into direct contact with Islam*, 
which was the chief enemy of Hinduism in his time, but hia 
theism {which, however, was BOmi-pantheistic) may have been 
fflrodaily due to tho impresaion produced hy that enemy on 
Indian thought®. 

It is easy to see superficial parallels between Hindu and 
ChiiBtiati ceremonies, but on examination they aie generally 
not found to ptove that there Lae been direct borrowing from 
Cliristiomty. Por instance, the superior castes an? eonunonly 
styled twice bom in virtue of certain mitlatory oecemonies 
perfonned on them in youth, and it is natural to compare thia 
Kcond birth with baptismal regeneration. But. though there is 
here a real similarily of ideas, it would bo hard to deny that these 
ideas os well as the practices which express them have arisen 


iiulhomy. Koirerer. hnd tbe UIIM notion ol tbo Trinflr. ^ 

POO An Mojitoh, ti, ^tthsd oa tlio Midobtr 

nw-CtmfndwiLrtii of tfao Sung WX U 

Uuddlusn]. CLn-hu and hU diseipl™ condi'miiHl Ba<lcUii«pi tnt tJio 

“ ■« "«• i». 
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mdepemlently^ And though a. practice of aprinltling the 
head mth water lu mi l aj to baptimu U m use among Hindus, 
it lei only a Tarici^^ of the world-wide coremony of ptnification 
with Bacred water. Several authors have eeen a resemblance 
between the eomntunioD and a sacred meal often eaten in 
Hindu temples and called jfrasdd (favour) or mah&pras&d. Tho 
usual forme of this observance do not resemble the Mosa in 
esetemab (aa do certain ceremonies in Lumabm) and the 
analogyp if any^ resides in the eating of a common pcligiona meaL 
Such a meal in Indian temples has; its oHgin in the necessity and 
advantage of dispoaing of sacrificial food* It eaimot bo mam- 
toined that the deitieB cat tJie substance of it and, if it is not 
consumed by fire, the obvious method of dbposal is for mankind 
to eat it. The practieo is probably world-wide and the con¬ 
sumers may be either the priests or the wor^shippere* Both 
varieties of the rite are found in Lidia. In the ancient Soma 
sacrificos the ofEcianta drank the residue of the sacmd drink: 
in modem temples, where ample meab are set before the god 
more than once a day, it is the custom, perhaps because it is 
more advantageous, to sell them to the devout. From this point 
of view the prasdd is by no means the equivalent of the Lord^s 
Snpper, hut rather of the things offered to idob which many 
early Christians scrupled to eat. It has, however, another and 
special significance due to the regulations imposed by caste. 
As a rule a Hindu of respectable social status cannot eat with 
his inferiors without incurring defUerdent. But in many temples 
members of all castes con eat the pra^d together as a sign that 
before the deity all his w orshippers are equal. From this point 
of view the is reaUy analogous to the communicn inas¬ 

much as It is the sign of religious community, but it is clearly 
distinct in origin and though the sacred food may be eaten with 
great reverence, w*e ore not told that it is associated with the 
ideas of commemoration, sacrifice or transubstantiation which 
cling to the Christian sacrament*. 

^ Thfi of UiQ »con.i birth ii iomd in tbo ilrtijhimii Sltayti. ^hott m 
Siittft SO tliB canveried bn^ini Aagnlimahk jtptaka hij JiTfl u Fnfo 

rtMm ari^tja J4iiyd T waa bom by Ihia noble (or holyj birth.'* BnkJi 

mJknic! pnrvlhtl] btb Dum^roiu^ H^sn, 2. L^Qh 

’ it i» Mia, UiBt the eehaimtion of the Pnwnd liy the KnWnmntik 

besn en estrwinlifliwjr reBeinblinM to the Holy CommtlluDii of (JhrwtiMlfc Thii 
tn»y be lo, bm, „ nimtdy meatiDaied, thili IbIo uid odniittediy eontnoeite sect ie 
act typicij of Uinduiim u b wbolf. 
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The moat curious comddciices between Indian and Christian 
legend are affoiried by tho stories and lepEesontations of the 
birth and infancy of Krishna, Tlieso have been elaborately 
discussed by Weter in a well-known monograph^. Krishna is 
repioseutcd with bis mother, much as the infant Christ with 
the Madonna; ho is born in a stable^, and other woU-known 
incitlents such as the appeoranco of a star are leprodueed. 
Two things strike us in these resemblances. Firstly, they are 
not found in the usual literary versiou of the ln<lian legend^, 
and it is therefore probable that they represent an imlependent 
and borrowed story: secondly, they are almost entirely con¬ 
cerned with tho m3*thological aspects of Christianity, Many 
Christians would admit that the adoration of the Virgin and 
Child is unscriptural and borrowed from the worship of pagan 
goddesses w'ho were represented as bolding their divine offspring 
in their arms. If this is admitted, it is possible that Devakl and 
her son may be a leplioa not of the Madoima but of a pagan 
prototype, Sut there is no difficulty in admitling that Christian 
legends and Christian art may have entered northern India 
from fiactria and Persia, and havo found a home in Muttra, Only 
it docs not follow from this that any penetrating influence 
transformed Hindu thought and is nespouriblc for Krishna's 
divinity, for the idea of biuikti, or for tho theology of the Hho- 
gavad-gttS, The borrowed features in tho Kriab n a story are 
supcriicial and also late. They do not occur in tho MahUhh&rata 
and tho earliest authority cited by Wober is HomAdri, a writer 
of tho thirteenth century. Allowing that what he describea 
may have existed sever^ oonturics before his own date, wo 
have still tm ground for tracing the main ideas of Vaishnavism 
to Christianity and the later vagaries of Krbibnaism are pre¬ 
cisely the aspects of Indian reh'gion w-hicb moat outrego 
Christian sentiment. 

One edition of the Bbavishya Purana contains a summary 

■ KtuhQAjaainiiiMiuni, JlfcfMniV of .-ica/emy oj 1657 . 

^ In ipitn of BUtkins Onijuiry I lt»vo ncrver seen or hwMll of those ropIcseatBtuqu 
of A stohio As Sennrt poioto onl 336) all thw peiMiiageo who 

play A port in Kriohua'a early Ilfo am ■howo In thme lalileaax la ono groDp, but 
this iloeo not uuply that ilioiilMnis ood tlisir- Ooisks ore iuppoacd to be pmseat At bW 
birilL 

* Tlu»ui;b Iho onliiuuy tejji'ad dooa not My that Ktisbna was bom IB a simMu 
yiL't itdoM BMOoiAto him with caltlir. 
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of the book of GenosU from Adam to Abraham k Though it is 
a late interpolation, it shows coiifiluaively that the editors of 
Puranas had no objection to borrowing from Christian sources 
and it maybe that some incidents in the lifeof Krkhna as related 
by the Vishnu, Bh%»vata and other Puranaa are borrowed from 
the Gktspcls, such as Kamsa’s orders to maaaacre all male infanta 
when Krishna is bom, the joumey of Nanda, Krishna's foster* 
father, to MathurS in order to pay taxes anti the presentation 
of a pot of ointment to Krishna by a hunchback woman whom 
he miraculously makes straight. In estimating the importance 
of such ooincidenocs we must remember that they are merely 
casual details in a long story of adventures which, in their 
general outline, tear no relation to the life of Christ. Tho most 
striking of these is the **massacre of the Innocents,’' The Haii- 
varpsa^ which is not later than the fifth century a.d., relates 
that Kamsa k^ed all the other children of Devokl, though it 
does not mention a general massacre, and Patanjali {c, iso a.c.) 
knew the legend of the hostility tefcwcen Krishna and Kamsa 
and the latter’s death®. So if anything has been borrowed from 
^0 Gospel accoont it is only the general slaughter of children. 
The mention of a pot of ointment strikes Europeans because 
auch an object is not famiUor to ns, but it was an ordinal form 
of luxury m India and Judiea alike, and the fact that a woman 
honoured both Krishna and Christ in the same way but in 
totally different circumstancos is hardly more than a chance 
eoinci ence. The fact that both Nanda and Joseph their 
homes in order to pay their taxes is certainly curious and I will 
leave tte reader to form his own opinion about it. The instanoo 
of tlie Bhavishya Purana shows that Hindus hod no scnmles 
about borrowing from the Bible and in some Indian dialects 
the Mine ^ishna appears as Krishto or Kushto. On the other 
hand, whatever borrowing there may have be™ is concerned 

‘"T' of fto 

Knshna legend wore known before tho Christian era, 

the m 5 li the place to esamine a curious episode of 

the Mahhbharata which narrates the visit of certain sages to 

' rkr(j:il«r, tijfiuutks of tu tCidi age. In iviiL 

■ <-«»tD*Dlitfy«opinlni.2.3.3fii.3.1.Mwid3L3,m 11. w 
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& rsgion (Milled ^vetddvlpa, the wldte IsiiiDd or cDrithient> 
identifiod by some with Alexandria or a Christian settlement in 
(ientral Asia, The episode occurs in tlie ^antiparvan^ of the 
Mahiibharata and k introduced by tho story of a royal sacrifice, 
at which most of the gods appeared in Tisible shape but Hari 
(Vislmu or Krishna) took hia ofierings unseen. The king and 
his priests wero angry, but three sages called Ekata, Dvita and 
Trita, who are described as the miraculouB offspring of Brahmft, 
interposed explaining that none of those present were worthy 
to see Hi^. They related how they had once desired to behoid 
him in his own form and after protracted austerities repaired 
under divine guidance to an Island called ^vetadvTpa on the 
northern shores of the Sea of Milk* It was inhabited by beings 
white and sliining like the moon who followed the rules of the 
Pancar4tra, took no food and were (^ontinuaiIy engaged in 
sifent prayer, So great was the effulgence that at first tho 
viators were blinded. It was only after another century of 
penance that they began to have hopes of beholding the deifcv. 
Then there suddenly arose a groat light. The inhabitants of 
the island ran towards it with |Oined bonds and, as if they were 
making an offering, cried, “Victory to thee, 0 thou of the lotus 
eyes, reverence to thee, producer of all tilings; reverence to thee, 

‘ SmtIhw 337. A jQUfllfrr t« lST«tlMltHpa u itn ttluled in tli« K Atltuaiit BoSUm, Uv 

.* * MWaibto It* Wnt cf the geasm|iluEat fueile W rsfemsd to ia b 

Vtalmu Puling W <,h%p. iv. Tlie S™ d( Milk ia tie si*th of-tlje ooq. 
wntno «u wiieh BunnwH) JemhedvliMi tmd Mt .Msul It diridiM tie tlxth td the 
Doaixintns eoatiniiDta or SikedTlpn from the MTomlh or Puehkium.ilrirHi, 
Ldiahitent* of Sdkidnpft wwiiip Vulmu ea tie Sun aed b»™ Ihu mueh nsality 
tlmt et eny rml*. Mcording to ifas Vlihnn eiid Bbeelihj* Pumimu, ttoj- aJeaHy 

Inumui Son-worthippem Vhoea prieeU ete celled Mega* nr Mpgai PcaJikwi-dTip* 
is B temetrUl paradiset the fulubitaiite lives tiouMjid ^loara, an of theuiue nutuT* 
BB tie gods ud En» fron »rrow Mid Bin. "The tine VedM, the l»urAnBB, Ellik» 
end Polity ete TmtnoTn" amcMy; ihnin sad "tiert ore no diBtuieiiotu oI ceale t# 
order: tiein sn no flied institu [*»,■' The turn of fancy irliai hMahid tiia non. 
Bnimanic ntepde in lie oopti MSmB akin to that elitch led tie Gracia to talk 
^ HypfrbofnaiiB. Pairly early in the faiitoty of Indie it inuit heve Ihki) diuovaied 
that Uio weslere, louilicni, and caEiem eoABta were vmied by the aea «o thet tis 
wtWy perediBD wbb naUiralJy placed in Lbs north Thaa m bear of an abode of 
the blraaed nalli<d the counlty of the holy Ullara Knnu or nerthem Kum*. 
Here ootiinp coo b« peraejeHi witi human aenacB [Moialbh, Saihi, IWfi), and It 
it mentioned h) the name breath aa Huteh and tit) city of Indra (i&. Annuji,, 30411. 

It ia not quite clear (nrithcr fi it of mueh momimtl, whether tha MahabbSmta 
iiilenda by Sr«tadv$pa oM of Chen eoinwatric worid divwoni or e ecpontc LtLind, 
Tie Kurma oad Fadma Putdnag alio Dieation It aa the abininR oiodo ol Vjahnu 
and hia aaintly lervaiita. 
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K^bikc^^ gre&t ParUBhuF, iho firsfc-bom/* Thef three aagea 
B^w nothing hut were oorifloioiiB tliat a \%itid laden with per¬ 
fume* blew past them. They were convii^ced, however, that 
the deity had appeared to hie worshippers, A voice from heaven 
told them that this was so and that no one mthout faith 
(abhakta] couid see N&r4ya^a. 

A subsequent section of the earne book toDs ue that Nilrada 
visited Svotadvipa and received from Nar4YaTia the Pancaratra, 
which is thus definitely associated with the loeaiity. 

Some wntera have seen m this legend a poetif^ aeonunt of 
contact with Christianity, but wrongly, as I think. We have 
hero no mythicized version of a real journey but a voyage of 
the imagination. The sea of milk, the white land and its white 
shining inhabitants ore an attempt to e3qjress the pure radiance 
proper to the courts of God^ much as the Book of Bevelation 
tells of a sea of ciders in white raiment and a deity whose 
head and hair were white like wool and anow. Nor need we 
suppH>sc»aEsonie have done^ that the w'orship of the white sages 
is an attempt to describe the Ma»s. The story doe* not say that 
whenever the White Islanders held a leligions sorvioe the deity 
appeared^ but that on a particular ocoasloii when the deity 
appeared they ran to meet him and saluted him with a hymn. 
The idea that pJayer and meditation are the sacrifice to be 
offered by perfected saint^g ig thoroughly Indian and ancient. 
The account testifies to the non-^Brahmanic character of this 
ivorehip of Vishnu ( which was patronised by the Brahmans 
though not Originated by thornp but there is nothing erotic in 
the hymn to Nilrayana and the epithet firet-bom (pffn'-aia), 
in which some have detected a Christian fiavotirj is as old as 
the Rig Veda, The reason for laying the scene of the story in 
the north (if indeed the pomts of the compass have any place 
in this mythical geography) ia no doubt the early connection 
of the Pancaritra with Kashmir and north-western Indian 
The facte that some Piiranas people the regions near ^vefa- 
dvipa with Iranian san-wonahippera* and that aome details of 
the Pancanitra (though not the system as a whole) show a 
resemblance to Zoreastriamsin suggest interesting hypotheses 
ae to origin of this form of Vishnuism, but mote facte ate needed 
to confirm them. Chronology gives ua little help, for though the 

' Cwbc mftiu. tkut the SiHi of imk b Lukn Bftikftfth. For « 
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Mah&bh&rata waa substantially complete Ju the fourlb centmy, 
it cannot bo denied that additions may haTO been made to it 
later and that the story of gvetadvipa may be one of them. There 
wore Neatorian Bishops at Morv and Herat in the fiftli contuiy, 
but there appears to bo no evidence that Christiaiiity reached 
Transoxiaiia before the fali of the SassamcLj in the Brat half of 
tho seventh centtiiy. 

Thus there is little reason to regard Christianity as an 
important factor in the evolution of Hmdiiism, because (a) there 
is no evidence that it appeared in an induential form before the 
sixteenth centniy and (t) there is strong evidence that most of 
the doctrines and practices resembiing Chiistjamtj have an 
Indian origin. On the other hand abundant instances show 
tlie Hindus had no objection to borrowing from a foreign religion 
anything great or small which took their fancy. But the in¬ 
teresting point is that tho principal Christian doctrines were 
either indigenona in India—such as bhakti and otnAfras—or 
topognant to the vast majority of Hindus, such as the crucifixion 
aiid atonement. I do not thinlc that Keatorianism bad any 
appreciable efiect on the history of rehgiouB thought in southern 
India. HoUenic and Zoroastrian ideas undoubtedly entered 
north-western India, but, though Christlau ideas may havo come 
with thorn, few of the iiistanooa cited socm even probable except 
some details in the life of Krishna w‘hich affect neither tho legend 
as a whole nor the doctrines associated with it. Some later 
sects, such as the Kabirpanthis, show remarkablo resemblanoee 
to Christianity, hut then the teaching of Kabir was admittedly 
a blend of Hinduism and Islam, and since Islam accepted many 
Christian doctrines, it remains to be proved that any further 
explanation is needed. Barth observed that criticism is generally 
on the look out for the least trace of Christian influence on 
Hinduism but does not pay sufficient attention to the extent of 
Moslim influence. Eveiy student of Indian religion should bear 
in mind this dictum of the great l?tieneh savant. After the 
sixteenth century there is no difficulty in supposing direct 
contact with Boman Catholiciam. Tukaram, the Maratha poet 
W'ho lived comparatively iiBar to Coa, may have imitated the 
diction of the Gospels. 

Some authors I are disposed to see Christian influence in 
Chinese and Japanese Buddhism, particularly in tho Amidist 

‘ E.ff. teTwsl wotJuml liojrj mnd Swki, .Vwiorifln HjfvtWninil in CtllW. 
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sects. I have tenched on this subject in several places bat it 
may bo well to Hummarize my coaclusions hero. 

The chief Amidiet doctrines are clearly deSnod in the 8ukb& 
vati-vyiihft which was translated from Sanskrit into CTiinese 
in the latter half of the second oentniy a.i>. It must therefore 
have cxistcci in Sanskrit at least in the first oentuiy of our 
era, at which period dogmatic Christianity could hardly have 
penetrated to India or any part of Central Asia where a Sanskrit 
treatise was likely to be written, Its dootrines must thereforo 
be independent of Christianity and indeed their reBemblanco 
to Christianity is often exaggerated, for though salvation by 
faith in Amida is remarkably like justification by faith, yet 
Ami da is not a Saviour who died for the world and faith in him 
is coupled with the use of certain invocations. The whole theory 
has close parallels in Zoroastrianism and is also a natural 
development of Ideas already existing in India, 

Nor can I think that the common use of rites on behalf of 
the dead in Buddhist China is traceable to Christianity, In 
this case too the parallel is superficial, for the rites are in* most 
cases not prayers/or the de^: the officiants recito formuLs 
by which they acquire merit and they then fonually transfer 
this merit to the dead. Seeing how great was the importance 
assigned to the cult of the dead in China, it is not neccss^y to 
seek foe explanations why a religion trying to win its way in 
those countries invented ceromomes to satisfy the popular 
craving, and Buddhism had no need to imitate Christianity, 
for from an oarly period it hod countenanced offerings intended 
to comfort and help the departed. 

Under the T'ang dynasty Monichfoism, Nestorianism and 
new streamB of Buddhism all entered China. These teligions 
had some similarity to one another, their clergy may hai’O 
co-operated and Maiachfl&ism certainly adopted Buddhist ideas, 
^ere is no reason why Buddhism should not have adopted 
Jestorian ideaa and, in so far as the Nestoriane familiarbted 
C^na with the idea of salvation by faith in a divine personage, 
they may have helped the spread of Amidism. But the evidence 
we possess seems to ehow not that the Neatorians intro- 
duwd the story of Christ’s life and sacrifice into Buddhism 
but that they suppressed the idea of atonement by his death, 
possibly under Buddhist influence. 


CHAPTER LVI 

INDIAN INFLITENCE IN THE WESTERN WORLD 

Tite influence of Indian religion on Glmstjanity is part of t!ie 
wider queHtion of its influence on the west generaOy. It ia 
clear that from 200 n.c. until 300 A,n. oriental religion played 
a wnaideirabb part in the countrica round the Mediterranean. 
The worship of the Magna Mater was known in Home by 200 b.o 
and that of Isis and Sorapis in the time of Sulla. In the early 
oenturiea of the Christian era the cultus of Mithra prevailed 
not only in Rome but in most parts of Eiiropo where there rvore 
Roman legions» even in Britain. These religions may be apprO' 
pnately labelled with the vague word oriental, for they ate not 
BO much the special creeds of Egypt and Persia transplanted 
mto Roman soil as fragments, cornbinations and adaptationB 
Of the most ynnoiis eastern beliefs. They differed from the forms 
of worahip indigenous to Greece and Italy in being personal 
not national: they were often emotional and professed to reveal 
the Mt^re ired dwtinies of the soul. If we ask whether there are 
any definitely Indian elementein all this orientalism, the answer 
must bo that there is no clear case of direct borrowing, nothinc 
Indian atialogous to the migretions of Isis and authra. If LuJiaS 
thought had any influence on the Mediterranean It was not 
immediate, but through Persia. Babylonia and Egjmt. BuHt 
is possible rirot the doetrme of metempsychesia and the ideal 

found in an incomplete shape among savages in many parte of 
no in^cation that it was indigenous in Egypt 
Syria, Babyloma, Asia Minor, Greece or Italy. It erops up^w 
again as a tenet held by philosophers or conim^nirie^ oT 
^.mopohton tastes such as the Orphic Societies. 
m c^umstanecs which suggest a foreign origin. It « said 
however-, to have forrned part of the doctrines taught by the 

Similarly though occasional fasts and otboi* 
mortiflcationa may have been usual in the worehin of 

of mdilarj. «cot.d««, sim Ok. Me. tl« to 
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consists in snppiosaing tUo passions, wliich plays such a Intgo 
part in CbiMian monasticisra, can be traced not to any Jewish 
or European institution but to Egypt. Although monaBticiam 
spread quickly thence to Syria, it is admitted that the first 
Christian hermits and monaaterios were Egyptian and there is 
some evidoneo for the existenoo there of pagan hormits^. Kgj'pl' 
was a most religious country, hot it does not appear that 
asceticism, celibacy or meditation formed part of its older 
religioaB life, and their appearance in Hellenistic times may be 
duo to a wave of Asiatic influence starting originally from India. 

Looking westwards from Ttidia and considering what were 
the circumstances favouring the diffusion of Indian ideas, we 
must note first that Hindus have not only been in all ogee prc’ 
occupied by religious questions but have also had a larger portion 
of the missionary spirit than is generally supposed. It is true 
that in wide tracts and long periods this spirit has been sup* 
pressed by Brahmanic exclusivenesa, but phenomena like the 
spread of Buddhism and the establisbrnent of Hinduism in 
Indo-China and Java speak for themselves. The spiritual tide 
flow-ed eastwards rather than westwards; still it is probable 
that its movement was felt, though on a smaller scale, in tho 
accessible ports of the west. By land, our record tells us mainly 
of what came into India from Persia and Baotria, but something 
must have gone out. By water we know that at least after 
about TOO B.c, there was communication with the Persian Golf, 
Arabia and probably tho Red Sea. Semitic alphabets were 
borrowed: in the J&takas we hear of merchants going to Baveru 
or Babylon: Solomon’s commercial ventures brought him Indian 
products. But the strongest teHtimony to tho dissemination of 
lelipous ideas is found in Asoka’s celebrated edict (probably 
259 B.C.) in w'hich he claims to have spread the Dhamma as far 
os the dominions of Antiochus "and beyond that Antiochus to 
where dwell the four kiiige named Ptolemy, Antigonus, Magas 
and Alexander.” The kin^ mentioned are identifi.ed as the 
rulers of Syria, Egypt, hlacedonia, Cytene and Epirus. Asoka 
compaiCH his missionary triumphs to the military conquests of 
other monaicha. It may be that the comparUon Is only too just 

^ See SfioU Hubctkfp and ISffl, Petrip* 

ReJision in E^pi, p, 62. But fur ■ eoalnkry tmw hk Ppeuuhea, Jf 
uad StfQpiikwit, V963. 
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and that like them Jio claimed to have exteuded his law to 
regionB where hie name was ntikiiowii, Ko record of the arrival 
of Buddhiat missions id any Hellonistio kingdom has reached 
us and die language of tho edict, if examinod eriticolly, is not 
precise. On the other band, however vague it may be, it testifies 
to two things. Firstly, Egypt, Syria and the other Hellenistio 
states were realities to the Indians of this period, distant but 
not fabtilous regions. Secondly, the king desired to spread the 
knowledge of the law in these countries anti this desire was 
shared, or inspired, by the mocks whom he patronized. It is 
therefore probable that, though the difiiculties of travelling 
were great and tho hnguistic difficulties of preaching an Indian 
religion even greater, missionaries set out for the west and 
reached if not Macedonia and Epirus, at least Babylon and 
Alexandria. W© may imagine that they would frequent tho 
temples and the company of the priests and not show much 
mient for public preaching. If no record of them remains, it 
is not more wonderful thsJt tho corresponduig silence in tho 
east about Greek visitors to India, 

It is only iriter the Christian ora that we find Apollonius and 
Plotinus looking towards India as the home of wisdom. In 
earlier periods tho definite instances of connection with India 
ai© few. Indian figures found at Memphis perhaps indicate the 
existence there of an Indian colony*, and a Ptolemaic grave¬ 
stone has been discovered bearing the signs of the wheel and 
trident*. The infant deity llorus is represented in Indian 
attitudes and as sitting on a lotus. Some fragments of the 
Eanarese language have been found on a papyrus, but it 
appears not to be earlier than the second centu^ A.D.* In 
21 a. p. Augustus while at Athens received an embassy from 
India which came tnd Antioch. 

It WM accompamod by a person described as Znrmanocbegas, 
an Indian from Boigosa who astonished the Athenians by 
publicly burning himself aKve*. We also hear of tho movement 
of an Indian tribe from the Panjab to Partlda and thence to 

* FlUidsn PMiie, ilnn. ISOS, p. 12». 

* J,JLA,S. JSBS, p, 975. 

* Hullzucb. BtntutM, xsxnc. p. ajt, md J.S,A.S. ISO*, p. 309. 

< NievbliU Damanwttto. by SUnlitv 73. Sec ■{» IXon OMaiui, *s, 68, 

wno tho buliim XaimBnoi), ZnrjWMjocliegu |>orluipe oonbUJU tbo twQ wordi 
SrAUumtb End 
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Armenia (140-127 and of an Indian colony at Alexandria 

in the time of Trajan, Donbtle^ there were other tribal move¬ 
ments and other mercantile colonies which have left no record, 
but they were all on a small scale and there waa no general 
outpouring of India wostwarda. 

The early relationa of India were with Babylou rather than 
with Egypt, but if Indian ideas reached Babylon they may easily 
have spread further. Communication between Egypt and 
Babylon existed from an early period and the tablets of Tel^l- 
Amarna testify to the autiquity and intimacy of thifl intercourse. 
At n later date Neebo invaded Babylonia but was repulsed. The 
Jews returned from the Babyloman Daptivity {533 B.€.) mth 
their religious horizon enlarged and modified. They were chiefly 
affected by Zoroastiian ide^ but they may have become 
acquain ted with any views and practices then known in Baby lon^ 
and not necessarily with those identified with the state worship, 
for the exiles may have been led to associate with other strangers. 
After about 536 s.c. the Fersian empire extended from the 
valley ef the Indus to the valley of the Nile and from Macedonia 
to Babylon. Wc hear that in the army which Xerxes led against 
Greece there were Indian soldiers, which is interesting as showing 
how the Pemians transported subject races from one end of their 
empire to the other* After the career of Alexander, HoUenistic 
kingdoms took the place of thia empire and^ apart from Inroads 
on the north-west fmutier of India, maintaiued friendly rela¬ 
tione with her. Selcncus Sicator aent Megasthenes as envoy 
about 300 E.c. and Ptolemy Fhlladelphua (3S5-247 E.o.) a 
representative named Dionysius, Blndus^a^ the father of 
Asoka, exchanged miaslouB with AntiochuB^ and, according to 
a well-known anecdote^, expressed a wish to buy a professor 
But Antioch us replied that Greek professors were 

not for sale, 

consider that metempsychosis is net part of 
the earlier strata of Eg 3 frptian religion but appears first about 
50CI B.G., and Flinders Petrie refers to this period the originals 
of the earheat Hermetic literature. But other authorities regard 
these works as. being both in substance and language consider- 

^ Si» jJi.A.s. mn p. MS. 

* Sae Vldwot Sioitii, Kad^ Uitiory o/ Inditt, ddiUofl hl p. 147. TIm ori^id 
»im» of Uua i4iecd]ol« i* Hc^eeMtdiija Id AUKiwKb, 1-L 0^2, 
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^ presenting a jumble 

nmmpotenoe te dlsovias the date of 
the Hermetic vmtmga, but it ia of importance for the queation 
w^chjro are eon^do^. They contam addieaseg to the deity 

T^f oentuTiea bofbre dmet, 

the probobibty of Indian influence seems to mo strong, for they 

PhlfImSS?"'' HcUemstic religion 

Pne hund^ years kter they would be less remarkable. Wiat- 

that th^R^^t Hennotio literature, it is oortain 

Ohlf'^, Book of Wisdom and the writings of Pbilo are pre- 

Jeaiflli, Neoplatonic and Neopythagorean, O these hospitable 
ayetema mode the aoquaintance of Indian philosophy, ire mav 
be sure that they gave it an unprejudiced and even friendly 
heanng. In the centuries just before the Christian era Egypt 
r growth for personal and private religious idSe i 

har^y possessing sufficient organization to form what wo call 
a rengJon, yet still, iimamuch as they aspired to teach individual 
ronls right conduct as well os true knowledge, implicitly con- 
air^g t^ same scheme of teaching as the Buddhist and 
Clmstian Churches. But it is eharaeteristie of all this movement 
hat ^ newr attempted to form a national or universal religion 
and remainod m all its manifestations Individual and peraoMl 
cotoeeted neither with the secular govorament nor with any 
nationd cultus. Among there religious ideas were monotheism 
mingiud with pantheism to the extent of saying that Ood is all 
^d aU IB one: the idea of the Logos or Divine Wisdom, which 
^t^ate y areumcB the form Uiat the Word ia an emanation 
r ► on of God; asceticism, or at least the desire to free the soul 
m the bondage of the renses; metempsychosis and the doctrine 
^ convereion or tlie new birth of the souj, which flte in well with 

it frequently exists apart from it. 

1 doubt if there is sufficient reason for attributing the doctrine 
Ik ^i‘ India, but it is possibie that asoetieism and 

the behof m metompsychoais rewii-ed their first impulse thence. 

1 ^ ^Potric, PtTMBoJ Bdigi^ in Sgsffl btfm CkriMlianHj/, iSDS. 

"f ^ ‘h*‘■h>M 
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Thoy appear late and, like the phiaseology of the Hermetio 
books, they do not grOTf naturally oxit of antccedf^nt ideas and 
practices in Egypt and Palestine. The life followed by eueh 
communities as the Therspeutfie and EBsenes is jiusfc ench as 
might have been evolved by seeker® after truth n*ho were tiying 
to put into practit^ in another country the religions ideal® of 
India. There are differences: for instance these comm unities 
laboured vAih. their bands and observed the aeverith day, but 
their main idoHrS, mtiremeafc from the world and suppression 
of the passions, are tho^ of Imlian monks and foiclgn to 
Egyptian and Jewitsh thought* 

The character of Pythagoms^a teaching and its relation to 
Egypt have been much diseusaed and the name of the master 
was clearly extended by later (and perhaps also by early) 
disciple® to doctrines which ho never held* But it $eenis in¬ 
disputable that there were widely spread both in GrBcce and 
Italy societies ealied Pythagorean or Orphic which mculcated 
a common rule of life and believed in metempayehosiB* The rule 
of life did not aa a rule amount to aaoeticism Ln the Indian 
sensej which waa most anoongeniai to HeJlenio ideas, but it 
oompmed great ficlf-icstraint. The behef in metcmpsychoda 
finds remarkably dear expression: we hear in the Orphic 
fragments of the eircle of birth and of escape from itj langtiago 
strikingly parallel to many Indian utterances and strikingly 
unlike the usual turns of Greek epecch and thought* Thus the 
BDul is addressed as “ Hail thou who hast suffered the suffering ” 
and is made to declare ** I have flown out of the sorrowful weary 
wheel I aea no reason for diserediting the story that Pytha- 
goms visited Egypt^* He is said to havo been a Samian and 
during his life (c, 500 b*o.) Samos had a special oonnection with 
Egyptj for Polycrates was the ally of Amosis and assisted him 
with troops. The date, if fiomewlmt early^ is not far removed 
from the time when metempsychoElB became part of EgvTitian 
religion* The general opinion of antiquity connected the Oiqibic 

^ ^9vr4vifw Fnjin Iho tutbt fouod Ccropflygnn. 

Ct. Ptocrliil in Tint. 3 ^, ^ kvX oI wnp* ri rrXo^- 

^FW Tvxtir 'EittXov T af iraJ i¥a.T¥iiMr^ J. £, UairiscdS, 

Ofitik CAp. u* and appendix-. 

* Gruk p, m* royi ijmt it iinU OKUfll in thn Btludl 

qI TjK>crAtiM and dors nut kAUf^e th&i; i!be Airt^unt in Kerodntns in:ipli&9 UtAt Pytba- 
gtsiru ^ted 
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doctrines with Thrace but &o little js of the Tlir&cians 

and their origin that this connection does not cany oa much 
further. They appear, however, to have had relations with Asia 
I^linor and that region must have been in tanch with Indian 
But Orphism was atflO connected with Crete, and Cretan oivUiza- 
tion had oriental affimtiDs*. 

The point of greatest interest naturally is to detennjnfl what 
were the religions inHuenoes among which Christ grew tip. 
Whatever they may have been* his originality is not called in 
question. Mohammed a*as an enquirer: in estimating his work 
we have often to ask what ho had heard about Chrii^iianity and 
Judaism and how far he hod understood it correctJy^ But neither 
the Buddha nor Christ were enquirers in tins sense: they ac¬ 
cepted the best thought of their time and country: with a gcnim 
wUch tmnecenda comparison and eludes definition they gave it 
an expre^ion w'Mch has become immortal. Neither the suh- 
stanco nor the form of their teaching can rea^nably be regarded 
as identical, for the Buddha did not treat of God or the divine 
government of the world, whereas Christas chief thesis is that 
God loves the world and that therefore man should love God 
and hia follow men. But though their basic principles differ, 
tlia two doctrines agree in maintaining that happiness m ob¬ 
tainable not by pleasure or auccesd or philosophy or rites but 
by an unselfish life, cuLminating in the state called Nirvana or 
the kingdom of heaven^ “The kingdom of heaven is within 
yon.'’ 

In the Gof^peb Christ teacher neither ascetic!^ nor metem¬ 
psychosis. The absence of the former Is remarkahlo: he eafo 
fie»»h and allows himself to bo anointed: ho drinks wine^ pre- 
scribes Its xlbo In religion and Is Credited with producing it 
miraculously when human cellars run short. But ho praiseB 
poverty and the poor: the Sermon on the Mount and the in- 
structious to the Seventy can be put in practice only by those 
who, like the members of a religious community, have severed 
all worldly ties and though the extirpation of desire is not in 

* T^VtAlc!¥BSr fiafty bainh b«p il^ true duiwtcf md fufltery of Uw rtilgmitift 
pcopte of Mitoimi it ibppw^ wrtwa thftt ttiey Bwkwed deitSea witii IndiBii imiaei 
ftbont 1400 9,e. Bat they mey han beep LraiuBJid, mnd. it m&y |?fl doabEed if tJie 
Ar^'^n [udiAElA of tliil djitc belisved m metempeyobaiui. 

* J. Hemian, l^-r pp. onA 5d4» wsim to tMoJk Uiet Qrpbiain ini^r&t^ 
froca €r«ta to Hindv. 
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the Goapelfl held up as an end, the detachment, the fteedom 
from care, lust and enmity prescribed by the law of the Buddha 
find their nearest counterpart in the lives of the Esaenoa and 
Tberapentte. Though we have no record of Christ being brought 
into contact with these oommunitlea {for John the Baptist 
appears to have been a solitary and eiratic preacher) it is 
probable that their Ideals were known to him and inducnced 
his own. Tbeiz rule of life may have been a faint refie:s of Indian 
monasticism . But the debt to India must not be esaggeratedt 
much of the oriental eloment in the Essenes, such as their 
frequent purifications and their prayers uttered towards the 
sun, may ho due to Persian influence. They seem to Iiavo be¬ 
lieved in the pre-oxistcnce of the sool and to have held that it 
was imprisoned in the body, but this hardly amounts to metem' 
psychosis, and meteiDpsyehosis cannot be found ui the New 
Testament^ The old Jewish outlook, preserved hy the Sadduoces, 
appears not to have included a belief in any life after death, and 
the supplements to this mateiinlietic view admitted by the 
Pharisees hardly amounted to the doctrine of tho natural 
immortality of tho soul hut rather to a belief that the just would 
somehow aequiic new bodies and live again. Thus people were 
ready to accept John the Baptist as being Elias in a new form. 
Perhaps these rather fragmentary ideas of the Jews are trace¬ 
able to Egyptian and ultimately to Indian teaching about 
transmigrntiou. That belief is said to crop up occauonally in 
rabbinical writings but was given no place in orthodos CKrist- 
ianity-. 

With regard to the teaching of Christ then, the concluaiotL 
must be that it owes no direct deb t to Indian, Egyptian, Persian 
or other oriental souroes. But inoamueb os he was in sympathy 
with the more spiritual elements of Judaism, largely borrowed 
during the Babylonian captivity, and with the unworldly and 
self-denying lives of the Essence, the tone of his teaching is 

' The ^ti{!:atioi;k of the DiKiplofl iii John ix.^ WLa dJdifmpfJiiainHji ta hii pninntdp 
that ha WM hi3ru tiUnii? mmi if Uken itrti^tty lm|hly §amy fomt of 
But a ii ft iwt ft ttipokrgicij ftnd I itdnibt if 

from ft m wmnipttHL 

■ The ot lUe aoul aeemn tw imri-Edd in the Book of Wiftk>tEj TiU- 

20. Tbi* KEiiJirkftbi& EaipTBBBdfm in the Eputl^ of Jiuum im O ^ 

ft cniDpftriHm with thi? Otphif^ MprewkiiiJ! nboTe and hut 

U iff U) it Dfid cicftil mum ttma OOUIIA of 
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DOarcr to tliese newer and imported doctrines than to the old 
law of Israel*. 

Some fitrikin^ pamUets have been pointed out between the 
Gospels and Indian texts of etich undoubted antiquity that if 
imitation is admitted, the Evangelists niust have been the 
iniltatoF:^. Before cotiridering theae instaneea T invite the zeader^s 
attention to two parallel passages from Sltakespean? and the 
Indian poet Bhartrihari. The latter is thua translated by 
Monier WiUiams*: 

Now for a little while a ehUd, and now 
An amorouB youth; then for a season turned 
Into the wealthy househoJder; then stripped 
Of all hirt richeSp with decrepit Umhe 
And wrinkled frame zuan creeps towanlB the end 
Of life"^8 ertatia eounse and like an actor 
Posses behind Death'e curtain out of view. 

The re^omblancc of this Co tlio well-known Hnea in As Ym 
Like lij ^*Ail the w'orld*g a stage/' etc.* is obvious, and it is a 
real rescmblancCj although the point emphasized by Bhartii- 
ban is that man leaves the world like an ewitor who at the end 
of the piece slip^ behind the curtain, which formed the back¬ 
ground of an Indian stage* But, groat as is the reaemblonco* 
I imagme that no one w^ld Enaintain that it has any other 
origin than that a fairly obvious thought occun«d to two wTiters 
in different tuueg and countries and suggested similar ex¬ 
pressions* 

Now^ many parallel between the Bnddhbt and Christian 
scripturcs—the majority as it seems to me of those collected 
by Edmunds and Anesaki—belong to this class^- One of the 
most Htiikjug is the pas^ge in the Vinaya relating how the 

* Afr in. Uwir k^nElf, » in theb dgc^trinne, tb<? tmtaji-nnkiJ wnEiii^ ftm nuort 

DrimtAl Uuui tlie and enntnin tnom Ajad Ne«t£c 

E,^. ** Wlltns dujHs U aiio nJiibt* I am vrith liim. Rniac tht ■tonn and tliOla ilml t find 
ii»^ thn wood ftnd I am tlwro^' {Ch^kifnehiut nm tLoti and ibnu 

nrl [ And wlioKticiowr tbon art I tun al*D: u>d in all tiling J am dutributed and 
wlifi^aoc'VEt tbnu wilt tKon ^tlicront mv mid in ^tlirtbig me- tbera diy-- 

jG(W|M*l of Eve In Epd|)lk. 3 cxvt, 3J. ^‘Wbro. tllci Lotd wiLS aoit^dt wtiinii 
(dioutd bii klogdoni eomfl. hft said: tlTi’ta two iluiJl ba on* And iht witbont an the 
wilJain and tha maLs wiill tlWJ fotiiAlep Il^atlLe^ midc nof rumAk<" fLogin). 

» mnduitm, p Tbn ori^giiml la to bd found Jn BlmrlrLhiiti a Vui^Aia^ 
UknmpU^ 

* The Baddhiit find QAruJioa Qotpds^ 4tk «L U»0. 
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Buddha himself oaied for ft sick monk who was ncgleefcd by 
bis colleagues and stud to these latter, “Whosoever would wait 
upon me lot him wait on the sick^.“ Here the resemblanoo to 
Matthew X 5 V. 40 and 43 is remarkable, but 1 do not imagine 
that the writer of the Gospel had ever beard or read of the 
Buddha’s words. The sentiment which prompted them, if none 
too common, is at least widespread and is the same that made 
Confucius show respect and courtesy to the blind. The setting 
of tbo saying in the Vinaya and in the Gospel is quite different: 
the common point is that one whom ali are anxious to honour 
sees tliat those around hiin show no consideration to the sick 
and unhappy and reproves them in the words of the text, words 
which admit of many interpretations, the simplest perhaps 
being " I bid yon care for the sick: you neglect me if you neglect 
those whom 1 bid you to cherish,’’ 

But many passages in Buddhist and Christian writings have 
beeu compared where there is no real parallel hut only some 
word or detail which catehoa the attention and receives an 
importance w*hieli it does not possess. An instance of this is 
the eo-calicd parable of the prodigal son in the Lotus Sdtra, 
Chapter iv, which has often h^n compared with Lnkc sv, 11 ff. 
But neither in moral nor in plot ape the two parables really 
similar. The Lotus maintains that there arc many varieties of 
doctrine of wbioh the lees profound are not necessarily wrong, 
and it attempts to illustrate this by not very convincing stories 
of bow a father may withhold the whole truth from bis children 
for their good. In one story ft father ftnd son are separated for 
fifty years and bolh move about; the father becomes very rich, 
the son poor. The son in his wanderings comes upon his father’s 
palace and recognizes no one. The father, now a very old man, 
knows his son, but instead of welcoming Iiirn at once as his heir 
puts him through a gradual diseipline and explains the real 
position only on his deathbed. These incidents have nothing in 
common with the parable related in the Gospel except that a 
son is lost and found, an event which occiira in a hundred oriental 
tales. What is much more remarkable, thouglr hardly a case 
of borrowing, is that in both versions the chief personage, that 
is Buddha or God, is likened to a father aa he also is in the parable 
of the carriages’- 
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One of the Join scriptures coUeil Uttarfidy&yana^ containa 
the following remarkable passage, Throe merchants set out 
on their travels each with liia capital; one of them gained much, 
tliG second returned with his capital and the third merchant 
came liomc after having lost his capital. The parable is taken 
from common Ufo; learn to apply it- to the Xaw. The capital is 
human life, the gain is heaven,” etc. It is impossible to fix the 
date of this passage; tho Jain Canon in which it occurs was 
edited in 454 a.D. but the component parts of it axe much older. 
It clearly gives a rough sketch of the idea which is elaborated 
in tiie parable of the talents. Need w'e suppose that there has 
been horrowing on either side ? Only in a very restricted sense, 
I think, if at all. The parable is taken from common life, as the 
Indian text truly says. It occnrted to some teacher, perhaps to 
many teachers independently, that the spiritual life may be 
represented os a matter of profit and loss and illustrated by the 
conduct of those who employ their money profitably or not. 
The idea is natural and probably far older than the Gospels, 
hut the parable of tho talents is an original and detailed treat¬ 
ment of a metaphor which may have been known to the thtxr- 
togica] schools of both India and Palestine. The parable of the 
sower hears the same relation to the much older Buddhist 
comparison of instruction to agriculture^ in which different 
classes of hearers correspond to diBorent classes of fields. 

I feel considerable hesitation about two other parallels, 
"What relation does the story of the girl who gives two copper 
coins to the Sangha bear to the parable of the widow’s mitel 
It occurs in A^vaghosa’s Sfitrulankara, but though ho was a 
learned poet, it is very unlikely that he liad seen the Gospels, 
Althongh his poem ends Hkfi a faini' talc, for the poor girl 
marries the king's son os the reward of her piety, yet there is 
an extraordinary rescmblanco in the moral and the detail of 
the fuv mitos. Can the origin be some proverb W'hich wr^ 
current in many countries and worked up didciontly? 

The other parallel is between Christ’s meeting with the 
woman of Samaria and a story in the Divy&vad&ua* telling how 
Ananda asked an outcast maiden for water. Here the Indian 
work, which is probably not earlior than the third century a,d., 

^ vu. 10-21 ■Qx^.as. xLv, p. as. 

■ EcL ObWcU, p. SI t 


■ Nik. xui. vn; 
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migbt ^eU be the bormifc-er. Yet- the iiKiident b thoroughly 
Indian. The Foeemblance is not in the con%'ersQ.tton but in the 
fact that both in India and Faleatino water given by the impure 
ia hold to defile and that in both countries Bpiritual teachers rise 
above such rules. Perhaps EuropeanB;H to whom such notions 
of defilement are iinJcnown, esaggorate the similarity of the 
narratives, because the similarity of enstoms on which it depends 
seems mmarkable. 

There are, however, some inoidente in the Gospels which 
bear so great a likeness to earlier stories found in the Pi takas 
that tho two narratives can hardly bo wholly iiidopondont. 
These are (a) the testimony of Asita and Simeon to the future 
Dareere of the infant Buddha and Christ: (i) the temptation of 
Buddha and Christ: (c) their transfiguration: {d) the miracle of 
walking on the water and its dependence on faith: (e) the miracle 
of fofjding a mtiltitude mth a little bread. The first three pamJlelfi 
relate to events directly eoncerning tho life of a suiter human 
teacher, Buddha or Christ. In Baying that tho tw^o narratives 
€sn hardly be independoot, I do not mean that one is neee&sarily 
unhistorical or that the Tvriters of the Gospels hod read the 
Fitakos. That a great man should have a mental crisis iu hie 
early life and feel that the powers of evil are tiydng to divert 
him from his high destiny is eminently likely. But in the East 
superhuman teachers w^ere many and there greiv up a tradition, 
finetnating indeed but still not enthely without consistency, as 
to what they may be expected to do. Angelic voices at their 
birth and earthquakes at their death aie coincidences in em¬ 
bellishment on ^vfaicb no stress can be laid, but w hen we find that 
Zoroaster, the Buddha and Christ wore all tempted by tho Evil 
One and all at the same period of their careers, it is Impossiblo 
to avoid the suspicion that some of their biographers were in* 
fluenced by the idea that such an ineideut was to be expected 
at that point, unless indeed we regard £he^ so-callcd tempta¬ 
tions os mental crises natural in the development of a religioua 
genius. Similarly it is moat remarkable that aU accounts of 
tho tmnsfignraiion of the Buddha and of Christ agree not only 
in deacribing the shining body but in adding a lefercnoc to 
impending death. The resemblanoe between the stories of 
Asita and Simeon seems to me less striking but I thiuk that they 
owt! their place in both biographies to the tradition that the 
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euperman is i^cogiuzed aud sainted by an aged Saitit ^soon after 
birth+ 

The two stones about miracles are of less importance in 
substance but the curious coincidences in detail suggest that 
they are pieoca of fulktoro which circulated in Asia and Eastern 
Europe. The Buddhist versions ocour in the introductionfi to 
Jatakas 190 and 78, which arc of uncertain date, though they 
may be \ety ancient*. The idea that ^ahita can walk on the water 
ts found in the Mftjjhimft-nik&ya^, but the Jitaka adds the 
following particular^, A disci pte desirous of seeing the Buddha 
begins to walk across a river in an ecstasy of faith. In the middle, 
his ecstasy fails and ho feels himself sinking but by an effort of 
will he regains his former confidence and meets the Buddha 
safely on tlte further bank. In J4taka 90 the Buddha miracu¬ 
lously feeds 500 diaciples with a sitigle cake and it iB expressly 
mentioned that, after all had been satisfied, the remnaiitfi wore 
eo numcrons that they had to be collected and disposed of. 

Still ad the paraUeis cited amount to little more than tius^ 
that there was a vague and fluid tradition about the super* 
mau^H life of w'bioh fragmenita have reoeived a consecration in 
literature. The Canonical Gospels ahow* great caution in drawing 
on this fund of tradition^ but a number of Buddhist legends 
make their appearance in tlie Apocryphal Gospels and are so 
obviously Indian in charaeteT that it can hardly be maintained 
that they were invented in Palestine or Egypt and spread thenco 
eastwards. Trees bend down before the young Christ and 
dragons (niigas) adore him: w hen he goes to school to learn the 
alphabet he convicts hia teacher of ignorance and the good man 
faints®. When he enters a temple in Egypt the images prostrate 
themselves before him just as they do before the young Gotama 
in the temple of Kapilavastu*. Mary is luminous before tho 
birth of Christ which takes place without pain or impurity*. 
But the parallel which ia most curious, because the incident 
related iu unusual in both Indian and European literature, is 

^ Sm Hh-yh Dmyjd«t India, p. SOfi, md ^Vlntcmitzp Ois*. /nJ. Lit il SI. 

* Maj. Nils. VL 

*■ Oo«pd cl Tfaoia4«j clUipf. tl Itv^ 8w oho tbo Arabia and 

G<wpe-h Ci( the Infiiaoy^ ct LaUta-V^Ukrfii, chup. 3L 

* obiip. ssLn.-iuT, And Lai VMt abapr v-nr. 

■ pHuda-JJatUieWp xm. Ct 1% Kik 14 Aud Nik Nttuniuui’A ni>l^ 
<m tbv ktter znxay tiruriuiifl mediAtAl pjinlkslA 
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tlie detailed narrative in the Gospel of James* and also in the 
LaUta-vistora tielating how all activity of mankind and nature 
was suddenly interrupted at the moment of the nativity^. Winds, 
stars and rivers stayed their motion and labouierH stood stilt 
in the attitude in which each was surprised. The same Gospel 
of James also relates that Ifary when sis months old took f*even 
steps, which must surely bo an echo of the legend which attri¬ 
butes the same feat to the infant Buddha. 

Several learned authors have dhfcussed the debt of medieval 
Christian legend to India. The most remarkable inatanoo of tliis 
is the canonization by both the Eastern and the Western Church 
of St Joa^ph or Josaphat. It seems to be o^tabKshed that thia 
name h merely a corruption of Bodfusat and that the story in 
its Christian form goes back to the religious romance called 
Barlaam and Joasaph which appears to date from the seventh 
century^. It contains the history of an Indian prince who was 
converted by the preaching of Barlaam and became a hermit, 
and it introduces some of the well-known stories of Gotama'a 
early life; such as the attempt to hide from him tlie existence 
of aicknesa and old age^ and his mcetmgs with a cripple and 
an old man. The legends of St FJacidns (or Hubert) and St Chris¬ 
topher have also been identified ivith the Nigrodha and Suta^ 
soma Jiitakos^, The identification is not to my mind condiiaivo 
nor, if it ie admitted^ of much importance. Por who doubts that 
Indian fables reappear in Aesop or Kalibh and Dhnnah? Little 
is added to this fact if they also appear in legends which may 
have some connection with the Church but which most ChrieUana 
feel no obligation to believe. 

But the Occurrence of Indian legends in the Apocryphal 
Gospels is important for it shows that, though in the carl v 
csenturies of Christianity the Church was shy of this orient^ 
exuberuncOj. yet the materials were at hand for those who ehoso 
to use them. Ikfany wonders attending the superman's birth were 
deliberately rejected but some were accepted and oriental 
praetioes, such as asceticism, appear with a suddenness that 
makes the suspicion of foreign infiuence legitimate- 

Not only was monasticlsni adopted by Ghristianity but 

» S» Qoepdi of Jfljtici, x\m. aeid IaL Vinf, vn. ad iniL 

* nhpi D«irtd*, BuddhiM^ Bitik #fontf. 1830. lotrtKliurUoji s w^d J wpb Jacob*, 
St»riaam <tn4 JojUfAtU, 
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many practices common to TndiJ^n and to ChriEtian worship 
obtained the approval of the Chiireh at about the aamo time- 
Some of these, such as incense and the lonaurc, may have been 
legacies from tho Jewish and Egyptian priesthoods. Many 
coinddcnceg also are due to the fact that both Buddhism and 
Christianity, white abolishing animal sacrificea^ were ready to 
sanction old roligiom onstoms; both countenanced the per¬ 
formance before an unage or altar of a dtnal mdadiog inconae, 
flowers, lights and singing. This reaogmtSon of old and wide¬ 
spread rites goes for to explain the eKtraordinarj^ similarity of 
Buddhist services in Tibet and Japan (both of wliich derived 
their ritual ultimately from India) to Roman Catholic cere- 
monlah Yet wben all allowance is made for similar causes and 
coincidences, it is hard to believe that a collection of such 
practices as clerical colibaoy, confession, the veneratioti of 
rehes^ the use of the rosary and belLi can have originated inde¬ 
pendently in both religians. The diffieiilty no doubt is to point 
out any occasion in the third and fonrth oentnrie^ a.d. when 
oriental Christians other than casual travellera had an oppor¬ 
tunity of becoming acquainted with Buddhist institutions. But 
the number of resemblances remains remarkable and some of 
them—fluch as derioat celibacy, leUcSj and confesajon—old 
institutions in Buddhism but appear to have no parallels in 
Jewish, SjT’ian, or Egyptian antiquity. Dp to a certain point, 
it is a sound principle not to admit that resemhlanoes ptov* 
borrowing, unless it can be nhown that there was contact 
between two nations, but it is also certain that all record of such 
contact may disappear, For instance^ it ia indisputable that 
Hindu civilization was introduced into Camboja, but there is 
hardly any evidence os to how or when Hindu colonists arrived 
there, and none whatever us to how or when they left India. 

It Is in Christian or qmiBi-ChriEtian herc^ces—that is, the 
sects which were rejected by the majority—that Lidion in¬ 
fluence is plainest. This is natural, for if there is one thing 
obvious in the history of religion it is that Indian speculation 
and the Indian view of life were not congenial to the people of 
Europe and western Asia. But some spirits, from the time of 
Pythagoras onw’ards, had a greater affinity for oriental ways of 
thinkings and such sympathy was specially common among the 
Gnostics. Gnofitieism consisted in the combination of Clma- 
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iLanity with the nlieiidy mised religion whioli prevailed in 
Alexandria, Antioch and other centres^ and which was an lui- 
certain and vaiyiTig compound of Judaism, Hellenbfcic thought 
and the ideae^ of oriental countrica anch as Egypt^ Pcreia and 
Babylonia. Its fnndamcnta! idea^ the knowledge of God or 
Gnosie, U clearly ^milar to the Juanak^nda of the Hindita^* 
but the emphaaia laid on dualism and redemption is not Indian 
and the resembiancea suggest little more than that Mnta may 
have been taken and worked up indepondently. Thus the idea 
of the DeminrguB la related to the idea of Isvara in bo far as both 
imply a distinction not generaDy recognls^ed in Europe between 
the creator of the world and the Highest Ileity* but the Gnoatie 
developments of the Demiurgua idea am independent. Simi- 
lariy though the Aeom or emanationB of the Gnoatica have to 
some extent a parallel in the beings produced by Brabni&^ 
Prajj&pati or Vftaiideva, yet these latter am not characteristic 
of Hinduism mad. still lees of Buddhism^ for the celesrial Buddha?^ 
and Bodhisattvas of the Mahhy&na are justly auapeeted of being 
additions duo to Persian influence. 

Bardesanes^ one of the latei^t Gnostic teachers (156-233), 
wrote a book on Indian religion, quoted by Poqihyry, This Ib 
important for it shows that he turned towards India for truth, 
but though his teaching included the pre-existonco of the bouI 
and Bome doctrine of Karmap it wa.3 not speoitJly impregnated 
with Indian ideas. This, however, may be said without exaggera¬ 
tion of Carpocrates and Barilidca who both taught at Alexandria 
about 120-130 a.d. Unfortunately wc know the views of these 
interesting men only from the accounts of their opponcDts. 
Carpocrates® is said to have clainie<l the power of coercing by 
magic the spirits who rule the world Btnd to have taught metem¬ 
psychosis in the form that the soul is imprisoned in the body 
again and again until it has performed all possible actions, good! 
and evil. Therefore the only way to escape reincaniation (which 
is the object of reUgion) and to rise to a superior sphere of peace 
is to perform as much action as possible^ good and evil, for the 
distinction between the two depends on intention, not on the 
nature of deeds^ It is only through faith and love that a man 

^ Afl. til iilaCK tlws idea that yw^n implLes d Hpecul aacetiq mwls <d EUe, the 

Tf^tWTTJhit. 

* IreiuBai, i, latv^ 
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can obtain blessedness. Much of th© abovo sounds lit© a c&ri* 
cftture, but it may b© a misn'pFGsentation of something analogous 
to the Indian doctiino that the act© of a Yogi are neither block 
tiOT white and that a Yogi in order to get rid of Lia Karma 
creates and ammates many bodies to work it off for him. 

In Basihdes we find the doctrines not oniy of rcincamatjoni 
which seems to have been common in Guoatio schoolsbnt of 
Karma ^ of the suffering inherent in existence and perhaps tho 
composite nature of the soul. He is said to have tenght that 
the martjTs suffered for their sins, that is to say that souk cam© 
into the world tainted with tho guilt of ovii deeds done in 
another existence. Xhis gmit must be expiated by common¬ 
place misfortune or, for the nobler sort, by martyrdom. Ho 
considered the world process to consist in sorting out confused 
things and the gradual establishment of order. This is to some 
extent true of t he soul as are]]: it is uot au entity but a compound 
(eomparo the Buddhist doctrine of the Skandhas) and tho pas¬ 
sions arc appenda^s. Ho called Ood oiic which ecoms 

an attempt to express tho same idea as Brahman devoid of all 
qoalJtics and attributes (nirgui^a). It is significant that tho 
system of BasUldes died oat‘, 

A mote important sect of decidedly oriental offimties was 
Maniclueism, or rather it was a truly oriontat roiigioEi which 
succeeded in penciisting to Europe and thcio took on consider¬ 
ably more Christianity than it had possessed in its original form. 
Mani himself (215-276) is said to have been a native of Ecbatana 
but visited Afghanis Ian, Bactria and India, and his followers 
carried his faith across Asia to China, while in the west it was 
the parent inspiration of the Bogomils and Albigenscs, The 
nature and sources of his creed have boeu the subject of cou- 
sidetable discussiott but new light is now pouring in from tho 
Maniebsean man uscripts discovered i n Central Asia, some of which 
have already been published. These show that about the seventh 
century and probably considerably earlier the Manichieism 

* It KJipo&n in thv Pijitia vhlc[| ptrluipi rep na gnta tha tahosl of Vrtlaai- 

tlnua. SshUiIci that "untct tho thirtl tjiii fourtb Benantioio" rofora to tnti** 

toipnliou (aoe OCRI, AL Iragm. Jw:L ‘JS Op^, od. KloU. fv. WJ, «ld Psul't WJfias 

I ftlirt wittioiit ibn law onco" (Dom. oiL 0}, to foimer life ns on MliltlSl 
{Olig. in Ep. od Jtom. v. Op, ir. StO). 

* For Gnortiowtd. MD J, Kennedy in J.&.A.S. 1002, end 
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of those regions had much in common i^ith Buddhism. A 
Manic hsan treatise discovered at Tun-huang^ has the form of 
a Buddhist Shtra: it speaks of Maui oe t he Tath Ogata, it mcntioiiB 
Buddhas of Transformation (Hua*fo) and the Bodliisattva 
Ti'teang. Even more important is the confessional formula 
called Khuastuanift^ found in the same locality. It is clearly 
similar to the Patimokkha and besides using much Buddhist 
tenninology it reckons killing or ininring animals as a flcrious 
sin. It is true that many of these resemblances may be due to 
assoeiatjon with Buddhism and not to the original teaching of 
Mani, which rraa strongly dualistio and contained many Zoroos- 
trian and Babylonian ideas. But it was eclectic and held up 
an ascetic ideal of celibacy^ poverty and fasting unknown to 
Persia and Babylon. To take life was counted a sin and the 
adepts formed an order apart- who lived on the food given to 
them by the laity. The more western accoxmts of the Maniehteans 
testify to these foaturee ob strongly as do the records from 
Central Asia and China, Cyril o£ Jerusalem in his polemio 
against them* chaises them with believing in retrihutivo metem- 
paychoalst he who kilb an animal being changed into thot 
animal after death. The Persian king Hormizd is said to have 
accused Maui of bidding people destroy the world, that is, to 
retire from social life and not have children. Alberani* states 
definitely that Mani wrote a book called Sh&burkhn in which 
he said that God sent different messengers to mankind in 
different ages, Buddha to India, Zar&dusht to Persia and Jesus 
to the west. According to Cyril the Matikliman scriptures were 
written by one Scythianus and revised by his disciple TerebiH' 
thus who changed his name to Boddas. This may be a jumble, 
but it is hard to atifio the suspicion that it oontmus some allusion 
to the Buddha, ^dkya-muni and the Bo tree. 

1 think therefore that primitivo Mauichmism, though it 
contained less Buddhism than did its later and eastern forms, 
still owed to India its asceticism, its order of celibate adepts 
and its regard for animal life. When it spread to Africa and 

^ et " Uii dii J^A, Lf t« 
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Europe it became mure Cbrigtian, jnet as it became more 
Buddhist in China, but it k exceedingly curioua to see bow this 
Asiatic religion, like the widely different religion of Mohammed^ 
wBfl evon in its latest, phrases the anbjeet of bitter hatred and 
persistent misrepresentation. 

Finally, do the Neoplatonkts, Neopythagoreans and other 
pagan philosophers of the early oetituriea after Christ owe any 
debt to India? Many of them were conLScionely endeavoimng 
to arrest the progrees of Gbrietianity by tranj^forming plnlosophy 
into a non-C^stian religioji. Tliey gladly welcomed every proof 
that the higher life wm not to be fotmd exclusively or most 
perfectly in Christianity. Hence bias, if not accniate knowledge, 
led them to respect all forms of eastern mysticism. Apollonius 
is said to have travelled in India^: in the hope of so doing 
Plotinus accompanied the unfortunate expedition of Gordian 
but turned back when it failed. We may surmke that for 
Plotinus the IndiEm origin of an idea would have been a point 
in it^ favouTp although his writings show no special hostility 
to Christianity^. So far as 1 can judge, his system presents those 
features which might be expected to come from sjmpat-hy with 
tho Indian temporamentp aided perhaps not by reading but 
by conversation with thoughtful orientals at Alexandria and 
elsewhere. The direct paraUols aio not strildng. Plato himself 
bad entertained the idea of meiempsychods and much that 
seems oriental in Plotinus may be not a new importation but 
the elaboration of Plato's views in a form congenial to the age®. 
AfSrmatioiis that God is to 6v and ro are not so much 
borrowings from the Ved&nta philosophy as a re-statemont of 
Hellenic ideas in a mystic and quietlst spint, which may owe 
something to India, But Plotinus seems to mo nearer to India 
than were the Gnostics and Maniclmans, because his teaching 
is not duabstic to the same extent. He finds the world un¬ 
satisfying not because it is the creation of the Evil One, but 
beeauso it is transitory, imperfect and unreal. 

^ ilie in PUlg^ntufl [bools ttr imd m.) iriat^n-niiiunc^And 

prowfl that ApaUaninA wmt to Infiia, but itill tbera U nn maAOn why he uai 

hAve dOlQDM^ 

* Ufr howiGTer, certam Gnikatke. 
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His system has been called dynamic pantlieiam and 
descripUon applies also to much Indian theology reg^ 

God in himself as devoid of aU qualities and the wnroa 
the forces which move the muTereo. Ho held 
four stages of being; primeval being, the ideal world Ji© soul 
and phOTomena. This, if not exactly parallel to anyl^g m 
Indiim philosophy, is similar in idea to the evolutioi^ thoonee 
of the S&nkhya and the phases of conditioned spirit taught by 

many Vishtmite secte. iu* 

For Plotinus neither moral good nor evil is ultmate. tb 
highest principle, like Brahman, transcends both and is teyond 
good {vvepdrfado:^). The highest mor^ty ifl 
hiaction a!d detachment: fasting and ahstmence from ple^HE© 
are good and so is meditation, but happiness comes m to form 
of <Stasy and union with God. In human hfe such um^ 
cannot be permanent, though whUo the 

a resting place on the weary journey, but after death it «»n to 
permanent: the divine within us can then mtum to to imiveraal 
^vine. In thee© ideae them is the real spirit of India. 


CHAPTER LVri 


PERSIAN INFLUENCE IN INDIA 

Ouu gcogmphical and poUtical pbro^Ictgy about ludia and 
Persia obscures the fact that in many periods the frontier 
between the two countries was uncertain or not drawn as now. 
North-western India and eastern Persia must not bo regarded 
m water-tight or even merely leaky comi3artments- Even now 
there am more ^oroastriaELs in India than in Persia and the 
Persian sect of Shiite Mohanmcdaiis is powerful and conspicuous 
there. In former times it is probable that there wtis often not 
raore difference between Indian and Iranian religion than 
betaveen different Indian sects* 

Yet the religioua temperaments of India and Iran are not 
the same. Zoroastrianism Uttle sjTiipatliy for pantheism 
or asceticism; it does not teach metempsychosis or the BinfulncBs 
of taking life. Images are not nsed in worship^, God and his 
angels being thought of aa pure and shining spiiits. The founda¬ 
tion of the syatom is an uncompromising dualism of good aud 
evil, purity and impurity* light and darkness. Good and evil 
are diffen?nt in origin and duality win be abolished only by the 
ultimate and complete victory of the good. In the nest world 
tlie distinction betw^een heaven and hell is equally sharp but 
hell is not etemal^n 

The pantheon and even the ritual of the eewly Iranians 
resembled those of the Veda and we can only suppose that the 
two peoples once Uved and worshipped together. Subsequently 
came the reform of Zoroaster wMch substituted thekm and 
dualism for this nature worship* For about two centuries* from 
630 onw arde, Gandhara and other parts of north-western 
India were a Persian provincse. Between the timo of Zoroaster 
(w'hatovor that may be) and this period we cannot say what 

^ Tkv>y foti^ldOcn by ftrict tbwlogjp but m pmetk* thwts ats cdtcepUeiUp 
fur buUUDC, th& wing*d fignxB bdi^yod to rcprapeiat AinUtt MauIAt lound on 
ralig ^ a. 

* Though thA of Zcro&Htrumjim sDond citeUtffii to Europoana 1 

coimut diJKOTor thAt Aacleol wu EochiUy or pqlitiuBib to IndiiL 
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the relations of Indian and Inuiian reUgiona, but after 
the seventh eentuiy they muat^ have flourished in the same region. 
AristobulusS speaking of Taaila in the tune of Afcsandcr the 
Great, describes a marriage market and how the dead were 
devoimsd hy vultures. These ore Eahylonion and Per^an 
customs, and doubtless wore accompanied by many others less 
striking to a foreign tourist. Some hold that the Zoroastnan 
scriptures allude to disputes with Buddhists*, 

Experts on the whole agree that the most ancient Indian 
architecture which has been preserved—that of the Mat^o 
dynasty—has no knoivn antcoedonts in India, but both m 
etructure (espociofly the pillars) and in decoration is reminificent 
of Persepolis, just as Asoka’s habit of lecturing hie snbjecte m 
Btcmfi sermons and the very turns of bis phrages recall the 
inscriptions of Dariu^. And though the king’s creed is in some 
respects^nch as hia tendemeas for animal life—thoroughly 
Indian, yet this cannot be said of his style and choice of themes 
as a whole. His marked avoidance of theology and phil^phy, 
his inHifitence on ethical principles such as truth, and his frank 
itnmment that men should do good in order that they may fare 
happily in tho next world, Buggest that ho may have b^me 
familiar with the siniplo and practical Zoi^strian outlook , 
perhaps when ho w'as viceroy of Taxita in his youth.^ But still 
ho shows no trace of theisni or duolieiu: moraliiy is his one 
ooncem, but it means for him doing good rather than suppreasing 
evil* 

* S» Sti»bdp XT. OS- Btov Um 3, tlic KUOw attm to MineleriM m pli^ 

cwiiJiiKy corp»™ ans Uuowxi vmy rfttksr thmo bnri^ or burnt. La I>ig. ftiH. 
UL tbe Bnddlu that tba ftumfmt murried thd? liitcrt Such uAmu^ 

uc mS 4 to been pettaiwed in Pertit i. . a-t «+ 

■ "Ho whQ wtnma TiotoriisM frem diwroasiflai vitb OafitniiiLft the hemt^ 
Fftmdin Twht in 3t3cjEL p, 194, TtiB reJcroiiao nt tbt* p&ua^ to BnMhifliB 

h 44 been mucb diapaled wvi i wn quite InsompeUint to OKpirese way opinlan ifacut 
it Hut who ia Guotmm U not, the BudcihnT It ii tlUf! tbftt tbem weft? Cttmiy rrlber 
OuutunM oI moHietate naiki«i« in Indiw, but would fcay oE them huTa b«s tnown 
in FQTKa? 

* The ituciifUona nuor the tomb of Huiui *1 N«hilu-Reatmu ippenr to be 
hertaUiiy bhe thow oE Aicikft. S« WilliMna J«kKnit PwMp p. ^8 fcbd refanuic^ 
Tba use dE the Ehaif ahtn »ript &iul ot the verd dip! biki olsD boea noted ni In^ 
clinaiirtg ciOBiieatinn with BemBL 

* Pterhupa the marked ohacaaa oE TBprwenting the Baddba in the oldest 
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pmRntnJ^ iM due lo Bemen BcntiMait^ 
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After the death of A&oka his Ewapire broke up and n^^es who 
VfBto IranlaD in culture^ if not always in bloody advanced at 
its expense. Dependencies of the Persian or Parthicui empire 
extended into India or like the Satmplcs of Mathur4 and Sau- 
raahtra lay wholly wiUmi it. The mixed civilization which the 
Kushans brought with them mcluded Zoroastiiankm^H as ia 
shown by the coins of Kanishka, and lato Kiishan coins indioato 
that Sastjonian influence had become very strong in northern 
India when the dynasty coUapsed in the third oentnry A-d. 

1 see no reason to suppose that Ootama himself was in¬ 
fluenced by Iranian thought. His fundamental idcas^ his view 
of life and bis scheme of salvation arc truly Hindu and not 
Iranian^ But if the childhood of Buddhism was Indian^ it grew 
to adolescenc® in a motley bazaar where Persians and their 
ways we^ famUiar. Though the Buddhiain exported to Ceylon 
escaped tins phase, not merely Mahayaniam but schools like 
the Sar%‘4stivadins must have passed through it- The Ebare of 
ZoroastriBuiism must not be exaggerated. The metaphysical 
and ritualistic tendencies of Indian Buddhism are purely Hmduj 
and if its free use of Images waa due to any foreign stimulus^ 
that stinmlus perhaps Hellenistic, But the altruistic 
morality of Moliayanisrai though not borrowed from ZorOEta- 
trianism, mark^ a change and this change may well have occurred 
among races accustom^ to the preaching of active charity and 
dissatisfied ivith the ideals of self-training and lonely perfection. 
And Zoroaatrian influenoe is I think indubitable in the figures 
of the great BodhiEattvaSj even Maitneya^, and above all m 
Amitfibha and his paradise. Those personalities have been 
adroitly fitted into Indian theology but they have no IndJan 
tmeagc and, in apite of all expianationSp Amitabha and the 
salvation which he offers remain in strange contrmliction with 
the teaching of Gotama. I have shown elsewhere® what- close 
parallels may be found in the Avesta to these radiant and 
benevolent genii and to the heaven of boundless light which is 
entered by those who repeat the name of its master. Abo there 
is good evidence to connect the early worship of Amit^bha with 

^ Strictly jfpoiLkmg' tb.[Mi] in final nboidt MAjirQjTB wbti !■ ni^ri^y t-iLf* DDiLti 

La ui BfDfim d Biuidtuu, bat pnaUcJklJy hiA Ilu MBoy o&itJagtAB 

to Sodiy V tbo P&rm uviduf jinil muDVAtoi of tba woHd. 

* cljipL 304- p. 22a 
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Afiia, Later Iranian influence may have meant Jlithra- 
isni and Manichsi^m ag well as ZoraaetTiamem and tbe gdiool 
of Asanga perhaps oweg something to these systems^» They may 
have brought tiith them fragments of Christianity or doctrines 
similar to Christianily but I think that all attorn pt>a to derive 
Amitfibhist teaching from Christianity are fancifuL The only 
point which the two have m common m salvation by faith, and 
that doctrine is certainly older than Christianity. Othervrise 
the eflorta of Amitabha to save humanity have no resemlilance 
to the Christian atonement. Nor do the relations between tbo 
Yorious Euddbas and Bodhisattvas recall the Trinity but rather 
the Persian Fravashis. 

Persism influences worked more strongly on Buddhism than 
on Hinduismp for Buddhism not only flourMied in the frontier 
difltriets but penetrated into the Tarim basin and the region of 
the Oxus which lay outdde the Indlau and within the Iroman 
sphere^ But they affooted Hinduism akOj espedaUy in the 
matter of gun-worship. This of course is part of the oldest Vedic 
religion, but a special form of it, introduced about the beginning 
of our era, was a new importation and not a degc^udant of the 
ancient Indian calt^. 

Tlie Brihalsamliita^ says that the Magas, that is Magi, are 
the priests of the sun and the proper persons to guperintcud the 
consecration of temples and images dedicated to that deity, but 
the dearest statements about tlna foreign cult are to be found 
in t he Bhavishya Pmana* which contains a legend as to its 
introduotiott obviously based upon history. SS^mba, the son of 
Krishna, desiring to be cured of leprosy from which he suflered 
owing to his father's eurse, dedicated a temple to the sun on 
the river Candrobhigaj but could find no Brahmans willing 
to officiate in it. By the advice of Gauramukha, priest of 
King Ugra^na, eontinned by fcho sun himself, he imported 
some Magas from SSkadvjpa^, whither he flew on the bird 

^ ^ etiAp. oa MaliiyjhiiA, vi. 

* A c^uTuileiit of vhBt ii knn-wn aimut thia cull wUl Be fcHUid in 

B Biigirtgai i nT . pwt el chap, xyi . 

* flO-. IB. !rte wuflt efubflbb fmia AWt 6C0 a,i>. 

* Cfc-Ap. 13B. Sm, [or ubtiiOlA from tho test, Oit. Cbd. SAiihl p. 30, 

* Fdt gAkodirfpft tee VTalmiU, fi. n. iv. trliDrc it it seid iBtt Bmlmmn# are caUed 

ther^ nr Magp wad KitaUr^^ M&godht. Tbe wot ck^Hy county 

o[ UiQ SidcM wtig ngtided h ^woABttiow wtelber Ui&j ImiUa by 
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G^ru4^\ That this refers to the jitiportation of 2 ^orc>astrian 
priests from the coon try of the &kas (Persia or the Ox us 
regions) is made clear by the accxiunt of their oustoms— 
as the Tvearing of a girdle callod Avya^a^—given by the Piirana. 
It also that they were dosconde-d from a child of the $un 
called dara£abda or Jar^asta^ which no doubt lepro^ntE 2 lara- 
thnstra^ 

The river CondmbJiligA is tire modem Chenab and the town 
founded by Samba is lIQlaathana or Mdtan, called Mn-Ja-san- 
pndu by the Chinese pilgrim Hsuaii Chiiang. Tie Bhavisbya 
PurJina calls the place Sflmbapmi and the Chinese nsrue is an 
attempt to represent Miilas 4 [nba~puii, H^dan Chiiang speaks 
enthusiastically of the magnificent temple^^ which was also seen 
by Alberuni but was deatroyed by Atirungsseb, Tiramtha^ 
relates how in earlier times a Idiig called Sri Harsha burnt alivo 
near Multan 12,000 adherents of the DQecclia seot with their 
books and thereby greatly weakened the rcligion of Persians 
and Sakas for a eontnry* This legend ofiem difficulties but it 
shows that Multan was regarded as a centre of Zoroastrianism. 

Multan is in the ejKtreme weat of Indian but sun temples are 
found in many other parte, such aa Gujarat, Gwalior and the 
ciiatriot of Gaya, w'here an inscription has been discovered at 
Govindapur referring to the legend of Simba. This same legend 
is also related in the KapHa Saiphit 4 , a rchgioiiB guide-book for 
Orisi^^ in connection with the great Sun temple of Konarafc*, 

In these temples the sun was represented by images, Hmdn 
convention thus getting the better of Zoroastrian prejudices^ 
but the eostume of the images shows their origin^ for the Brihat- 
samhita^ directs that Siiiya is to be represented in the dress of 

or aat Bnt thfl tvpogmjltiy U iiuiig^fluy, for In IUj rBndfial ^Ogruphy Ladia 
i* tlie ceobmj ixnibiaiit Aod &mklndv‘\po Out? siLiih:, wh^v^OJ if ft meana penu or Lllir 
counfrfeff oi Out Oxlu it c]i;i£ht tci b* iumu IueBa. 

^ Tfc& mij itfiuU 1# of Pci^iui for birdi |tlity a 

ppiTl in F^fmLiiq 

’ I’hfl A£?jicingh«n of Uic Avoatn. 

* VoL IL bud l^if^ ohtpi IV. 

* TdruiAtbA, tr. and Vidceat Sipjtlx'fl rvniofkfi In Z/rWory, 

p. pcst& 2. 

^ See pAjendjiiliiLi AiUiquUitt of Orissa^ tdL rL p. US, flo ttlflo quotes 

Uw Sdrabn PurnpiL. The t^copk u bi Iiatfh hw-q buift between. emd I3S0 

hui the btituly oI Lta A^hitwtuni eqggutA An dAtE, 

*6S.47. 
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the nortliemers^ covoreii from the feet upwardfl and wearing the 
girdle called ayjahga or yiyaiiga. In Hajputana I have seen 
several statn{!fl of him in high boots and they are probably to 
be found elsewhere, 

Forlttitoaalj or otherwise^ the cult of the sun was often 
associated with Buddhism^ as ia indicated by these temples in 
Gaya and Orissa and by the fact that the Emperor Harsha sty tea 
hia father^ grandfather and great-grandfather parumdditya-^ 
bhaita^ great devotees of the ann^. He himseir^ though a devout 
Buddhiat^ also ahoi^’ed honour to the image of Sfiiya* as we 
hear from Hsiiang Gmang. 

* Sw Epig* IniL 72-73. 


CHAPTER LVIII 


MOHAMMEDANISM IN INDIA 

Let us now turn feo MobarntDedanbin. This is dJfteiieiit from 
the Cd^ses which wc have been consid^riDg and wb need Dot 
trouble ouraeJvee with any enquiry into opportunities and posai- 
bdit-ies. The prepuce and strength of the Prophet''B leligioa in 
India are patent fact^ and it is surprising that the lesiilt has 
not been gzeater^ 

The chief and most obvioue method by which Islam in- 
flueneed India wrs the scries of invasions, culminating in the 
Mughal conquest^ frhich poured through the mountain passes 
of the north-west frontier* But there was also long established 
communication and to some extent mtermigration between the 
west coast and Mohammedan countries such as Arabia and 
Persia^ Cbm pared with the enormous political and social changas 
wrought by the land invasions^ the lesuJts of this maritime 
intercouiBC may seem unworthy of mention. Yet for tho inter¬ 
change of ideas it was not without importance^ the more so ns 
it was unaccompanied by violence and hostility. Thus the 
Mappilas or Meplnbs of Malabnr appear to be tho descendants 
of Arab immignmts who arrived by sea about 900 a.d,, and the 
sects known as Khojas and Bohms owe their conversion to the 
zeal of Arab and Persian mi&eionaries who preached in the 
eleventh century. Apart from Mohammedan conque&ta there 
must have been at this time m Gujarat, Bombay, and on the 
west coast generally some knowledge of tho teaching of Islam. 

In the annals of invasions and conquests several stages can 
be distinguished. Pirst wo have the Arab conquest of Sind in 
712, which bad little effect. In 1021 Mahmud of Ghazni annexed 
the Panjab* He conducted throe campaigns against other 
kingdoms of India but, though he sacked Muttra, Somnath and 
other religious i:^ntres^ tao did not attempt to conquer these 
regions^ still less to convert them to Islam. Tho poriod of con¬ 
quests as distinguished from raids did not be^n until the end 
of the twelfth century when Muhammad Ghori began his 
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ctuupi^gn^ and Buccc^dcd in ixtaking himself mastci: of Dortliern 
India, which from 1103 to 1520 was ruled by Mohamnicdnn 
dynasties, mostly of Afghan or Turki descent. In the south the 
frontiers of Tijayanagar marked the limits of Islam. To the 
north of them fiajputana and Orissa sti Q remoinetl Hindu states, 
but with these exceptions the Government was Mohammedan. 
In 1526 came the Mnglial invasion, after which all northern 
India was united under one hlohammedan Hmperor for about 
two centuries, Aimingzeb {1050-1707) was a fanatical Moham- 
luedan; his intolerant reign marked tlie beginning of disintegra¬ 
tion in the Empire and aroused the opposition of the Mahrattas 
and Sikhs. Hut until this period hlohamuiiGdan rule was not 
marked by special bigotry or by any persistent attempt to 
proselj’^ize. A woeful chronicle of selected outrages con indeed 
be drawn up. In the great towns of the north hardly a tempio 
rein ained umsaeked and most wore utterly dest royed. A t diffe tent 
peri(^ individuals, such as Sikonder Lodi of Delhi and Jela- 
luddin (141-47-1430) in Dengal, raged against Hinduism and 
made converts by force. But such acts are scattered over a 
long period and a great area; they are not characteristic of 
Islam in India. Ketther the earlier Mngha] Emperors nor the pre- 
ceding Saltans were of ineproachable orthodoxy. Two of them 
at least, Ala-ud-Diii and Akbar, contemplated founding now 
religions of their own. Many of them were connected with 
Hindu sovereigns by m&niage or political alliances. 

The works of Alboruiu and Mohsm Fom show that oducatod 
Mohammedans felt an interest not only in Indian science but 
in Indian religion. In tlie Banjab and Hindostan Islam was 
Btrengtheaed by immigrations of Mohammedan tribes from the 
north-west extending over many centuries. Mohammedan 
saltans and governors hold their court in the chief cities, which 
thus tended to become Mohammedan not only by natural 
attraction but because high caste Hindus preferred to live in 
t he country and would not frequent the company of those whom 
they considered as outcasts. Still, Hindus were often employed 
as accountots and revenue officers. All non-Moslima bad to 
pay the jiziya or poll tax, and the remission of this impost 
abided to oonverts was naturaUy a powerful incentive to 
c onge of faith. Yet Mohammedomsra cannot record any 
wholesale triumph in India such as it has won in Persia, Egypt 
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and Juva. At tho present day about one-fifth of the population 
are Moslim. The strength of Islam In the Pan jab is due to 
imnugration aa aa eonyereion^, but it was embraced by 
numbers in Kaa^hmir and made rapid progiesa in Oudb and 
Eastern Bengal The number of Mobammedana in Bengal (twenty- 
five millions out of a total of aj^ty-two in alt India) ia stiiMng^ 
seeing that the provinoB is out of touch with tlie chief Moham¬ 
medan centreSj but is explicable by the fact- that Islam had to 
deal here not with an educated and organized Hin du community 
but with imperfectly hindnized aboriginal races* who weltjomed 
a creed with no caste distinctions. Yet, apart horn the districts 
named^ which He on the natural line of march from the Panjab 
down the Ganges to the sea^ it made little progress. It has not 
even conquered the Blopee of the HimEilivyas or the country 
Bouth of the Jumna. If we deduct from the hfohammedan 
population the descendants of Mohammedan immigrants and of 
thOBo who* like the inhabitants of Eastern Bengal, were not 
Hindus when they embraced the faith* the impression ptpduced 
by Islam on the religious thought of India is not great* cod- 
fiidering that for at least five centuries its temporal supremacy 
was hardly ooutosted. 

It is not until tlie time of Kahir that we meet with a sect 
In which Hindu and Mohammedan ideas are clearly blended, but 
it may be that the theology of Rfimfinuja and Madhva, of the 
LLugayafs and Sivaite ^ct^ of the south* owes something to 
Islam. Itfl insistence on the unity and personality of God may 
have vivified similar ideas existing within Hinduism, but the 
o.vpression which they found for themselves is not MosUm In 
tone, just as new^adays iher Aiya Samaj is not European in 
tone. Yet I think that the Aiya Samaj would never have come 
info being had not Hindus become eouBcioua of certain strong 
points in European religion. In the north it is natural that 
MosUm infiuenee should not have made itself felt at once. Islam 
came firet aa an enemy and a raider and w as no more Bynipathetic 
to the Brahmans than it was to the Greek Church in Europe. 
Though Indian theism may sometimes eeom practically equi’^'O' 
lent to Islam* yet it has a different and gentler tone, and it often 
rests on the idea that God* the houI and matter are all separate 
and eternal, an idea foreign to Mohammed's doctrine of conation, 

* But «« oa Lfaifl pemi Cuiw o/ India^ IBll, vol i, pirt l pL 12S. 
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Bat from the fifteenth contuiy onwards wt find a sedea of 
aecte which are obvioudy comprooibe^ and blends. Advances 
ate mndc ftom both aides^ Thoughtful Mohammedana sec the 
profundity of Hindu theology: libom! Hindus declare that no 
cagto or condition, including birth in a Moslim family, dis- 
qualidea man for access to God. 

The fusion of Islam with Hinduism exhibited in fliese seeto 
has for its basis the unity and omuipreaeiicc of God in the light 
of whicii minor differenoes have no existenco. But fusion also 
arises from an opposite tendency^ namely the toleration by 
Indian Moslims of Hindu ideas and practices, especially r&apect 
for religious teachers and their deification after death. UTiile 
known by some such title as saints which does not shock Uni¬ 
tarian susceptibility^ they are in practice honoured as godlinga. 
The bare simplicity of the Arabian faith has not proved satiJ- 
fying to other nations^ and Turks, Persiane and Indianaj even 
when professing orthodoxy, have allowed emboUishmenta and 
aocTotions, Such supplementary beliefa thrive with special 
luxuriance in India, where a conBiderable portion of the Moylim 
population are descended from persons who accepted the new 
faith unwillingly or from interested motiveB. They brought with 
them a plentiful baggage of euperstidona and did not attempt 
to sever the ties w'hich bound them to their Hindu neighbours. 
In the last century the efforts of the Wahabis and other reformers 
are said to have been partly successful in purifying Islam from 
Hindu observances^ but oveD now the mixture ia nDdoeable, 
especially in the lower classes. Brahmans are employed to cast 
horoscopes, Hindii ceremonies are observed in coniiection with 
marria^^s and funerals, and the idea of pollution by eating with 
unbelbvers is derived from caste rules, for Mohammedans in 
other ootintries have no ofajeciion to eating with Christians, 
Numerous? sacred sites, such as the shrine of Sheikh Chisti at 
Ajinere and of Bhairav Nath at Muttra^, are frequented by both 
Moshms and Hindufi^ and it is an interesting pamllel to find that 
the ciuef Moalim shrines of Turkestan are erected on spotB 
which were once BuddM&t sanctuaries, Sometimea the opposite 
happens^ even Brah mann aie known to adopt the observances 


» AnDt w inEUa^ £a tluf ■toii& of Sfllif Miinjd at Bahrakb, H* wu a 

b new wortlLipi^ed 
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of But on the whole it is chiefly the Mohammedanjs who 

borrow, not the main doctrines of Hinduism, but popular magic 
and demonology. Ignorant llohammedana in Bengal worship 
8ital&, KAli, Dharmorjlj:, Baidyonatb and other Hindu deities 
and also leapect certain mythical bamgs who eeam to have a 
Moslim origin, but to have acquired strange characters in the 
course of time. Such am Rhwaja Khizr who liToa m rivers, 
Zindah Obazi who rides on a tiger in the Sandarbana, and Sultan 
Shahid w'bo is said to bo the bodyguard and lover of Devi. But 
it is in the adoration of Firs that this fusion of the two religions 
is most apparent. A Pir is the Moalim equivalent of a Guru and 
distinct from the MoUaha or ofEcial hioiaichy. Just as Hindus 
receive initiation from their Guru so most Uoslims, osoept the 
WababU and otiier purists, mahe a profesfuou of faith before 
their Fir, accept his guidance and promise him obedience. When 
an eminent dies his tomb becomes a place of prayer and 
prJgrimage. Even educated Mohammedans admit that Firs con 
intercede with the Almighty and the uneducated offer to them 
not only direct supplications but even sacriff ccs. The Shrine of 
an important Pir, such as Hazrat Mom-ud-Din Chisti at Ajmoro, 
is an edifice dedicated to a superhuman being aa much as any 
Hindu temple. 

This veneration of Boints attains its strangest development 
in the sect of the Panchpiriyas or worshippers of the five Bra, 
They arc treated by the last census of India as “Hindus whoso 
religion has a strong Mohammedan fiavour*.” There ts no 
agreement as to who the five saints or deities are, but though 
the names vary from place to place they usually comprise five 
of the best known semi-mythical Pins*. Whoever they may be, 
they are worshipped under tho form of a small tomb with five 
domes or of a simple mound of clay set in the comer of a room, 
Every Wednesday the mound is washed and offerings of flowers 
and inocuse arc made. A somewhat similar sect ore the MMltflnas 
of the Fan jab. These appear to be Hindus formerly converted 
to Islam and now in process of reverting to Hinduism. 

^ lor erxiizH|]ldH^ Tfiuiu l 90 lr PunjAb, p. ISIh tho BraliintUlf ot 

A viltogn naar RawaI ikn^ aaid to bo lluHdj of Abdul-Eadlr-ifilftni. 

■ Cepmi of IndiOt IDll* VoL L part t p, IML Tlie Hitkiniui aiv dtwedbod on 

■ Such Ai Olmxi Miyoc^ Pir Bad&r, ZiluIJia GlsA£j, fihiiikli FAiitl, Sluziii] Suiu 
and EliWftjfr Ktu^^ 
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Tho inflaenoe of Hiiiduifim on ladlim Moh am m r nTunifliTi fs 
thias obvious. It ia rosponHible for tie addition to tbo Prophet's 
Creed of much superstition bnt also for rendering it loss arid 
and more human. It is harder to soy how far Moslim myaticism 
and Sufiism are duo to the same ind nonce. History and goo- 
graphy raise no difficulties to such an origin. Arabia was in to uch 
with the western coast of India for centuries before the time 
of Mohammed: tlie same is true of tho Persian Gulf and Bagdad, 
and of Balkh and other districts near the frontiers of India But 
recent writers on Sufiism^ have shown a dlspoaition to seek its 
origin in Neoplatonism rather than in the east. This Iiypothesis, 
like the ottier, presents no gGographical difficuldes. Many Arab 
authore, such as Avicenna (Ibn Sina) and Avertoes (Ibn Rushdj 
were mfluonoed by Greek Philosophy: Neoplatonists are said 
to have taken refuge in Persia at the Court of Nushirwan 
(c. A..D. 532); the Fihrist (c. 988) tuentions Porphyry and Plo¬ 
tinus. If, therefore, Sufiiam, early or late, presents distinct 
reGemblancea to Ncoplatonkm, we need not hesitate to ascribe 
them to direct borrowiDg, remembering that Neoplatonism 
iteelf contains echoes of India. But, admitting that much in 
the doctriuB of the Suds can be found to the west os well m to 
the east of the countries where thoy flourished, can it be said 
^at their general tone is Neoplatonic I Amongst their character* 
istics are pantheism j the mstitution of religious ordere and 
monasteries I the conception of the religions life aa a path or 
journey; a bold use of language in which metaphors drawn from 
love, wine and music ore freely used in speaking of divine things 
and, although the doctrine of metempsychosis may be repudiated 
as too obviously repugnant to Islam, a tendency to believe in 
aucoossive existences or states of the aoul. Some of these features. 
BQob os the use of erotic language, may bo paroUelGd in other 
ancient religions aa well as Hinduism but the pantheism which, 
not content with spooking of the souj’a union with God, boldly 
identifies the eoul with the divinity and says I am God, does 
not 6Mm Iraeeablo in Ncoplatomsm. And though a diatmetion 
may justly be drw^ betwTwn early and later Sufiism and Indian 
iMuenoe to ad^ttod as stronger in the later developments, 
atm an early Sufi, Al-Ballaj, was executed in D22 a.d. for saying 

Jft* ^ Sktobc.., 
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Ana 'l-Haqq, 1 am the Truth ox God^ and we are expr&asly tokl 
that h© TiBited India to study magic. Many important Suiia 
made the same joiimoy or at leaat camo within the geographical 
sphere ol Indian influence. Faridu-'d-Din Attar travelled in 
India and Turkestan ■ Jalalu-^d^Din er-Rumi was bom at Ea!kh» 
once a centre of Buddhism; Sa'di visited Balkh, Ghomap the 
Panjabi and Gujarat^ and inTcstigatcd Hindu tempks^* Hafiz 
was invited to the Deccan by Sultan Muhammad Bahmani 
aud^ though stupw^reck prevented the completion of the visit, 
he was probably in touch with Indian ideas. These journeys 
indicate that there was a prevalent notion that wisdom was to 
be found in India and thoeo who could not go there mast have 
hod open cars for such Indian doctrincB os might reach them by 
ond teaching or in book&n After the establishment of the Cali¬ 
phate at Bagdad m the eighth century tranHlations of Indian 
authors became accessible^ Arabic versions were mode of many 
works on astronomy, mathoinatics and nicdicLneond the example 
of Alberuni show s how easily such tieatUe^ might he flavoured 
with a relish of theology. His book and still more the Fibrist 
testify to the existence among Moslims^ especially in Bagdad 
and Persia, of m interest in all forma of thought very different 
from the Eelf-aafciEfied faigotrj' which too often charoctcmcs 
them. The Caliph Ma^mun wag so fond of religious Bpeculation 
and discu^ion that he w™ Baxpected of being a Manjchce and 
nicknamed Aniim-l-Kafirin. Ckmunandor of the Unbelievers, 
Everything warranta the supposition that in the centuries 
preceding ilobanuned. Indian ideas wena widely dis^minated 
in western Asia, partly a^ a direct overflow from Tndia^ for 
instance in Turkestan and Afghanistan, and partly aa entering, 
together with much other matter, into the doctnnes of Sfeo- 
platonistH and Manic h^ans^ Amid the intolerant victories of 
early Islam such ideas would natnraDy retreat, bnt they soon 
recovered and effected an entrance into the later phases of 
the faith and were strengthened by the visits of Sufi pilgrims 
to Turkestan and India. 

The form of Jewish mysticism known as Kabbala, which in 
Indian terminology might be described os Jewish Tantriem, hoe 
a hifitorioal connection with Sufiism and a real analogy to it, 

^ He dcscrilxMi hm^- hci djjcavDi^ thfl- nmluiiism by wbieb tte prkflti miid« 
inijiwiiJocu Inu^ mclv*?. S« Brownfli Irit* f/wt Fcruff, n. 5^. 
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for both Ariso from the dedro to temper aii nuetere and regal 
deism with conceEMons to the common human craving for the 
interesting end picturcsquej such as mysticism and magic. If 
the accent of India can Bometimcs be beard in the poems of 
the SmSs we may also admit that the Kabbala is its last echOp 

Experts do not assign any one region aa the origin of the 
Kabbala fant it grew on parallel lines in both Egypt and Baby¬ 
lonia, in both of which it was naturally in touch with tho various 
oriental inHuencce which we have been dlBcusEing. It is said 
to have been introduced to Europe about 900 a.b. but received 
important additions and modificatioris at the hands of Isaac 
Luria (1534^72) w^ho lived in Balestlno^ although his disciples 
soon spread his doctrineB among tho European Je^ra. 

Many fenturcs of the Eahbata^ such as the marvellous powders 
assigned to letters^ the use ef charms and amulets^ the emana¬ 
tions or phases of the deity and the theory of the eorrcspondence 
between macrocosm and microoosin, are amazmgly like Indian 
Tantrism but no doubt are more justly regarded as belonging to 
the religions ideas common to most of Asla^ But in tw^o points 
we seem able to discern definite Hindu Influence, Tliese are 
motompsychosis and pantheiBrn^ w'hiob we have so often found 
to have some connection with India when they exist in an ex¬ 
treme form. Their piesenoo here is specially remarkable bccaUBO 
they arc alien to tho apirit of orthodox Judaism. Yet the pre- 
existence and repeated embodiment of the soul Is taught in 
tho Zohor and even more ayatematically by Luria, in whoso 
school wore composed works called (jilgfllimi or lists of ttans- 
migrationB. Tho uJilmate Godhead is onUed En soph or the infinite 
and m declared to be unknow'ablci not to bo described by positive 
epithets, and therefore in a gense non-existent^ since nothing 
which Is predicated of existing beings can bo truly predicated 
of it. These are crumbs from the table of Plotiims and the 
Upamshads. 

'■ But ihm U vr.xy Tndioii \q tins nluctAnn of itp KEbbitlOf* t« 

ef»tTO!i ei nt^Uo tknd Ui pxplain it w-wny by omaiuticuiK, or by tin? licrttiiiw 
o{ limitation, Ihatk Gfkd'A KLr-vit]six!niwa| in ijrdtt that the wodd mkbt bo crcAt^d^ 
OT ^4!iL hy tbt r>LL'niity of matter.. 
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Bamian, il 102, 177; ttL 3, 1B4, 20S_ 
S13 

Bamianiai^ n. 280 
Bomyiu, l 26 

B^a, L XKxix, 16; il 97, IS?, 200^ 200 
baom ixl. 38, 42 
Banda, il 
ben-de, JXL 351 
Bandbm, L 107 
Budvug IL 119 
BanitkoJc, IIL 79, S8, &3 
Baniju, L, 115 
Baaon, IIL 157 
Banyap ^rUV^p L 149 
— Trw?, L 82 

Bapp IL 208 


Ba-pbnoni^ in, 132 
Baptbni, m. 422; cf. abhlkcklu 
Baiabar, liL 53 
Bfttiunb^ n, 114 
Banbaaneii TIL 444 
Bai^war ttt 431 
Batlaam and Joaaapb, m, 442 
Bama Brabmani, il 173 
BanMtt,iL222;224 
B&POdmp L 31* 118; IL 202* l52 
Barom R«clia^ tL 259 
Barpeia, n. 2^ 

Bartb, il l43p 100, ^3; m. 23, 427 
Bmthpbiiifi^ (Apo«lb>, ol 414 
Bwlb, m. 127 
BHakKawipiiL 170 
Baaa va, IL 178> 220 
Baebpa, in, 273,354 
Bnelaaita, ttf * 307 
Ba^didfi^ OL 444, 445 
BaisOt ^^idauaiaka, hl 113 
Baa4l,Ll20 
BaauUfiL 27T 
BataTk, m. loi 
BatOou^HL 122 
Bathtiria^ el 115 
Battambang^ hl 112 
BaDdithanL hl 44 
Baadbiyana^ EL ^9 
^ dbflrma aOlfa, m. 102 

Bauraa, IL 119 
Banrit, il 116 
Ba?«rtL hl 430 
Bayln m. 25, 47 

BayofL IIL 100,109, 116^ 134 
BoxakjilLllL 193 

Eeai I. 173, 276; IL 3* 58; to. 2iap 27ap 
284,31^331 
Baamaa; n. 244 

Mm^€ d£ Fwi^nta Ftfl'aHaai 

fi JnMfU&tiMaitf L lOO 

B«aUtadet,L 184+ 213 
BoEklL to. I06p 373 
BedniLr, o, 223 
Bckttha, L 98 
Bol^aliii, O. 108 
BolliviL L 183 

B«najm+ l aM, 20, 87+ 89, 132, 1+0: 
IL 112, 171* 189+ 194+ SCKSp 227, 243, 
264pS83:«L26 

Befidall, EL 68, 115, 121* 123* 220 
BcndoU and Barapruad, n. 18 
Bcnaal, i. aasTi, baarii, 19, 25, 29, 31, 
87,114* 121; IL 32, ^ 100,102, m, 
109, 111+ 11^ 173, 190, 230. 242, 
263, 277, 278v 270, 349358 
Bt}fif,^i liteiatnie, i. Kly+ 299; U, 187+ 
^44*255 

— VaiflbiiaTaa Oi 246 
B«n^ Mndcsp hl ]09 
Btrnr, i. 31; n. 85 
Bcigaigae, ol 137 
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Bt'rliii MiunuDif 20 
B^mhcini, L MS 
Beraitr, il 3£0 
Bcitfejoietx I- iT 
B«&atp &fra, L xlvii 
Baanacv oolumn, IL ll^p 10T 
Bcttn,"!. m 
BeVfrfidgei, TL 00 
d& Beyli^i ill. 74^ S9 
Btubaj&n^ IL 

Bl»bnj Edktp L 2iOJ^ 570, SOO^ 205 
BbAddivA, L I3lp 224 

1. Il4p iiS; ti. 214 
BhuJr^tittluL m. 43 
BludnYMiniUL m. Il3p 130^ 143, 140 
Bhuinorw, itL 115p 14S 
Bhn^A^ L €3 
Bho^TtL L 133 

Bho^vui QftA, L xUp. xliVp Ixxir^ 
bt3ti, 2lflp 333i n. 31. 72p 162. 180, 
IBO. LOSp SOOh 201. 208; 2igp 22&, 
228. 2£9p S31p 233, 234. 533. 230p 
237p 293.208,300. 317; in. 174. 420. 
423 

BlmgmTio, tir 236; IIL 21 
Bhm^TE^ tL ISOp IDS 
BbA^TiLtA PunniL L Is3c3r; n. 130.147^ 
148. 167. 187. 188. 103. lOG^ 1&8, 
m231.251p281 

Bhmf^v&Ua. II. 07. 163; l58p 104, 193, 
107,200* 211, 234. ^ 

Tika vqbodhioip n. 240 
Bbugfrvatl. L liO; tEL 114. 14Sp 147 
Bh^gavAlUY&rm, lEL 144 
Bhd^wAsIa, u. 261 
bhiJnbi, u. 288 
Blu|rmv4^tL 14S 
Bli»imTi, iL 277.288 
BboiraY Nuitb. hl 4/j3 
Bbfe^jjm, t* 

Bbauhajja gnm, nL 300 
Btmkati iBlukkUii). n. 280 
BhiUilarmiliH IL 147, 191. 100, 243 
Bhiktj. L 49; IL 16^ 174.190-183^ 22S, 
256; nir 417 ojlje SAltalUin 

BballiluL UL 60, 216 
BhBLitdnjfiiim, l 182, 104 
BhiLfliUrkiif, IL 132, 166,167p 202, 230. 
231,233.238,542,243,266,267,203. 
320,463 
BLiukij L 163 
Bbintip £L 16U 
^ SaiphitA, n. 180 
— yudflbiLiiL 158, m 
BhATwt Dbunu MAbmutLLJiiljL L xhri\ 
BbumU, m. 1U 
Bhkc^Tlym HL 142 
Bbrndliui,. n* 97i m. 437 
BhuukiifciliK (BimcbJ, UL 13 
BbubyiLiL 89; m, 120 
BflJUikiim Vatuul lb 127 


BbalAiH., m. 184 

— Gym, JlL 179 

— ViiMiliiL in. 173 

BbaltACuuTVi {JogGodmimlfa), 11, 193, 
173* 177, 200; 210, 544, 281 
BbEtTA, I. 208; n. 140 
BkAT^YailiL TL 322 
bbivxmAs, UL 173 

BhjkvjvTnmum, m. 102* lOB, 100, 114 
BliAT&YlvfikA, IL 74.04 
BliikYUbyA l^iioav I. Ixxivi m. ^3, 
452,463 

bbcdabhedA pnib64a, IL 265 
BMkkJin (Bblkflhii, Bbikhu). L 9€>, 157* 
182. 237-263; ib 104, UO. SlO; 
in. 30. 41. 66^ 123. 130. 258 
BkEte. n. 156 
BhtiUA, n. 239; ul 140 

— BholpiL 116, lie 
BfeqjBL L 27, 208; m. 162 
Bhnkutl, UL 389. 304 
Bbnngi, o. 27S 

BbO, IL 14G 

Bhubao£9YiT, U kIyI; n. 114, 173, 
174, m 

bbuklL L lax¥i 

bb^iiiLn. 0, 11 

Bbutaii. m. 370 

Bkutoj^ L 8: m. 182 (l^tu^ 

Bbatatatbikii, L 220; If, 34, 43. 07, 84 

bbOtiJ&ktJ ^inattcr)^ ti. 198. 197 

Bibk Tbiv l 255 

B^iiUhica Biiddhi&it 67, 86 

— Ind(m^ n. 9. 61, 195, 20;j 
Bidftr, L 20 

Bigiwclat* L 173i m* 40 
Bifcr. L xis, 20, fl5, 113; IL 111, 112* 
127 

btim n. 122 
Bijah. n. 203 

Bijupnr, i. 2S, 20, 114, 225; n. 261; QL 
106 

Bijjala, L 28. 1 Ms n. 226 
Bimbuk& (^QOg)^ b 111, 182, 135, 147, 
167. 174. 2^,244; n. 30 
BLoda. n, 3l0 
BinddBiLra, iiL 432 
Bmff Diikh, m* 138 
Biah Tbujui. m. 137, 138 
Imatcad, HL 401 

5/ iJtfuJ EEL 160 

Biat, UL 20B. 270 
Bir-Tn-pa. tL 120 

Bl^lmupiui, IL 130 

Buihwa Bmgh. TL 280 

Blagdon, ul 47 
Bkk«^ n. 286 

Blanil taJ Baokbou9£>, iHl 232 

Bloch, ni. 330 

do Bljwy, n. 16, 18 
Brim BUStUk-lii. T8 j^ nir 303 
BoaJr liikoaxnatELm^, tL 147 
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Bodjiwpayii, hl 
Boddo*, HL 446 
Boddbi^Aua, n. 23^ 

Bocb, Mm, n 248i il 41>. 5fl, 06. m 
BodMjKDii, n. 234^ 316 
Bcdt Gij^ J* 120. 136v 143. 212; CL W, 
112^ 113, 152. 130; m. 66, 340 
Bodhi^ L ixitTiii; il 32, 44; m. 56 
—' Prince, L 153 
BodhJfahndra^ IL 125 
Bodtik.Ar)-ai'utanL tU 9; ITL 240, 323, 
331 

BodluclLtA, IL 46; m. 174 
Bodhi-dii&ftDft. L xxTi; ]}h 46^ 93. 316; 
m. 235, 253. 255,256. 269. 372. 275, 
304. 305. 307, 317, 323,405 
B£idlil>^r«jlkmu4rm Mittn, l 135 
BcMl5i'fattvjL T, XSiLx. XiCxl xxxil xl, 11 1 
174, 261, 343. 344; n. 5. 25. 65, 65, 
87* lOG, 113 h 122. 123. 170; hl 31, 
33, 63h S4. 120. 124. 169. 213. 210. 
234, 20a, 255, 315, 325#?.. 320, 3S0, 
300.451 

Bodhi-BBtiTa-biinnai, n. 57 

— PiLokn, IL 61 

houM Uw, 1. 14S. 143> 175; il 23 
Bodopaya ^ 

Bc«hMD (Jacob), L 3l5 
Boohtlin^ and Binn. JL |53 

— Both. ECL 115 

Boelelin;^. hl L84 
B4g;L53 
BoffOQul#. m. 445 
Bo Wl nL 455 
Botluira* 109 
Bombiiy, L Il5, UO; Itl 4S5 
Bon^aid ^ 

Bdnpo. m. &1,380. 354 
BQb relij^on^ ql 103 

— wripturM, m. 351 
Bo«u««, nL 240 

Book ct iir^ 433 

Borel, H., IL 43 

BornHL. L lii. Id; J3L 0. 107. I51. 163 
BoTobocdwr, UL 102, 133, 155, 152, 
1651^., m, 162,355 
BoaonqUct^ L Ixvii, ciil; EL 317 
BoTm, ]. 206; n. 96. 130; £□. 14, IQ^ 
17, 34. 06. 446 
B5L nr. 59 

(/x). ti* 9 

BoiiddhitnKtt ci Jfoldn'jiiprv n. 

121, 1^ 

Bovde^n, m. 4] 

Bowl ^Buddba^a), m. 16, 24 
Brodloji'^ L Itf, Ixiv, Xct^, di, niu;, 55; 
C£L 50. 82 

Brnbma. L XTiii. 46, 02. 72, 227. 331, 
333; n. 122. 137. 199. 225.265, 284; 
m. 09. 145, 107* 150, L73, 215, 2B4, 
386 

BnhinAc4rin* l 85 


BrahmAdnlta, l 259 
Braluiia^ihi nutta, i. 07, |03; il 25; m. 
322 

BrthniAii (Abfeoliilw Oadbimd. pjmtheoab 
L iTiii, bcix. 9,47, 75^ 50. 53* 64.85; 
tl. 40. 75. 234. 238, 259* 292, 306. 
309 w.; m. 228, 246,445* 443 
— (BnuimliL ooflla "Tid Byit«m)* 1. 
xtIj, XTUl, xtfiE,. XXV, xxTiii, xli, 
Ixxxii, 34. 35. 37, 41, 74. 87* 85, 69, 
91, 0a* 104* 131. 133, 145. 136* 150. 
164* 252. 295. 306; IL 99. IIS^ 116. 
117* 116,109. 171,173.175,191.102, 
193, 210, 235; ol 13. 34, 51, 67* 
03 #a., 112 jff., 175 #4.183, 456 
BTolimik^aA, I. xxxiil, libdii, 20, 48* 61* 
53* 52. 60. 69, 77, 57 
BmhiEia^&tTama, hl V2\ 
BriJiinandn^r&atw nL 172 
Bnhnu Pnriprioctu^ IL 62 
Bmiunupannw, llt^ 186 
Bcttliniapiitra (Htw), It, 2^ 
BrftbmojAkflliiu* ifL 113 
Bnbma BabimipntX t 102. 140. 142, 
334 

BnibtSA-Baoibaindha-kurm^t. il 249* 
250 

BmbEUftSttitdiitA* £L $95 
nnhffla-Kuiiprail£jn, n. 230. 265 
HifthoA L xliil; tL 2^,314.3L8 

BrahfflfitUltra-Bvatajitni-xwamii. n, 232 
BmUim^vaiVELCta Fmano, il $58. L64 
Brahnalvib^re, l 315; el 132 
Bniimmynai l 147 

Bmbmi (imonptlom). il 2U: cil 100 
BmbjniniBip and Hinduiun, il 207 a?. 
Biahma ^maj* L xivLi 
Br&ll Sugandhn, UL 13$ 

BriJmi (afflnitlcfl), l 20 
Braj* tL 155, 161, 244. 245* 255 
Bnmdfio* tti, 172 
Branding Ilf. 324. 323 
Branlod BivcT, i$l 150 
Br&kih ini flcli), L 77* 306 
Biihod AtAipyoka Upanishod, l 

76. 79. 82* 83, 54, 94. 203; el 124. 
836, 238, 230. 240* 306 
BribodbrAlima BupbitA, il 105 
Bribiufpatl. Q, 320 
Brihatnniblta. in. 462 
Bribi&taaQii3^l«a Bponinbad, il $9$ 
Brindflbact. tl. 240. 264 

En»ch. HL lOOw 155 

Brom-BtOD* hl 350 
Bnovce, E. G., m. 460 
Brvna (GEo(rdaxM>). i. It 
BTti^ba. tn. 212, 350, 377 
Buddba (Join tnrni). I. 110 
Buddbjx, tbe, L XiXi^.. xxlx. xlix, lii* 
iTiii. Ixxiii. IxxTiiL 20. 27. 48^ 49, 
64. 72, 07. 103| HI, 129 i^., 133 
143, 146-176, 150, 207; IL 97* 09, 
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105, 113, 115, m. US, 
lit. 3^. 446 

BadeUm^bbadm^iL 65 
BudiUuCInta. l 173, 176; il 53, m, 13, 
llSf ttt. 

Buddha-d^, m. 31 
BucIdJiAHlfln, rtf H4 
BuddMgikini^ m. 180 
Bqdldiil^hcHa^ L 15U IftO, IMKv 20&, 212, 
265^ 2:6p £61, 312, 321; IIL 13, 

M, 16, 23, 

BuddijA^hoeuptutti, ill, £9, 31 
Bnddbi^nto, XL 113 
BndiButlApA]^ ul 3^1 
Btiddiimtiiftetrt, n. it 
Buddiujnitrt, m. 307 
Buddhuiandi, m, 307 
BuddhuiirT&ii^, ttlr 149 
Bi^ddfaiponiutEti, ui. 172 
Buddhu, ]. ail, nil, 46,120+ 342; n. 6, 
123; m. lCf!>, 51S, 317, 316, 342 
BoddhiMttmuiAyDffA., It. 1^ 
BodiihftMnti, u. IM 
BuddAa md Jfifm, n H3 
Buddhit-ViDU^ T. £60. ^3, 344 
BaddliiiiT4lAmHak&-a6tn, 11. 01 
BuddliiTiiUfi, n. 114 
buddhi, n. £00 
JJadofAtUrt iM Tibtl^ h 336 

— in rn»i4<fiiiAi#, L loo, £53; ^ 

— o/Ti6rf,iL 126 

BndiAijf ^Irf in /luiig, n. 26, 143; m* 
L4 

— BirfA S^mex, h l7l 

— CAind, iL I6j m, 325 

— IwUaf HL 14 

— i^gtnd* cf Amka «nu£ hU O'nw, m. 

n 

— l4t«raLure, L bniil^ 05, 276-301 
(FaU Onnoa); n. 47-6£ (Ma|iAjiialit)'p 
71 fBnrmA); hl £S1-30£ (ChinoM 

372-^1 CTibotoii). 
Klkljn, l^LakM, ^tiu (S^ttanji, 
VinAyB 

— ^^Aolpoy, L iOO, 193, 213 

— &eofd« 0/ fAc PPcAjen Jftifid, l 256 
Bad^, n, 122 

BaiJpr, 1. m, 113; IL 100, l^Ov 127: 

m. 74, m 
Buiteoxot^g, EEL 153 
Buiti, at 216 
BuU^ L 30 
Buib+L 169 

BuLndDhiB^ ELL 2£0 

BnodrlkhniHl, L 27; tL 261 
Bnnniel pariod, IU+ £91 
BoimlE, m. 64 

Burma, I, xOi, xxit, nv, ImiL 
xcir. 120, 241,218, 2Tfl- iL 60; hl 7, 
34, 46^-77, ai, 262, 2Si 
Butnf L, EEL 434 
BoniDiil, tt, 53 


Burnt offD^riii^ tl |S$ 

ButbfiU, HL 36L 
Buf tiido, HL 406 
BlIKtllA, HL 434 

Bu-tKm, m. 357.380, 361, 305 

BjtLmmft Nat+ hl 60 

eel 359 

Bjanupn n. 21 

Bjunttf^ HimpEm, l 39 

Cffiaar, L 177 

CaitoDjA, IL nX 147, iTO, 230,234,244+ 
245, 246, ££3 26s^ 

ChiiQiiLyA^duit^aQirit4i, 1 l 113 
Q&lbanVii DSao, el ] 16 
CnlckA\'6kA^ L 336 
C&km, IL 106, 264; ill, 367 
Cnk^TAttii], L 36; iL 60; itL 110, tl7, 
304 

C^Und imd Hcruri, l 05 
CkldutUL n. 116+ 266 
Cnldire3i+ IL 219, 220; eel 416 
DUicuti t 3L 
Cnlip^kiii nr. 461 
QnUph MA'mum, eel 401 
C&lidET^ L £6, 27, 114 

L 66 

L 241, 276; il 143, 159+ 164, 
IQO, 20(3; UL 0+ D, 46, 70, 81, 82, 
100^5,^179 

Cambdja vdiOoL IIL 59 
Cainpa+ L 160 
ICam-imii, m, 303 
C^iiatiiidA, iL £7B 
Cfi^&kyn, L L6 
Ckudn, D. E2i^ £7B 
OnuElfk, ]. 27 
Ciifld4iL277 

C&adr&bl%A Hitpf, m, 462, 403 
Cdndr&g&rbha Bulr^ rt 68; hl 283 
Candm^ndit , u. 05 
CaiLdn£tihymlilAk&, t|. E20 
Cwadre^ptn (1), jl 87, |8 
Candraguptn, Manrya, I. 18^ 21, 24+114+ 
127; n. 214 
Candraidrij, n. 86 

CondrapinthA, IL S6 

Caiidnpndjpa^O tra, n. 66 

C&admvajji, l 288 

CirngdarijA, n, 113 

Canton, i. mi; n. 05; hl £S5, 304 

Cap Tien, iil 343 

Capua, ttr SS7 

CaiwjiaUa, nL 416 

Caran Baa, n. 253, 2fl£ 

Car fcatlTal, L Lee; m, £98 
U taka, L 280, 344 
Carpenter, ul 30 
^rpocrmUa, tn. 444 

Oij-bJuuL IL 320 

Cdrya, n, 128, 16& 

Ca«tq> L udi, jdiY, ilvi* iItil M; 
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n, 120, 175-1T8. 24^, 2&4, 257, 2C10. 
285; IIL 145,11^420 

am/ ojf Jmdiaj V 

n, 171, 225 

CftlAleptio t^nnoe^ u 30Q 

p/ r4 JrtftrtfiWp Hv 270 
Cofpfppuf Im i?uidA>Ut Tn'lPiicubd, 
i, ^ 

Oata.loEiuM tCMneec) of Buddliufl 
lure, HL 2S7, 290, 2^ 310 
Colu^i^in cj ^iiu n. 140, 2L5w 

218,280 

CuitHa 0/ Scrijdm<Mt fiO 

CAttki-irdfflhlp, n. 150 
Ckturl^hujA, ui. 114 
C^turthA^ L Ldil+ M 
Coutatloa, t. IN, 108, 212 
Catc ot tbe &jt™ SlEopeiB, nL 205 
CftTO l4mpk4« m- 103j 262. 5 m otn 
AjantA, EUprn 
Oedi, 1+ 27 
Cplpbeo^ tTL 151 

Cbliburj, L 237-248^ n, 2W; m, 235, 
420. Cf. M<Mm«tork9 

Ceiuiun, in. 206 
€^n&m 0/ JMm, t, icixTid 

^ EL 27S 

— of /ru/4P, L xxxrili, 5 ^™+ idi; 
n. 114, 147, 250, 2C1, 278 

Cdnlml Ajsla, l miv^ xeyl 202; el 4, 
8L, 120; m. 188 215 345, 451 

— Araskjo. Gcint*, 100 

— lDdi&, L fl5, IlOf tL IDO, 108 

— f^rarinw, L 27 
Ora, I. 26 
OtAnA, L 209 
OelAnUitEcuLa, m. 175 
C^yaA, XL 171 

Oovlcm, L xil, xziil, xxiT, xMiL 4 ljutxd, 
xerr. 115, 248, 202, 202? n. 63. OJ, 
80, 87^ 110, 214; EIL 4 82, 83 


49, 130, 144+ 188, 
200, 207* 212, 213, 230, 287 
Crh4ytAiiyik, L ilvt EL 157 

KfmfuaffB dTkd fcocAin^j 
from fht Caiimi/a f^dn'f dmrii^ p/ 
Krishrui DfVtt EL 253 
CbAitTHJ, m. 104,212 
uliKut EEL 38D 

Clulakyaa, tL 225; kl 170 
ChAinbiil fiver, i. 25 
ChAmpA (AubamK l xii* xxril^ 
i 3 mii, S6; TL 143. IM? in, 6, O, 79, 
108, m, m, 137-150, 340 
ChMDi* tlw, EEL 124, 127, 13S. 150 
Ch^ML, L 322; OL 289, 271, 309, 405 
n, 253 

Chi^dDgyb Upouuilifld, T. IIt, IxrxiuH, 
88p 70, 81; IL 27, 162. 150, 18^, 195* 
238,239 


— ituiiir^UAfy* *n 

ChabbAraiyAAf ^ 
Cluill ofoAnBatiad, 1. 


l^liiifidiiigArlplka EiltnL in. 215 
ChuK Ac. EIL 199, 25L. 201, 203 
^Ch'iciL TIL 107, 201. 208, 245 
diAn|j-Liiiig, HL ^7 
Ch^uig in. 290 
diAfig Lu, TO. 227 
CluEUUk, L 167, 175 
OhjumAbaiMYA, a* 225 
ChimtabfiiiD,m. Ill 

ilL 306* 300 
C1»P fUter)* liL 240 
ObAP l^bayA Clwikd* iiL 66 

— Fbi* 111.07 
ChApaU, hl 1L, 57, 69, 60 
Qiaiixr, T. Baj^gdpAiii, IL 232, 237 
Ck'a-ti-lviL 95 

OhAitfirii, n. 204, 224 

— BaIu Rajlk MchAOp tL 281 

— BimkiiB CbflEidrAt lE. 287 
OnttaciL J. a* EL 291 
ahlvi, m. 80, 100 

CbAv&iicM* IIL 193, 190, 202, 203, 206, 
2L1, 2^^ 260, 273. 314, S20 
ChATumn ct F^dt, IL 199; HL 2L6, 
245s 334, 395, 446 
GlH-i-ltm, hl 288 
CbO^klocg, m. 310 
CheCAb, HL 453 
Ch^xa dytuuty, in. 262, 267 
m. 206 

Ch'^n^f Hua (Empgrcirl, tIL 360 
iCh£i]^-AMh^t«UDg, ttL 304 
CKl^-iaa (ErnMnor)! tiL 276* 288 
Tiaog (Empan»r]i, UL ^4 
Ob»|['irei>iAlb-InTi, UL 315 
IIL 101, 105 

QIjjcq Tanii^ (Ejopemr)^, m. 228 
0100-^1, XL 58^ 87, 275; eel 310 •q*, 
349, 386 

CKol lUmu, L xlyi 
CbO Twng* EIL 271 
Qbcxarla, ED. 104 

Chi, UL 312 

— (dTtuAty), DL 252,253, 257 
CMa CL'icg, m. 368 
ChlAd-db^6ii-ju, EEL 186 
diibo-iDSiL in, 310 

Ch'iA-Biui ^Cbiab-dbVKMtigdTK ^90 
OkudAmbAnun, el 171, 183> 207* 223 
CliieE ol tb4 World, l 340 
Ckueb >eli''A* lEL 20 L 

Cb'ipQ Lcmg, IIL im 280, 289, 368^380 
CbUi-eb^-tA-Ahih, 310 
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JaiuJu, Idn^. u 36, 97^ 04 
J&impaiia, in^ IIB 
Jang&ma. tt^ 227 
Jim Teingi mi 246 
t 223 

Japan, t, jdii, Ixxxu. Lxxxtti. 7, 202, 212, 
238, 248w 250;; □. lO. 128; m. 0. 85, 
200, 314 4U7.. 402 43. 

Japanese Tripitaka, m. 217, 201 
Japji, n. 207 
Janu, IL |5i 

Jimuiabdii IJaniAaatniL), Hl 453 

JaMwmJha, u. 193 

J&Ukii.t. Kii. 1S7.27U 370.2S3iiL 07; 
t£L i% 81. 102; 100, 100, >42, 284, 
430 44l 

^ Nldioii, HL 282 
JatL E. 208; n. L78 
Ja^ilaA, L 140 
J4t4. EL 271 
Jaunpur, 1. 20. 30 

JayA, L xi, uii, xxyU, xxtx; il 4, ID, 
37,33, ilS; ilL 0, L02. 103* 123* 140, 
141, ]5i4f..457 
JaYxkqmm^ fL 153 
Jayaddya, IJ. 230, 253 
Jaya ^ari Varman, HL L43, L47 
^ InElraTikTiiEiuioya, IIL 142, 140 
JayiL Kliya. EL 106 
Jayx Saiphil8. il 105 
— SimbavaniiJtn, m. 141 
JayuihitU IL 117 
Jayuwal, el 148 
Jayato, HI. 307 

Jayar&rtnAn, eH. £05, £00 4^+, 134. 179 
ijs.btMim-dam-pa. m* 3M 
Jchatij^r, Ir 30, 3l, 00* tL -vTO 
Jchul, IL £5 
JitliroyiiJi, L 8, 62, 163 
Jflj£kiibhaliti, L 27 
JfiiflJaddiiL nL 456 
J^ngbix KIlui, Ut^ 3^ 

iLnL 


Jcn JSmwa, m. 2S8 
JOn T^g, in. 270, 274. 299 
Jnrom, in, 414 
jEiTtuabi]!, L 181 ] n. 107 
Jctaka^ H. 85 

jBtayaiLa, L £5l, 543} m 50; m. 21^ 03, 
41 

Jcnrv. L ri* 122, £81. 238; m. 424. 433, 
434, 43^ 461 *q. ^ oIk KAtibiJji 
J^apdmt UL 58 
JMca, l 307* 3£1 Mq, 

JL, nL 4CH 

liJ^v-nu^.:0ais-iiiM, m. 381, 302 
Jl-j ttaii aha, HL 304 

Ji£ui,L40,llO*m;lL26, £98; 01.123, 
£40 

JiniigiiptA, HL 202 

JinamiEra, m. 370 
Jinapuin, m. 17$ 

JinaeeisA, l 1 £4 

JmsKtia. m. 142 

Ji:ya, L 107* 188, 107; n. 239, 012 

JfTaka, L 153 

Jlroka OmtAmxolr l llO 
Jixiya, HL 450 
Jim, iL 24; ttL 221 
JH^ vu 128. £10.160: m. 140 
Jiana-bhramsa, L Lxxix 
JillnA-lj^ila, cti. 444 
Jilanamrituirai tt. 195 
JilAnlpada, il 265 

JMitaprutMnaMftnk. l 290; n. 70,8£, 
80; tiL286 

JMtiiyafatilya, l L07 
J54n4TAfklitlia. n. 152 
J6«i«4y&rA, n. £57 
Jilanodaym m. 28 
Jbata, L U1 

JBatadhamLB RaUu, L I £6 
JoJo, n. 28, 60; HL 464 
JobiuLOD. IL 19; UL ^8, 026w 320* 333 
JoUy.HL 41. 69 
Jcme^ EuIeu, el 313 
Jwiibal;, tiL 442 
Jaao^ium Hdos, nl. 209^ 212 
JndakEEu £e* JflWi 
Jddgnwniti, the, L 228 
133 ; tit. 2l6 

■T tilLnft, n, 287 

Jiili™,L275jiL3*56i Ed. 105. m 330 

Jumna. L 25 

JupiEer, L 63 

Jus piimas aoctk, hl 127 

JaynlKill, IIL 158, 171, L92 

Ra,LS£8 

KaahL EL 207 

KabboU, L It* ci; ED. 401 m* 

Kabif, L IxeII, xc, 220; EL 162,243, 244, 
262a^.,274;iiL410,45T 
Ksbir PsHthla, L xliT; IL 15 L* 185, 212; 
EEL 422,427 
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Katolt t 24; m* 19^ 302, 2t>7 

XAGc&yAiw, mr 45 
EachiyappA, n, 221 
KJUlikiisu djnuty^ cnif 5t 
KulAmi^ UL 
KidaubAif^ [L D7 
Kadifuiifl, L 
Kadphue*, l 23, 24 
Kadur, n* 227 

Kailua, u IHJ, 27; IL. 145w 206, 2S3j 
UL fi7 

KaiHfl Za, HL G7 
KajvaJjra, l W^; il 352 
Kakuatuidlui, l 342; ul 177 
Kakutlha, L 164 
Kala* BU 204 

KAbuaJmv. n. 3^ 118^ 193; KL m 

330, 3SC 
Kalacuria^ L 27 
Kaladi, EL 207 
KAla&nttkhiifl, il 203 
KaUcu OL 142 
Kalnsjar, il 123 
Ka-'liui-U, n. 70 
Kalaaan, nL 167, 1T7 
XalaTfkdfl, L OS 
Kalayoi^ ttL 313 
EttlDrala^ U 07 
iiL 300 

Kilt*i. btxx\£tm 10, 120, N3v 174. 

274ag.;m, I45,m450 
KiUdaso^ L 56: BL 03; m. 376 

Kafi^t, EL 2841 

KalilU Pariaiw u. 270^ 260 

KaljVi, m. 136 
KalLma, ttL 277 
Kalin^, qiwn of. in. 151 
Kalinip^p L 25, m 258, £03; IL 100, 
LOS; UL 40, 155 

K«Uki tflibiin), L 47; IL IIS; qj, 337, 
302 

KaUatJi, XL 223 

Ealliana (blibop df), 416 

Kalninki, L, 5; [£L 0, 300, 370 

Kal6n, UL 307 

Koliia, L 40, 334; q. 103 

Kalpa BOira, z. 110 

EaIrar.lL LS4 

Kalyaa^ IL 22G 

iUIyani, L £8; UL 34^ Bl. 57, 50 

Ealuuig, UL ^7 

Kima. u. 253: hl |40 
Kimaraia, [. Ltrriil 
Kkmitfhaiidd, i. £16 
KamaJc, tL 24 

Kuualiajamkim, m, 1&7.104 173, ISO 
KAm&khyi, L Ieexvii; IL 330, 284 ^ 
Kama JabarL JL 200 

l^malfliila, UL 370 
K0ataT4|a:cv L 227 
K^ary^ tL 127 
Kama Hatiaa, ul 07 


Kambm. tL 152 
Kamb^lai, L 25S; Ul 0 
Kambgja (Kam^ja), m. lOl 
Kainbn SrayambhuTH, hl 101 
Xaini. |. 6 

Eamika ^aouL EL £05 
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Kampang FdL UL SO 
Kaifiaa, U. 154 154* 157* 15$; UL 424 
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EfiDidavap il S6; m. 307 
Kanara (sDutbj, n. 222; ul 51 
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Kaiiaaj. L 25, 27; n. 09, 100, 100, lOO; 

UL £5 

Xaa-nhili.pci.lO* tlL 45 
Kancipnra, EU- 45 
Eaiunikaa, iL £04 
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Eairdaliai'* l £3; ul 23 
Eabd&lj,iiL 101, 162 
Kauda FdJim, il 220 
Kandy. L 260; ul 27, 41 
K^aii^ tn. 202 

K'ang Uai (emperor), i- 267; in. 103. 

237, 270, 300. 360, 300, 301 
Ka^Jia, IL 153 
Ka^ha}^&m,n. 153 
Kaahfn.«- 100 
KanlibEia^UL 130 
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273, 290, 300, 301j n, 5, 47, U #f., 
£24; m. 24* IBO. IBO, 201. 208, 211. 
2i3*21S,m45l 

Kaojur, tbn, m. 260, 350, 372 #g., 307 
Kanau, m. 102, 107, £06^ 345j 251.36T 
Kant, L iv, iKiirii, 47; il 5 
Kanlbaka, i. 175 
Kantu. IL 70 
Kanva dyuMtj, u. 70 
KAOdli'aaf, 2D6 
KajchBadg-CfauaD* m 24d 
EaChS^ng-ChiM, UL J56, 2S7* 293 
Kjw-Tki, «L £59 

Kapale^TajiL, LL £03 

EipaUbu, IL 
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« ^ 453 

Kapilar, n. 210 

KapilaTAtthu (ViatnJ, L 131. 132, Ud. 

150, 15L, 162, 160; tL 03 
Kapimala, tUi 397 
KapUa, UL lOT. 217 
Ka|>c>ta, n. 15 
Kapunlaa, ul 42 
KaiaU, IL 278 

KdratMi Saiiis* EL 3£ 

KaraQJkTutha, IL 316 
Kin^j^bha^ IL 13, 57. 72, US; UL 

Kwraibahr. UL 108, 200* £03; 204 
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KuT-gjTV-p*, m, 37lp aOS 
Karto, u. 74, 87, m. £4 
Karjtb^ il, 147 
Karkml, 1. 131 

Kanniij L jma, ndt ilTiiip Hsp Lfxrii^ 
44, Wp W, 133> ISO. L8«. IM, 
m 210* S12, 5115. 230. 307: n. 10, 
36p 37, 40. 221. 555, 247, 2ft4. 303t 
m. 60. S48p 253, 2T2; 444 
KarmA-pa, m, 277, 371, 300 
KamApiiadanka, £L ££ 

Kaqwra n. 202 

Kimbiuivn. 187 

Karta, n. 201 

HariabliAjju, m 281 

Karti parcikh. il 288 

K&rtikuyii, tt. 143. 145^ m. 43, 302 

kamod. HL ITS 

K&ry&Tiutha, tJ, 318 

hiBFBp 241 

Kaih^BT, L xm. 24 s IL 78; hl IOT, ISO, 
200 jy.. 211,213, 301 
SAAh^anui E^a^u4C!riFt«, L 291 ; n. 48 
KBflhmir, L HIT, 15, 34. 28S. 283. 309; 
IL 76. 78p 70 {Kipipjp 10. SI, 00, &lp 
03. 03* IDO, 100. 126, 127, 106, 204p 
222-226: hl 3, 13, 25, 178, 104, 
511 387, 345, 45!0* 457 

Kan. I. 38, 74. 87, 36 
Kaltka (TTitti). HL 142 
Kwitna, L 314p 315 
Kaasapa iBuddhaK L 342; HL 177 
Kampa (KMnpa). L 146^ 168, 106, 
i3D, £40, 235, 256p 257, 200, m; 
tL 12; HL 374 

Kwyftpa MbUui^b. il 71; m. 2*4^ 248 
KoyApa parivtkiiA. n. 60 
Katv nL 172 
Kmtalka, tt- 15 
KatliBBarLE Sacua, tn. 425 
KalM Upaniqbad, |L 180, 305 
KatliavBtti3. L 250* 560, 281, 562. 271,. 
338, 33Bf n- 48, 68, 81, 101, IS4; 
m. 20 

KatUawnr, z. 23 

KAttuoa. L 248; m. 81, 03 

KaUnandu, n. 118 

KAtyaputn, XL 70 

fCitS^ayaiiL L 70, 200; tt* 53; m. 288 

KaulacarB. IL 2M 

Kaandhiya, UL IW, 106^ I07.164 
Kauraviu, L 56; IL 156 
Kanumbl^ [. 28 
KanjMtalca BmliQiaDji. el 162 
—- Upnnlibad. i. IkxvII. 76; il ISl 
Kaulhlrm, HL 138, 140* L47 
Katitilya Aftha^ln, il 107; ql 102 
Kavpii IL 231 
Kati.m. 170 

EaTiadnmmathanat Ut* I2l* 122 
EavittkFAJl. ti. 546 
Elrya, u. 83; m, 120 


Kairf, m. 170, m 
— m. IBS. 171 

KAya. hl jSIp Tiikaja 
K4y4i6hBiiB(Kli5T4ii), n. 202 
K wti.lL 317 
KedUL KL 82, 153 

KffliLmBUi, IL 227 

KedM. HL 158^ ITI 

Kc4«^ nL 166 

Kwra, n. 54; UL 404 

Kcfth. IhtsL, L 236; n. 187. 2^ 311; 

HL 04 

Kalaai Suiglu, m. 37 
Kfiltfl, L 54s n- 276; ra* 101 
Ksni UpaiuiKad, m 277 
K-enniHlY, J., m. 446 
KflnJa, L 26; ttL 44 
Karmac* l 60 

K«n],L 281 ;il 13,35,48,53» 01;S m. 10, 
135. L53, 156. 184. L60, 171, 172, 
174.328 

KartBniUflni, m. 150 
Kfisal KEati. n. 270 
Kfwar Sitgai, EH. 331 
Kbvaddlui f^uiUs L 328, 331 
XATBJm, i. 110, 120 
Kavaliigi, L 107* 108 
III. 3112 

KhnjaifBo Tempfdv ^ 27; J^L 178 

Kbaha, |L 271 
lUianido, UL 384 
KhandiL. Bu 8kmdli& 

Khaadii^, IL 114 
Kbaodnkaa, L 277 
KI 1 IU 11 J 4 Rbo, il 145 
Kkandilwali, u. ii77 
KliainJf'Jih, L 20 
XbaisilQba, TL 145 
XllUa Tisla, king* L 113 

Kh&iCaEiki, m- 100, 207* 208, 210, 450 

KhulSp L U; IIL loo 
m!Cb4Ukf^t]-rji], UL 368 
Khfrqhaii. L 366 
Kl»inB m. 25 
Kharnhcbi tL i22 
ILtdJji Scdtaiui* r. 20 
kMolEATo, L 528 
KMtaa Tartan^ nr. 280 

i£L 48. 81, 82, 84, lOD 139. 

Khoju, m. 465 
Khnidik IL 285. 280 
KEatan, 1 . ht. 24; u, 10. 55. 79^ 03; 
m. 0. 12. 100. 107 iff., 207 if.. 348^ 
377 

Kbd-gtma-ldS'hlaaii, Icing ,, hl 348, 37$ 
Khd-tna-idcrhtoan. JuDtg, m. 348* 370 
KhuAainiiiJt, HL 445 
Khnb^iE (Khan), l xxti; il 8. 48. 55, 
141* 169* £00. £00, 273, 274, £89* 
338.341,354.302 
KkabO^bAO. iiL 560 
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m 

KliodtUiMpiiUit. 1 .11, KiO, 340; re, OS, 
203 

Kbuami 1+ £5 
Khutuktu Kl3ii£%n, m. 

Kfairajs Kbar^ ttL 4&GI 
Rian^ HL 
Ki^njn rn,, m,. 316 

JSm. tan, m. 4S 

Ki«D Chin Fun Ut. 3^ 

Kingdc^cii of HaaTvn^ l Z2S 

— Rii£ht««iiEcusfiH^ L 140 

King Mnlu VljitA'a l. m 

Kin^ liatoA L ^ 

Kinjf-Tpiiwc* m. S17 

KiikB {OoliS^ TurUn). nL 23^ 

Kipbi (KflJihinir), n. 70s hl SOOp ^ 
Kijrj?iik,tiu m 207, saa 
Kirt^ m £54 
Kiriipandita, w. 12, 123 
Kt™ TTunud Chandnl, i, 27 
Kipoh n, 135 

KIbIiv^ I. 27 
Ejttei, tL. 143 
Kittiiiri BajuahA* nL M 
KJapmihp IXL 231 
Klekn^Sa 
K^Ul ni. IflS. 170 
KncnfM^ L 3tvi, 3i^il+ Irrii, 74p 75* 
73, 220. JAiju 
Kp 4>3C (R€»btTt)| %Ur M 

Koch, n. 230 
Koba Dalshi, m. 3^ 

Kalm kajt, il 83 
Ko^lleth, m* 33^ 

Kofamui hilb JUr 20D 
Koki, lEL 52, 108. 153 
KukkA> nr. £42, 350 
Kokemor loJce^ m. 302 
Koli^, L 140^ 163 
KonoguQAHA, L 342; nt 177 
KcmiiTBk, Jl. L]4i IIL 453 
dKon^brtacgp, m. 374 
K5d ChELk, im 35 
KankAit, n. 10^ 

Eoncxw (StCfl), 1. d;x|; JL 52 
Kopp«ip IL 00; m. 274* 357, 361 
Komu, L lixiT^ 255t n. 203, 203, 203 
Kor««, I. laiT^ jirsl; m. % 250. 290, 
312, 333 #g.p 402 
EorBflL Tffpfl&icjL ifL 200 
Kcrmnata, tn. 215 

dn Rb™ (CwikaK n. 15; wu 351, 373, 
375, 330* 3§7 

Kcuukk, L 20. 35, 131. lifl, 140* 150. 

1&7. lei, 102; JL 03 
Kocha, m. 145. 140 
Ka^ihoma* tTL 130 
Rattariil^ ^d«A, n. 278 

— Emlotknlfl)* IT. 213 
Kovat, m 111 


Exft {lilhMaa)^ m. 0, 103 
Krat^ QL 1L2 
Krfttnn, m. 160 
KRtui^Afa^ nL 100 
Kruho4< E- 7XXT, xlr, 43* 100» 100, 
333? IL 33* 72, 73, llB* 119* 137, 
1*7.149 i-f.* 190 af.. 105.200,220 
243; HL 147* 1&8* 417, 420, 423 
Rnahna 1:, kioitr ^ 27 
Rnahoa du^ n. 113 
Riuhiui de7A, L 30 
Kriihgait# |jtcT&ln»i, n. 244 ag. 

RHmhU, itt 424 
EiittiTBca^ tt* 245 
Riiya, IX m, 139 
Rriya Saiti (fnm)* tl 105 
Kn^joga^ L 304* 307 
Rtoiel, ul 172 
Kfhanth m. 173. 304 
KihMfiya, L. 34, 35, 30. 97. i8> OS, 134, 
169, 252, 272* 341; iX 143, 227; 
m. 50, 105, 133 
n. 223 

Kahamenajm* n. 130 
RiilifltmpatL L 102 

RHliJ%&rbh4r n. 13, IS, 24: m. 213* 
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Kuan Ti, m. 330, 332 
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Kucha, L iivi; m, 100* 198* 200^ 20S* 
_ 203-205. 211*213,251.373 
RtLcImjiHCr [- 270 
Ru^^Chi* TUr 315 
Ku m. 242 

Ku Ran^. tn, 163 
Kuku, m. L25 
Kiiku Khciki, UL 370 
KnllmAvn Tantm* n, 281 
Kiiii4ekliuix u. 

KuUka* nir 386 
Knlliika Hbaltd* n. 2^1 
KllkUniiga, u, 233 
Kuminx ix 127 
Ruin£jiib1iuta* If. 19 
KninirAjifiiptn* tu 05 
RiiiTiaraii¥&* u. 41* 55,84,85;ni. 203 
_ 210, 247. 251 h21N, 313, 321,373 
KajninikbdJiix EL 80 k 92 
KnmarapiU, i. 1L4 
KmoimtA* n, 88; nL 307 
Kninitl n. S78 

Kumlrllli Bhat^, 1. ll; IX 109* SO0 ag-, 

310*311 

Kumbhandu^ l 102 
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KunjftnkfkitiA, m. im, ilH, 174. m 
Kuo Shib, m. 234. 25t, 273, 277, 273, 

msi^ 

KQ;^ ULr 303 
Kfoik R. 210 
Kucoq. Iff S63 
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Kuraocl, 11. 237 
KumkahctTA^ Ih 00 
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Kurun. Ow, T. 2D. 37, 33, m, 1^, 140 

KusbaJl 1. xxvi, irri, xU. LO, 
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EuabtMhu^ m. 314 
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Knvhtu, ni, 424 
Kaaikfl^ (FfcVieK m. 174 
KojOnim. i. 102,104. 103.160,100,263; 

iL 03 

KO^donta I. 131 

KlitA^&rn HaII, l. 100 
Kotli^ud-dm-lbaif, f. 28; It \ 12 
KutTMiL. wu 14 B 
Kw&imaia, n. 17 
Kwnn-flhi-jrm, n. 03^ 126 
Kwiui^yiji. EL £76; m, 2B4, 321 
KyutiTtliii ui- 00 

KyoovS (ki^l. nt 66 
Kyoto, m. Svl 
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lAebciEi, m. 362 
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Lftbons E. 133; IL 207 

Laity, 1122, 240^.; it LSO; nt 330 
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HL 114. 182, 330 
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BtK EL 356 
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